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PREFACE. 



THE following Journal, drawn up from original minutes and 
notices made at the proper moment, and preserved with 
great difficulty, is now offered to the Public by the direction of 
my noble and honourable employers, the Members of the African 
Association. I regret that it is so little commensurate to the 
patronage I have received. As a composition, it has nothing to 
recommend it but truth. It is a plain unvarnished tale, without 
pretensions of any kind, except that it claims to enlarge, in some 
degree, the circle of African geography. For this purpose my 
services were offered, and accepted by the Association ; and, I 
trusl; I have not laboured altogether in vain. The work, however, 
must speak for itself ; and I should not have thought any pre- 
liminary observations necessary, if I did not consider myself 
called upon, both by justice and gratitude, to offer those which 
follow. 

Immediately after my return from Africa, the Acting Com- 
mittee of the Association,* taking notice of the time it would 

* This Committee consists of the foUomug uoVAetsiesi mA ^^-oi^^xsiRia *. — 
E/iri ofMota, Lord Bishop of Landaff, Right Ho^. ^\i ^o^«^\i^«x56s.,^x'asv.- 
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require to prepare an account in detail, as it now appears, and 
being desiroua of gratifying, as speedily as possible, tbe curiosity 
which many of the Members were pleased to express concerning 
my discoveries, determined that an epitome, or abridgment of my 
travels, should be forthwith prepared from such materials and oral 
communications as I could furnish, and printed for the use of the 
Association, and also that an engraved map of my route should 
accompany it. A memoii', thus auppUed and improved, was 
accordingly drawn up in two parts, by members of the Associa- 
tion, and distributed among the Society ; the first consisting of a 
narrative, in abstract, of my travels, by Bryan Edwards, Esq. ; 
the second, of Geographical Illustrations of my progress, by 
Major James Eennell, F.RS. Major Eennell was pleased also 
to add a map of my route, constructed in conformity to my own 
obsei'vations and sketches, freed from those errors which the 
Major's superior knowledge, and distinguished accuracy in 
gei^raphical researches, enabled him to discover and correct. 

Availing myself, therefore, on the present occasion, of assist- 
ance like this, it is impossible that I can present myself before 
the public, without expressing how deeply and gratefully sensible 
I am of the honour and advantage which 1 derive from the 
labours of those gentlemen ; for Mr. Edwards has kindly per- 
mitted me to incorpoiate, as occasion offered, the whole of his 



dent or Hie Bnyai Society, Andrew Stewart, Esq,, F.R.S., and Bryan Edwards, 
Esq., F.R.S. Ounceminglhe original institution of the Society itself, and the 
progresB of dJBOOvery, previouB to my eipedition, the fullest information has 
already been given in tlie various publications which tbe Society have cansed 

to be made. 
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narrative into different parts of my work ; and Major Bennell^ 
with equal good will, allows me to embellish and elucidate my 
Travels with the map before mentioned. 

Thus aided and encouraged, I should deliver this volume to 
the world with that confidence of a favourable reception which 
no merits of my own could authorize me to claim, were I not 
apprehensive that expectations have been formed by some of 
my subscribers, of discoveries to be unfolded which I have not 
made, and of wonders to be related of which I am utterly igno- 
rant. There is danger that those who feel a disappointment of 
this nature, finding less to astonish and amuse in my book than 
they had promised to themselves beforehand, will not even allow 
me the little merit which I really possess. Painful as this cir- 
cumstance may prove to my feelings, I shall console myself 
under it, if the distinguished persons, under whose auspices I 
entered on. my mission, shall allow that I have executed the 
duties of it to their satisfaction ; and that they consider the 
Journal, which I have now the honour to present to them, to be, 
what I have endeavoured to make it, an honest and faithful 
report of my proceedings and observations in their service, from 
the outset of my journey to its termination. 

M. P. 



The applause with which Mr. Park's work was received, 
and the permanent reputation which it has obtained, are well 
known. Two impressions were rapidly sold oS. \ t^ncc^k^w^^ ^^- 



tiona have since beeti called for ; and it continuea, even at the 
present time, to be a popular and standard book. This diBtin- 
guisbed euccesa bas been owing, not only to the interesting 
nature of its subject, but in a certain degree also to the merits 
of the work as a composition ; to the clearness of the descrip- 
tions, the natural and easy flow of the narration, and the general 
elegance of the style. 

But the essential merit of this book, and that which has 
conferred a lasting distinction on the name of its author, consists 
in the authentic and important information which it contains. 
Considered in this point of view, it must unquestionably be 
regarded as among the greatest accessions to the stock of geo- 
graphical knowledge which was ever made by any single tra- 
veller. 

Amorfg the great variety of facts concerning the interior of 
Africa not before known, or at least not ascertained, which the 
labours of Park placed beyond all doubt, the most interesting 
imquestionably was that which relates to the great inland river, 
the Niger, as a distinct and separate stream, with a course from 
west to east. 

In addition to this and other discoveries relative to the 
physicai state of Africa, others were made by Park scarcely less 
important in what may be termed its moral geography ; namely, 
the kind and amiable dispositions of the Negro inhabitants of 
the interior, as contrasted with the intolerance and brutal fero- 
city of the Moors ; the existence of great and populous cities in 
tAe heart ofAMcaj and the higher state of improvement and 
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superior civilization of the inhabitants of the interior, on a com- 
parison with the inhabitants of the countries adjoining to the 
coast ; and the anecdotes which are interspersed, illustrative of 
the character and disposition of the Negro inhabitants at a dis- 
tance from the coast, and beyond the influence of the slave trade, 
are in the highest degree interesting and affecting. 

The difficulties and dangers endured by the Author in tra- 
versing this unknown continent ; and the rare union of courage, 
prudence, temper, and perseverance, with the greatest ardour and 
enterprise, which distinguished his conduct in the most trying 
situations, give an additional value to Park's narrative. In this 
important but difficult part of his work he appears to have been 
peculiarly successfuL His natural and imaffected manner of 
describing exertions and sufferings which almost surpass the fic- 
tions of romance, carries a feeling and conviction of truth to the 
mind of every reader, and excites deeper and more powerful 
emotions than have often been produced, even by works of ima- 
gination. 
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The following African words recurring very frequently in the course 
of the narrative, it is thought necessary to prefix an explanation 
of them for the Reader's convenience. 



Alkaid — The head magistrate of a town or province, whose office is commonly 
hereditary. 

Bdloon^A room in which strangers are commonly lodged. 

Bar — ^Nominal money : a single har is equal in value to two shillings sterling or 
hereabouts. 

Bentang — A sort of stage, erected in every town, answering the purpose of a town- 
hall. ' 

Bushreen — A Mussulman. 

Caldbash — A species of gourd, of which the Negroes make bowls and dishes. 

Coffle or Cafila — A caravan of slaves, or a company of people travelling with any 
kind of merchandise. 

Coivries — Small shells, which pass for money in the interior. 

Dooty — Another name for the chief magistrate of a town or province ; this word is 
used only in the interior countries. 

Kafir — A Pagan native ; an unbeliever. 

Korree — A watering-place where shepherds keep their cattle. 

Kovskous — A dish prepared from boiled com. 

Mansa — A king or chief governor. 

Minkalli — A quantity of gold, nearly equal in value to ten shillings sterling. 

Paddle — A sort of hoe used in husbandry/ 

Palaver — ^A court of justice ; a public meeting of any kind. 

Saphie—An amulet or charm. 

Shea tou-lou — Vegetable butter. 

Slatees — Free black merchants, who trade chiefly in slaves. 

Soofroo — A skin for containing water. 

Sonakee — Another term for an unconverted native ; it signifies one who drinks 
strong liquors, and is used by way of reproach. 
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^\ 
>i OON" after my return from tlie East Indies in 1793, 

•/ having learnt tliat the noblemen and gentlemen, aaso- 

i ciated for the purpose of prosecuting discoveries in the 

. interior of Africa, were desirous of engaging a person to 

, explore that continent by the vray of the Gambia River, I took 

' occasion, through means of the President of the Royal Society, 

to whom I had the honour to be known, of offering myself for 

that service. I had been informed, that a gentleman of the name , ■ 

of Houghton, a captain in the army, and formerly fort-major at * 

Goree, had already sailed to the Gambia, under the direction of 

the Association, and that there vras reason to apprehend he had 
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fallen a sacrifice to the climatfi, or perished in aonie contest with 
the natives ; but this intelligence, instead of deteiiiug me from 
my purpose, animated me to persist in the offer of my services 
with the greater solicitude. I had a passionate desire to e-xamine 
into the productions of a country so little known, and to become 
experimentally acquainted with the modes of life and eliaracter 
of the natives. I knew that I was able to bear fatigue ; and I . 
relied on my youth and the strength of my constitution to 
preserve me from the effects of the climate. The salary which 
the committee allowed was sufficiently large, and I made no 
stipulation for future reward. If I should perish in my journey, 
I was willing that my hopes and expectations should perish 
with me ; and if I should succeed in rendering the geography 
of -Africa more familiar to my countrymen, and in opening to 
their ambition and industry new^sources of wealth, and new 
' channels of commerce, I knew that I was in the hands of men 
of honour, who would not fail to bestow that remuneration which 
my successful services should appear to them to merit The 
Committee of the Association, having made such inquiries as 
they thought necessar}', declared themselves satisfied with tlie 
qualifications that I possessed, and accepted me for the ser- 
vice ; and with that liberality which on all occasions distin- 
guishes their conduct, gave me every encouragement which it 
was in their power to grant, or which I could with propriety ask. 
It was at first proposed that I should accompany Mr. James 
Willis, who was then recently appointed C'onstil at Senegambia, 
and whose countenanee in that capacity it was thought might 
have served and protected me ; but Government afterwards 
rescinded his appointment, aud I lost that advant^e. The 
kindness of the Committee, however, supplied all that was necea- 
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sary. Being favoured by the Secretaiy of the Associatiou, the late 
Heniy Beaulby, Esq.. with a recommendatiou to Dr. John Laidley 
(a geiitlemiui who had resided many years at an English factory 
on the banks of the Gambia), and furnished with a letter of credit 
on lum for £200, 1 took my pass^e in the brig Endeavour, a 
small vessel trading to the Gambia for bees-wax and ivory, com- 
manded by (Japtain Kichanl Wyatt, and I became impatient for 
my departure. 

My inKtructions were very plain and concise. I was directed, 
on my arrival in Africa, " to pass on to the river Niger, eitlier by 
the way of Eambuuk, or by such other route as should be found 
most convenient That I should ascertain the course, and, if 
possible, the rise aud termination of that river. That I should 
use my utmost exeitions to visit the principal towns or cities in 
its neighbourhood, particularly Timbuctoo and Hou.'isa ; and that 
I should be afterwards at liberty to return to Europe, either by 
the way of the Gambia, or by such other route, as, under all 
the then existing circumstances of my situation and prospects, 
should appear to me to be most advisable," 

We sailed from Portsmouth on the 22d day of May 1795. On 
the 4th of June we saw the mountains over Mogadore, on the 
coast of Africa ; and on the 21st of the same month, after a 
pleasant voyage of thirty days, we anchored at Jillifree, a town 
on the northern bank of the river Gambia, opposite to James's 
Mand, where the English had formerly a small port 

The kingdom of Barra, in which the town of Jillifree is situ- 
ated, produces great plenty of the necessaries of life ; hut the 
chief trade of the inhabitants is in salt ; which commodity they 
carry up the river in canoes as high as Barraconda, and bring 
m-i^fism iu return Indian com, cotton cloths, elephants' teeth, SQUtU 
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quantities of gold dust, etc. The number of canoBS and i>eopl9 
constantly employed in this trade, make the King of Barra more j 
formidable to Europeans than any other chieftain on the river ; 
and this circumstance probably encouraged him to establish those ] 
exorbitant duties which traders of all nations are obhged to pay 
at entry, amounting to nearly £20 on every vessel, great and amaU. 
These duties or customs are generally collected in person by the 
Alkaid, or governor of Jilhfree, and he is attended on these occa- 
sions by a numerous train of dependents, among whom are found 
many who, by their frequent intercourse with the English, have f 
acquired a smattering of our language ; but they are commonly 
very noisy and very troublesome— begging for eyery thing they 
iancy vnth such earnestness and importunity, that traders, in 1 
order to get quit of them, are frequently obliged to grant their I 



On the 23d we departed from JiUifree, and proceeded to I 
Yintain, a town situated about two miles up a creek on the 1 
southern side of the river. This is much resorted to by Europeans^ 1 
on account of the great quantities of bees-wax which are brought^ 
hither for sale. The wax is collected in the woods by the Feloopa,,r 
a wild and unsociable race of people ; their country, which is of I 
considerable extent, abounds in rice ; and the natives supply the I 
traders, both on the Gambia and Cassamansa rivers, with that \ 
article, and also with goats and poultry, on very reasonable t 
The honey which they collect is chiefly used by themselves in 
making a strong intoxicating hquor, much the same as the mead ] 
which is produced from honey in Great Britain. 

In their traflc with Europeans, the Feloops generally employ I 
a factor or agent, of the Mandingo nation, who speaks a little I 
English, and is acquainted with the trade of the river. TIubJ 
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broker makes the Imrgaia ; and, with the coanivaiice of the 
Eoropean, receives a certain part only of the payment, which 
he gives to his employer as the whole ; the remainder (which is 
very tnily called the cheating Tuoney) he receives when the Feloop 
ia gone, and appropriates to himself, as a reward for his trouble. 

The language of the Keloops ia appropriate and jwculiar; 
and as their trade is chiefly conducted, as haa been observed, 
by Mandingoes, the Europeans have no inducement to learn it. 
The numerals are as follow : One — Enorif; Two — Sickalm or 
CookaJja; Three — Sisajee; Four — Sibakeer; Five — Footiuk; 
Six — Footuck-ETurry ; Seven — FooHck-Cookaha ; Eight — Footnek 
Simjee ; Nine — FooiucJc-Siiakeer ; Tim — Sihankonym. 

On the 26th we left Vintaiu, and continued oui' course up the 
river, anchoring whenever the tide failed us, and frequently tow- 
ing the vessel with the boat. Tlie river is deep and muddy, the 
banks are covered with impunelrable thickets of mangrove, and 
the whole of the adjacent country appears to be flat and swampy. 
The Gambia abounds witli fish, some species of which are 
Dxcelleat food ; but none of them that I recollect are known in 
Europe, At the entrance from the sea, sharks are found in great 
abundance ; and higher up, alligators and the hippopotamus (or 
river horse) are very numerous. The latter might with more 
propriety be called the river-elephant, being of enormous and 
unwieldy bulk, and its teeth iumish good ivory. This animal 
18 amphibious, with short and thick legs, and cloven hoofs : it 
feeds on grass, and such shrubs as the banks of the river afford, 
boughs of trees, etc, seldom venturing far from the water, in 
which it seeks refj^ on hearing the approach of man. I have 
se^i many, and always found them of a timid and inoffensive 
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In six days after leaving Vintain, we reacbeil Jonkakoiida, a 1 
place of considerable trade, where our vessel was to take in part t 
of her lading. The next inomirig, the several European triers M 
came from their different factories to receive their letters, and 9 
learn the nature and amount of the cargo ; and the captain dw- I 
patched a measenger to Dr. Laidley to inform him of my arrival. I 
He came to Jonlsakonda the morning following, when I deliverai»B 
him Mr. Beaufoy's letter, and he gave me a kind invitation to I 
spend my time at his house imtil an opportunity should offer of I 
prosecuting my journey. This invitation waa too acceptable I 
to he refused ; and being furnished by the Doctor with a horse I 
and guide, I set out from Jonk^konda at daybreak on the 5th of I 
July, and at eleven o'clock arrived at Pisania, where I was M 
accommodated with a room and other conveniences in the Doc- I 
tor's house. ■ 

Piaania ia a small village in tlie king of Tany's dominiona, 1 
estabhahed by British subjects as a factory for trade, and inha< 1 
bited solely by them and their black servants. It is situated on 1 
the banks of the Gambia, sixteen miles above Jonkakonda. The I 
white residents, at the time of my arrival there, consisted only of I 
Dr. Laidley, and two gentlemen who were brothers, of the name I 
of Ainfilie, but their domestics were numerous. They enjoyed ■ 
perfect security under the king's protection; and being highly I 
esteemed and respected by the natives at laige, wanted no ac- M 
oommodation or comfort which the country could supply ; and I 
the greatest part of the trade in slaves, ivory, and gold, was in I 
their hands. 1 

Being now settled for some time at my ease, my first object m 
was to team the Mandingo tongue, being the language in almost I 
general use throughout this part of Africa ; and without which I 
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I was fully convinced that I never could acquire an extensive 
knowledge of the country or its inhabitants. In this pursuit I 
was greatly assisted by Dr. Laidley, who, by a long reBidence in 
the country, and constant intercourse with the natives, bad made 
himself completely master of it Next to the language, my great 
object was to collect information concerning the countries I in- 
'tended to visit. On this occasion I was referred to certain traders 
(tailed Slatees. These are free black merchants, of great con- 
sideration in this part of Africa, who come down from the interior 
countries chiefly with enslaved Negroes for sale ; but 1 soon dis- 
covered that very little dependence could be placed on the ac- 
counts they gave ; for they contradicted each otht-r in the most i 
important particulars, and all of them seemed extremely unwill- 
ing that I should prosecute my journey. These circumstances 
increased my anxiety to ascertain the truth from my own personal 
observations. 

In researches of this kind, and in observing the manners and 
customs of the natives, in a country so little known to the nations 
of Eitrope, and furnished with so many striking and uncommon 
objects of nature, my time passed not unpleasantly ; and I began 
to flatter myself that I had escaped the fever, or seasoning, to 
which Europeans, on their first arrival in hot climates, are gene- 
rally subject. But, on the 31st of July, I imprudently exposed 
myself to the night Jew, in observing an eclipse of the moon, 
with a view to determine the longitude of the place ; the next 
day I found myself attacked with a smart fever and delirium ; 
and such an illness followed, as confined me to the house during 
the greatest part of August My recovery was very alow ; but 
I embraced every short interval of convalescence to walk out, 
and maka myBdf acqpftinted -m^ the prodnotiona of &e oomittrj 
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In one of those excursions, having ramWed farther than usual in 
a. hot day, I brought on a return of my fever, and on the lOth of 
September I was again confined to my bed. The fever, however, | 
was not 30 violent as before ; and in the course of three weeks 
I was able, when the weather would permit, to renew my bota- 
nical excursions ; and when it rained, I amused myself with 
drawing plants, etcT in my chamber. The care and attention of 
Dr. Laidley contributed greatly to alleviate my sufferings ; his 
company and conversation bi^uiled the tedious hours during that 
gloomy season, when the rain falls in torrents ; when suffocating 
heats oppress by day, and when the night is spent by the terrified 
traveller in listenii^ to the croaking of frogs (of which the num- 
bers are beyond imagination), the shrill cry of the jackal, and 
the deep howling of the hytena ; a dismal concert, interrupted 
only by the roar of such tremendous thunder as no person can 
form a conception of but those who have heard it. 

The country itsell^ being an immense level, and very generally 
covered with woods, presents a tiresome and gloomy uniformity 
to the eye ; but although nature has denied to the inhabitants 
the beauties of romantic landscapes, she has bestowed on them, 
with a liberal hand, the more important blessings of fertility and 
abundance. A little attention to cultivation procures a e 
ciency of com ; the fields aiford a rich pasturage for cattle ; and 
the natives are plentifully supplied with excellent fish, both from 
the Gambia river and the Walli creek. 

The grains which are chiefly cultivated are Indian com (zea 
'mays) ; two kinds of holeus spicaius, called by the natives sootuj 
and sanio ; kolcas niger, and kolt^ts bicolor ; the former of which 
they have named iassi wooHma, and the latter bassiqui. These, 
together with rice, are raised in considerable quantities ; besides 
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which the iohabitanta in the vicinity of the towns and villages 
have gardens which produce omona, calavances, yams, caasavi, 
ground-nuts, pompions, gounia, water-melons, and some other 
esculent plants. 

I observed, likewise, near the towns, small patches of cotton 
and indigo. The former of these articles supplies tlieni with 
clothing, and with the latter they dye their cloth of an 
excellent blue colour, in a manner that will hereafter be de- 
scribed. 

In preparing their com for food, the natives use a large 
wooden mortar called a palooti, in which they bruise the seed 
until it parts with the outer covering, or husk, which is then sepa- 
rated from the clean com by exposing it to the wind ; nearly in 
the same manner as wheat is cleared from the chaff in England. 
The com tliua freed from tlie husk is returned to the mortar, and 
beaten into meal, which is dressed variously in different countries ; 
but the most common preparation of it among the nations of the 
Gambia, is a sort ol' pudding, which they call kousktms. It ia 
made by lirat moistening tlie flour with water, and then stirring 
and shaking it about in a large calabash or gourd, till it adheres 
together in smaU granules, resembling saga It is then put into 
an earthen pot, whose bottom is perforated with a number of small 
holes ; and this pot being placed upon another, the two vessels 
are luted together, either with a paste of meal and water, or with 
cows' dung, and placed upon the fira In the lower vessel is 
commonly some animal food and water, the steam or vapour 
of which ascends through the perforations in the bottom of the 
upper vessel, and softens and prepares the kouakous, which is very 
much esteemed throughout all the countries that I visited, I am 
that the same manner of preparing flour is very gener- 
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ally used on the Barbary coast, and that the dish so prepai-ed 
is there called by the same name. It is therefore probable that j 
the Negroes borrowed the practice from the Moors. 

For gratifying a taste for variety, another sort of pudding ] 
called nealing is sometimes prepared from the meal of corn ; and 
they have also adopted two or three different modes of dress- 
ing their rice. Of vegetable food, therefore, the natives have no 
want ; and although the common class of people are but sparingly 
supplied with animal food, yet this article is not wholly withheld 
from them. j 

Their domestic animals are nearly the same as in Europe. 1 
Swine are found in the woods, but their flesh is not esteemed ; 
probably the marlied abhorrence in which this animal is held by 
the votaries of Mahomet has spread itself among the pagans. 
Poultry of all kinds (the turkey excepted) is everywhere to l 
had. The Guinea fowl and red paitridge abound in the fields ; 1 
and the woods furnish a small species of antelope, of which the I 
venison is highly and deservedly prized. 

Of the other wild animals in the Mandingo countries, the ] 
most conunou are the hyasno, the panther, and the elephant, ] 
Considering the use that is made of the latter in the East Indies, J 
it may he thought extraordinary that the natives of Africa h 
not, in any part of this immense continent, acquired the skill of 
taming this powerful and docile creature, and applying his strength 
and faculties to the service of man. "When I told some of the 
natives that this was actually done in the cotmtries of the East, 
my auditors laughed me to scorn, and exclaimed, Tohaubo /onnia 
(a white man's he) ! The Negroes frequently find means to de- 
stroy the elephant by fire-arms ; they hunt it principally for the 
sake of the teeth, which they transfer in barter to those who seU 
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theiu again to the Eurojieans. The flesh they eat, and consider 
it as a great delicacy. 

Tile usual bcaBt of burthen in all the Negro tenatoriea Ls the 
asB. The application of animal labour to the purposes of agri- 
cttltnre is nowhere adopted ; the plough, therefore, is wholly 
noknown. The chief implement used in husbandry ia the lioe, 
which varies in form in different districts ; and tlie labour is 
universally performed by slaves. 

On the (ith of October the waters of the Gambia were at the 
greatest height, being fifteen feet above the high-water mark of 
the tide ; after which they began to subside — at first slowly, but 
afterwards very rapidly, sometimes sinking more than a foot in, 
twenty-four hours ; by the beginning of November the river had 
sunk to its former level, and the tide ebbed and flowed as usual. 
When the river had subsided, and the atmosphere grew dry, I 
recovered apace, and began to think of my departure — for this is 
reckoned the most proper season for travelling : the natives had 
completed their harvest, and pravisions were everj-where cheap 
and plentiful. 

Dr. Laidley waa at this time employed in a trading voyage 
at Jonkakonda. I wrote to him to desire that he would nse his 
interest with the Slatees, or slave-merchants, to procure me the 
company and protection of the first cq0i: (or cara^Tin) that might 
leave Gambia for the interior country ; and in the meantime I 
requested him to purchase for me a horse and two asses. A tew 
days afterwards the Doctor returned to Pisania, and informed me 
that a coffle would certainly go for the interior in the course of 
the dry season ; but that as many of the merchants belonging to 
it bad not yet completed their asaortment of goods, he could not 
Pj^at Iffaat time they would eet out 
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As the characters and dispositions of the Slatees, and people 
that composed the caravan, were entirely unknown to me, and as 
they seemed rather averse to my purpose, and unwilling to enter 
into any positive engagements on my account ; and the time of 
their departure being withal very uncertain, I resolved, on further 
dehheration, to avail myself of the dry season, and proceed with- 
out them. 

Dr, laidley approved my determination, and promised me 
every assistance in his power to enable me to prosecute my 
journey with comfort and safety. 

This resolution having been formed, 1 made preparations 
accordingly. And now, beii^ about to take leave of my hospi- 
table friend (whose kindness and solicitude continued to the 
moment of my departure),* and to quit, for many months, the 
countries bordering on the Gambia, it seems proper, before I 
proceed with my narrative, that I should, in this place, give 
some account of the several Negro nations which inhabit the 
banks of this celebrated river, and the commercial intercourse 
that subsists between them and such of the nations of Europe 
as find their advantage in trading to this part of Africa. The 
observations which have occurred to me on both these subjecto 
will be found in the following chapter. 

" Dr. Laidley, to my infinite regret, has since paid the debtof natiu'e. He 
left Africa in the latter end of 1797, intendingloreturntoGreat Britain by way 
of the West Indies ; and died soon after iiis arrival at Barbadoes. 
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CHAPTER II. 

De»ar{ption of the Feloopg, the Jalofn, the Foulu}i», and McmdingoM \ 
— Same aceoiint of t/te Irade hetieeen the juitiong of Europe and t/ie 
natives of Afrim, by the way of the Gambia, and hetweenthe native 
inhabitanti of the coast, and ilie nationt of the interior countries— 
Their mode of selling and bu'/ing, etc. 



THE nativea of the countries bordering on the Gambia, 
thouyh distributed into a great many distinct govern- 
meutfi, may, I think, be divided into four great classes ; the 
Feloopa, the Jaloffs, the Foulahs, and the Mandingoes. Among 
all these nations, the religion of Mahomet has made, and con- 
tlnnes to make, considerable progress ; but in most of them, the 
body of the people, both free and enslaved, persevere in main- 
tainii^ the blind but harmless superstitions of their ancestors, 
and are called by the Mahomedans kafirs, or infidels. 

Of the Feloops, I have little to add to what has been observed 
concerning them in the former chapter. They are of a gloomy 
disposition, and are supposed never to forgive an injury. They 
are even said to transmit their quarrels as deadly feuds to tlieir 
posterity ; insomuch that a son considers it as incumbent on him, 
from a just sense of filial obligation, to become the avenger of his 
deceased father's wrongs. If a man loses his life in one of those 
sudden c^uaTrels, which perpetually occur at their feasts, when 
tiwwbole party is intoxic 
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of his sons (if he has more than one), endeavours to procure 1 
father's sandals, which he wears once a year, ou the anniversary 
of his father's death, until a fit opportunity offers of avenging hia 
fatfi, when the object of hia resentment seldom escapes his pursuitr 
This fierce and imi'elenting disposition is, however, counter^ 
balanced by many good qualities ; they display the utmost giati- 
tude and affection towards their benefactors ; and the fidelity 1 
with which they preserve whatever is intmsted to them is remark- I 
able. During the present war they have more 'than once taken I 
up arms to defend our merchant vessels from French privateers ; 1 
and English property, of considerable value, has frequently been 1 
left at Vintain, for a long time, entirely under the care of the I 
Feloops, who have uniformly manifested on such occasions the ] 
strictest honesty and punctuality. How greatly is it to be wished ( 
that the minds of a people, so determined and faithful, could 
he softened and civilized by the mild and benevolent spirit of 
Christianity 1 

The Jalofis (or Taloffa) are an active, powerful, and warlike 
race, inhabiting great part of that tract which lies between the 
river Senegal and the Mandingo states on the Gambia ; yet they 
differ from the Mandingoes, not only in language, but likewise 
in complexion and features. Tlie noses of the Jaloffs are ; 
much depressed, nor the lips so protuberant, as among the gene- 
rality of Africans ; and although their skin is of the deepest 
black, they are considered by the white tradei's as the most 
sightly Negroes in this part of the continent. 

They are divided into several independent states or kingdoms, ' 
which are frequently at war either with their neighbours, or with 
each other. In their manners, siiperstttions, and government 
however, they have a greater ifesemblance to the Mandingoes , 
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Uian to any other nation ; bnt excel them in the manufacture of 
cotton cloth — apiiuiint; tlie wool to a finer thread, weaving it in 
ft broader loom, and dyeing it of a better colour. 

Their language is said to be uopious and significant, and is 
often learnt by Kuropeans trading to Senegal 

Tlie Foulahs (or Plioleya), such of them at leaat as reside near 
the Gambia, are chiefly of a tawny complexion, with soft silky 
hair and pleasing features. They are much attached to a pas- 
toral life, and have introduced themselves into all the kingdoms 
on the windward coast aa herdsmen and huabandmen, paying a 
tribnte to the sovereign erf the countty for the lands which they 
hold. 

The Mandingocs constitute in truth the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants in all those districts of Africa which T visited ; and their 
language, with a few exceptions, is universally undei-stood, and 
very generally spoken, in that part of the continent. 

They are called Mandingoes, I conceive, as liaving originally 
migrated from the interior state of Manding, of which some ac- 
count will hereafter be given ; but, contrary to the present con- 
stitution of their parent country, which is republican, it appeared 
to me that the government in all the Mandingo states, near tlie 
Gambia, is monarchical. Tlie power of the sovereign is, how- 
ever, by no means unlimited. In all affairs of importance, the 
king caUa an assembly of the principal men, or elders, by whose 
I councils he is directed, and without whose advice he can neither 
\, declare war, nor conclude peace. 

In every considerable town there is a chief magistrate, called 
the Alkaid, whose office is hereditary, and whose business it is to 
preserve order, to levy duties on travellers, and to preside at all 
in. 41ie exercise of local jurisdietioa and the admin^ 
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stration of juatice. These courts are composed of the elders of 
the town (of free condition), and are termed palavers ; and their 
proceedings are conducted in the open air with sufficient solem- 
nity. Both sides of a c[uestion are freely canvassed, witnesses 
are- publicly examined, and the decisions which follow generally | 
meet with the approbation of the surrounding audience. 

As the Negroes have no written language of their own, the 1 
general rule of decision is an appeal to ancient custom; bQi4 
since the system of Mahomet has made so gieat progress among | 
them, the converts to that faith liave gradually introduced, 
with the religious tenets, many of the civil institutions of the 
Prophet ; and where the Koran is not found sufficiently explicit, 
recourse is had to a commentary called A I Sharra, containing, 
as I was told, a complete exposition or digest of the Maho- 
medan laws, both civil and criminal, properly arranged and 
illustrated. 

This frequency of appeal to written laws, with which the 
pagan natives are necessarily unacquainted, has given rise in 
their palavers to (what I httle expected to find in Africa) 
professional advocates, or expounders of the law, who are allowed 
to appear and to plead for plaintiff or defendant, much in the 
s coxmsel in the law courts of Great Britain. They 
ai'e Mahomedan Negroes who have made, or affect to have made, 
the laws of the Prophet their peculiar study ; and if I may judge 
from then- harangues, which I frequently attended, I believe that 
ill the forensic qualifications of procrastination and cavil, and the 
arts of confounding and perplexing a cause, they are not always 
I by the ablest pleaders in Europa While I was at 
Piaania a cause was heard which furnished the Mahomedan law- 
yers with an admirable opportunity of displaying their profes- 
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sionol dexterity. The case was this : An aaa belonging to a Sera- 
woolli Negro (a native of an interior countrj" near the river 
Senegal) had broke into a field of corn belonging to one of the 
M&ndingo inhabitants, and destroyed great part of it The Man- 
djngo having caught the animal iu his field, immediately drew hia 
knife and cut it« tliroat. The Serawoolli thereupon called a 
palamr (or in European terms, hrmight an action) to recover 
damages for the loss of his beast, on which he set a high value. 
The defendant confessed he had killed the ass, but pleaded a 
set off, insisting that the loss he had sustained, by the ravage in 
his com, was equal to the sum demanded for the animal. To 
ascertain this fact was the point at issue, and the learned advo- 
cates contrived to puzzle the cause in such a manner, that after 
^a hearing of three days, the court broke up without coming to 
' any determination upon it ; and a second palaver was, I suppose, 
thought necessary. 

I The Mandingoes, generally speaking, are of a mild, sociable, 
iand obhging disposition. The men are commonly above the 
middle size, well shaped, strong, and capable of endurii^ great 
labour; the women are good-natured, sprightly and agi-eeable. 
The dress of both sexes is composed of cotton cloth, of their ovra 
manufacture ; that of the men is a loose frock, not unlike a sur- 
plice, with drawers which reach half way down the leg ; and 
they wear sandals on their feet, and. white cotton caps on their 
heads. The women's dress consists of two pieces of cloth, each 
of which they wrap round the waist, which, hanging down to the 
ankles, answers the purpose of a petticoat ; the other is thrown 
negligently over the bosom and shoulders. 

This account of their clothing is indeed nearly applicable to 
jttie B^vea of all the diffetent counting \il ^Aa& '^kA qI >&£\s:^\ «k 
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peculiar national mode is observable only in the 
the women. 

Thiis, in the countries of the Gambia, the females wear a Bort 
of bandage, which they call Jalla. It is a narrow stripe of cotton 
cloth, wrapped many times round, immediately over the forehead. 
In Bondou the head ia encircled with atringa of white beads, and 
a small plate of gold ia worn in the middle of tbe forehead. In 
Kasson, the ladies decorate their heads, in a veiy tasteful and 
el^ant manner, with white sea-shells. In Kaarta and Ludamar,.' 
the women raise their hair to a great height by the addition of 
a pad (as the ladies did formerly in Great Britain), which they 
decorate with a species of coral, brought from the Bed Sea by 
pilgrims returning from Mecca, and sold at a great prica 

In the construction of their dweUing-houses, tbe Mandingoes 
also confonn to the general practice of the African nations on this 
part of the continent, contenting themselves with small and in- 
commodious hovels. A circular mud wall about four feet high, 
upon which is placed a conical roof, composed of the bamboo cane, , 
and thatched with grass, forms alike the palace of the king, and 
the hovel of the slava Their household furniture ia equally 
simple. A hurdle of canes placed upon upright stakes about two 
feet from the ground, upon which is spread a mat or bidloek's 
bide, answers tbe purpose of a bed ; a water jar, some earthen 
pots for dressing their food, a few wooden bowls and calabashes, 
and one or two low stools, compose the rest. 

As every man of free condition has a plurality of wives, it 
is found necessary (to prevent, I suppose, matrimonial dispute) 
that each of the ladies should be accommodated with a but to 
herself ; and all tbe huts belonging to the same family are sur- 
rounded by a fence, constructed of bamboo canes split and formed 
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iuto a sort of wicker-work. The wliole eaclosare is called a sirk, 
or siwA. A number of these enclosures, with narrow passages 
between them, form what is called a town ; but the huta are 
generally placed without any regularity, according to the caprice 
of the oiv-ner. Tlie only rule that seems to be attended to, is 
placiug the door towards the south-west, in order to admit the 
sea-breeze. 

In each town is a large stage called the Bentang, which 
answers the purpose of a pubhc hall or town-house ; it is com- 
posed of interwoven canes, and is generally sheltered from the atin 
by being erected in the shade of some laige tree. It is here that 
all public affairs are transacted, and trials conductetl ; and here the 
lazy and indolent meet to smoke their pipes and hear the news 
of the day. In most of the towns the Mahomedans have also a 
Wiissura, or mosque, in which they assemble and offer up their 
daily prayers, according to the rules of the Koran. 

In the account which I have thus given of the natives, tlie 
reader must bear in mind that my obaei-vationB apply chiefly to 
persons of Jne condition, who constitute, I suppose, not more 
than one-fourth part of the inhabitants at large ; the other three- 
fourths are in a state of hopeless and hereditary slavery, and are 
^ employed in cultivating the land, in the care of cattle, ajid in 
!■' ^ servile offices of all kinds, much in the same manner as the slaves 
/ in the West Indies. I was told, however, that the Mandingo 
\ master can neither deprive his slave of life, nor seU him to a 
I stranger, without first caUing a palaver on his conduct, or, in 
V other words, bringing him to a public trial ; but this degree of 
protection is extended only to the native or domestic slave. 
Captives taken in war, and those unfortunate victims who are 
1 to elavery for crimes or iBaoV(enc^,«sA,\a.i&iss*», 
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those imliappy people who are brought down from the interior 
countries for sale, have no security whatever, hut may he treated- 
and disposed of in all respects as the owner thinks proper. It 
sometimes happens, indeed, when no ships are on the coast, that 
a humane and considerate master incorporates his purchaaed ' 
slaves among his domestics ; and their offspring at least, if not 
the parents, tecome entitled to all the privileges of the native j 



The preceding remarks concerning the several nations that \ 
inhabit the banks of the Gamhia, are all that I recollect as 
necessary to be made in this place, at the outset of my journey. 
With regard to the Mandingoes, however, many particulars are 
yet to he related, some of which are necessarily interwoven into 
the narrative of my progress, and others will be given in a su 
mary at the end of ray wort, together with aU such observations 
as I have collected on the country and climate, which I could 
not with propriety insert in the regular detail of occurrences. 
What remains of the present chapter will therefore relate solely 
to the trade which the nations of Christendom have found means 
to establish with the natives of Africa by the ehaimel of the 
Gambia, and the inland traffic which has nriseii in consequence 
of it between the inhabitants of the coast and the nations of the 
interior countries. 

The earliest European establishment on this celebrated river 
was a factory of the Portuguese^ and to this must be ascribed the 
introduction of the numerous words of that language which, 
are still in use among the Ne:groes. The Dutch, French, a 
English afterwards successively possessed themselves of settle- 
ments on the coast ; but the trade of the Gambia became, and 
continued for many years, a sort of monopoly in the hands of 
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the English. In the travels of Francis Moore is preserved an ] 
account of the Eoyal African Company's establishments in this ' 
river in the year 1730, at which time James's factory alone 
consisted of a governor, deputy-governor, and two other prin- J 
cipal officers ; eight factors, thirteen writers, twenty inferior 1 
attendants and tradesmen ; a company of soldiers, and thirty- 1 
two N^[ro servants, besides sloops, shallops, and boats, with their ] 
crews ; and there were no less than eight subordinate factories I 
in other parts of the river. 

The trade with Europe, by being afterwards laid open, was 
almost anniliilated ; the share which the siibjects of Ei^land at 
this time hold in it, supports not more than two or three annual J 
ships, and I am informed that the gross value of Biitish exports ] 
is under £20,000. The French and Danes still maintain a small I 
share, and the Americans have lately sent a few vessels to the ] 
Gambia by way of experiment. I 

The commodities exported to the Gambia from Europe con- I 
siet chiefly of fire-arms and animnuition, ironware, spirituous 1 
liquors, tobacco, cotton caps, a small quantity of" broad cloth, I 
■and a few articles of the manufacture of Manchester ; a small 
assortment of India goods, with some glass beads, amber, Eind 
other trifles, for which are taken in exchange, slaves, gold dust, 
ivory, bees-wax, and hides. Slaves are the chief article, but 
the whole number which at this time are annually exported 
from the Gambia by all nations, is supposed to be under one ' 
thousand. 

Most of these unfortunate victims are brought to the coast 
in periodical caravans, many of them from very remote inland 
J countries, for the language which they speak ia nai "asA'«'*i»aSv j 
inhahitanfa of the maritime A\atn.G^?^. "Vo. a 
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part of my work I shall give the best information I have been I 
able to collect concerning the manner in which they are obtained. 
On their arrival at the coast, if no immediate opportunity offers ] 
of selling them t* advantage, they are distributed among the ' 
neighbouring villages until a slave ship arrives, or until they 
can be sold to black traders, who sometimes purchase on specu- 
lation. In the meanwhile, the poor wretches are kept constantly 
^ ^ fettered, two and two of them being chained together, and em- 
( ployed in the labours of the field ; and I am sorry to add, are 
very scantily fed, as well as harshly treated. The price of a 
slave varies according to the number of purchasers from Europe 
and the arrival of caravans from the interior ; but in general I 
reckon that a young and healthy male, from sixteen to twenty- 
five years of age, may be estimated on the spot from £18 to 
£20 sterling. 

The Negro slave merchants, as I have observed in the I 
former chapter, are called Slaiees ; who, besides slaves and the ] 
merchandize which they bring for sale to the whites, supply the 
inhabitants of the maritime districts with native iron, sweets 
smelling gums and frankincense, and a commodity called skea- 
ioulou, which literally translated, signifies tree-batter. Tliis c 
modity is extracted, by means of boiling water, from the kernel 
of a nut, as wiU be more particularly described hereafter ; 
has the consistence and appearance of butter ; and is in truth 
an admirable substitute for it. It forms an important article in 
the food of the natives, and serves also for every domestic pup* I 
pose m which oil would otherwise be used. The demand fori 
it is therefore veiy great. 

In payment of these articles, the maritime states supply the 
inteiior countries with salt, a scarce and valuable commodity. 
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as I frequently and painfully experienced in the course of my 
journey. Considerable quantities of thia article, however, are 
also supplied to the inland natives by the Moors, who obtain it 
from the salt pits in the Great Desert, and receive in return 
com, cotton cloth, and slaves. 

In thus bartering one commodity for another, many incon- 
veniences must ncceasarily have arisen at first from the want 
of coined money, or some other -visible and determinate medium 
to settle the balance, or difference of value between different 
articles, to remedy which the natives of the interior make use 
of small shells called cowries, as will be shown hereafter. On 
the coast, the inhabitants have adopted a practice which I 
believe is peculiar to themselves. 

In- their early intercourse with Europeans, the article that 
attracted most notice was iron. Its utility, in forming the 
instruments of war and husbandry, made it preferable to all 
others ; and iron soon became the measure by which the value 
of all other commodities was ascertained. Thus, a certain 
quantity of goods, of whatever denomination, appearing to be 
equal in value to a bar of iron, constituted, in the trader's phrase- 
ology, a bar of that particular merchandise. Twenty leaves of 
tobacco, for instance, were considered as a bar of tobacco ; and 
a gallon of spirits (or i-ather half spirits and half water), as a 
har of rum ; a bar of one commodity being reckoned equal in 
value to a bar of another commodity. 

As, however, it must unavoidably happen, that according 
to the plenty or scarcity of goods at market in proportion to the 
demand, the relative value would be subject to continual fluctua- 
tion, greater precision has been found necessary ; and i 
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whites at two shillings sterling. Thus a slave, whose price is 
£15, is said to be worth 150 bars. 

In ti'ansactions of this nature, it is obvious that the white 
' trader has infinitely the advantage over the African, whom, 
therefore, it is difficult to satisfy ; for, conscious of his own 
ignorance, he naturally becomes exceedingly suspicious and 
wavering ; and indeed, so very unsettled and jealous are the 
Negroes in their dealings with the whites, that a bargain is 
never considered by the European as concluded, until the pur- 
chase money is paid, and the party has taken leave. 

Having now brought together such general observations on 
the country and its inhabitants, as occurred to me during my 
residence in the vicinage of the Gambia, I shall detain the reader 
no longer vrith introductory matter, but proceed, in the next 
chapter, to a regular detail of the incidents which happened, and 
the reflections which arose in my mind, in the course of my 
painful and perilous journey, from its commencement, until my 
return to the Gambia. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Author mtg out f)vm Pimnin — Hk ailendnnta—Reacheg Jindey — 
Start) related by a Mandingo Negro — Proceeds to Medina, the 
capital of Woolli — Interinew leith the king — Saphiet nr charms — 
Proceeds to Koler^Deseription of Mamho Jumbo — Arrives at 
Koojar — Wrestling match — Crosses tlie wilderness, and arrives at 
Tallika, in the kingdom of Bondou. 



ON the Sd of December 1795, I took my departure from the 
hospitable mansion of Dr. Laidley. I was fortunately pro- 
vided with a Kegro servant, who spoke both the English and 
Mandingo tongues, Hia name was Johnson. He was a native 
of this part of Africa ; and having in his youth h«en conveyed to 
Jamaica as a slave, he had been made fi'ee, and taken to England 
by hia master, where he had resided many years ; and at length 
foimd his way back to his native coimtry. As he was known to 
Dr. Laidley, the Doctor recommended him to me, and I hired him 
as my interpreter, at the rate of ten bars monthly, to be paid to 
himself, and five bars a month to he paid to his wife during his 
absence. Dr. Laidley furthermore provided me with a Negro 
boy of hia own, named Deirii>a ; a spriglitly youth, who beaidea 
Mandingo, spoke the language of the Serawoolhee, an inland 
people (of whom mention will hereafter he made), residing on 
the banks of the Senegal ; and to induce biin to behave well, 
the Doctor promised him his freedom on hia return, in case 
t i^flbomd report favourably of hia fidelity and Bervioes. I yraa 
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furnished with a horse for myself (a small, but very hardy and 
spirited beast, which east me to the value of £" : 10s.), and two 
asaea for my interpreter and servant. My baggage was light, con- 
sisting chiefly of provisions for two days ; a small assortment of 
beads, amber and tobacco, for the purchase of a fresh supply, 
as I proceeded ; a few changes of linen, and other necessary 
apparel, an umbrella, a pocket sextant, a magnetic compass, and a 
thermometer ; together with two fowling-pieces, two paiia of 
pistols, and some other small articles. 

A freeman (a Busbreen or Mabomedan), named Madiboo, who 
was travelling to the kingdom of Bambarra, and two Slatees, or 
slave merchants of the Serawoolli nation, and of the same sect, 
who were going to Bondon, offered their services as far as they 
intended respectively to proceed ; as did likewise a Negro named 
Tami (^so a Mahomedan), a native of Kasson, who had been 
employed some years by Dr. Laidley as a blacksmith, and was 
returning to his native country with the savings of his labours. 
All these men travelled on foot, driving their aaaea before them. 

Thus I bad no less than six attendants, all of whom had been 
taught to regard me with great respect, and to consider that their 
safe retm-n hereafter, to the coxmtriea on the Gambia, would de- 
pend on my preservation. 

Dr. Laidley himself, and Messrs. Ainsley, with a number of 
their domestics, kindly determined to accompany me the two first 
days ; and, I believe, they secretly thought they should never see 
me afterwards. 

We reached Jindey the same day, having crossed the Walli 
creek, a branch of the Grambia, and rested at the house of a black 
woman, who had fonnerly been the cJi^re amte of a white trader 
named Hewett ; and who, in consequence thereof was called, by 
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way of distinction, Seniora. In the evening we walked out to 
aee an at\joining village, belonging to a Slat^e named Jemaffoo 
Mamadoo, the richest of all the Gambia traders. We found hiin at 
home ; and lie thought so highly of the houour done him by this 
visit, that he presented us with a fine bullock, which was imm&- 
dfat^ly killed, and part of it dressed for our evening's repast. 

The Negroes do not go to supper till lat-e, and in order to ■ 
amuse ourselves while our beef was preparing, a Mandingo was 
desired to relate some diverting stories ; in listening to which, 
and smoking tobacco, we spent three houre. These stories bear 
some resemblance to tho.'ie in the Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments ; but, in general, are of a more ludicrous cast. I shall here 
abridge one of them for the reader's amusement. 

" Many years ago (said the relater), the people of Doomasanaa 
(a town on the Gambia), were much annoyed by a lion, that came 
every night, and took away some of their cattle. By continuing 
his depredations, the people were at length so much enraged, that 
a party of them resolved to go and hunt the monster. They ac- 
cordingly proceeded in search of the common enemy, which they 
found concealed in a thicket ; and immediately firing at him, 
were lucky enough to wound hini in such a manner, that, in 
springing from the thicket towards the people, he fell down among 
the grass, and was unable to rise. The animal, however, mani- 
fested such appearance of vigour, that nobody cared to approach 
him singly ; and a consultation was held concerning the pro- 
perest means of taking him alive ; a circumstance, it was said, 
which, while it furnished undeniable proof of tieir prowess, would 
turn out to great advantage, it heing resolved to convey him I 
to the coast, and aeR him to the Eurapeans. While 
ilg4»l??pp8ed on? £lan, and some another^ t 
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a scheme. This was, to strip the roof of a house of its thatch, I 
and to cany the bamboo frame (the pieces of ■which are well I 
secured together by thonga), and throw it over the lion. If, in I 
approaching him, he should attempt to spring upon them, they I 
had nothing to do but to let down the roof upon themselves, J 
and fire at the lion through the rafters. I 

" This proposition was approved and adopted. The thatch J 
was taken from the roof of a hut, and the lion-hunters, support- I 
ing the fabric, marched courageously to the field of battle ; each 1 
person carrying a gun in one hand, and bearing hia share of the 
roof on the opposite shoulder, ' In this manner they approached 
the enemy ; but the beast had by this time recovered his strength ; j 
and such was the fierceness of his countenance, that the hunters, 1 
instead of proceeding any further, thought it prudent to provide i 
for their own safety, by covering themselves with the roof. Un- 
fortunately, the hon was too nimble for them ; for, making a 
spring while the roof was setting down, both the beast and hia J 
pursuers were caught in the same cage, and the lion devoured J 
them at his leisure, to the great astonishment and mortification I 
of the people of Doomasansa ; at which place it is dangerous even I 
at this day to tell the story, for it is become the subject of laugh- J 
ter and derision in the neighbouring countries, and nothing will I 
enrage an inhabitant of that town so much as desiring him to I 
catch a lion alive." I 

About one o'clock in the aft«moon of the 3d of December, I 
I took my leave of Dr, Laidley and Messrs. Ainsley, and rode-1 
slowly into the woods. I had now before me a boundless forest, I 
and a country, the inhabitants of which were stiwigers to civi- 
lized Kfe, and to most of whom a white man was the object of 
curiosity or plunder, I reflected that I had parted from the last 
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Eui-opean I might probably behold, and perhaps quitted for ever 
the comforts of Christian society. Thoughts like these would 
necessarily cast a gloom over the nuDd, and I rode musing along 
for about tliree inilea, when I was awakened from my reverie by 
a body of people, who came running up and stopped the asaes, 
giving me to understand that I must go with them to Peckaba, ■ 
to present myself to the king of Walli, or pay customs to them. 
I endeavoured to make tUem comprehend tliat the object of my 
journey not being traffic, I ought not to be subjected to a tax 
like the Slatees and other merchants who travel tor gain ; but 1 
reasoned to no purpose. Tliey said it was usual for travellers 
of all descriptions t« moke a present to the king of Wolli, and 
without doing so I could not be permitted to proceed. As they 
were more numerous than my attendants, and withal very noisy, 
I thought it prudent to comply with their demand, and having 
presented them with four bars of tobacco, for the king's use, I 
was permitted to continue my journey, and at sunset reached a 
vill^e near Kootactmda, where we rested for the night. 

In the morning of December 4th, I passed Kootacunda, the 
last town of Walli, and stopped about an hour at a small adjoin- 
ing village to pay customs to an officer of the king of Woolli. 
We rested the ensuing night at a village called Tahajang, and at 
noon the next day (December 5th) we reached Medina, the 
capital of the king of Woolli's dominions. 

The kingdom of Woolli is bounded by WalH on the west, 
by the Gambia on the south, 'by the email river Walli on the 
north-west, by Bondou on the north-east, and on the east by 
the Simbani wilderness. 

The country everywhere rises into gentle acclivities, which 
are generally covered with ejAeuBlve woods, and the townB m^ ^ 
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situated in the intermediate valleys. Each town ia surrounded. 1 
by a tract of cultivated land, the produce of which, I presume^ I 
ia found sufficient to supply the wants of the inhabitants ; for, I 
the soil appeared to me to be everywhere fertile, except near- ] 
the tops of the ridges, where the red iron-stone and stunted. I 
shrubs sufficiently marked the boundaries between fertility and J 
barrenness. The chief productions are cotton, tobacco, and) 
esculent vegetables ; all which are raised in the valleys, t 
rising grounds being appropriated to different sorts of c 

The inhahitanta are Mandingoe.9 ; and, Uke most of tbe.^ 
Mandingo nations, are divided into two great sects, the Ma-. I 
homedans, who are called Btislireens, andtthe Pagans, wiio areJ 
called indiscriminately, Kafirs (unbelievers) and SonaMes (i. a 
men who drink strong liquors). The Pagan natives are 1 
far the most mmieroua, and the government of the country i 
in their hands, for though the most respectable among the- 1 
Bushreens are frecLuently consulted in affairs of impoitance, yefeJ 
they are never permitted to take any share in the executive! 
government, which rests solely in the hands of the Mav&a, opI 
sovereign, and great officers of the state. Of these, the firs 
in point of rank is the presumptive heir of the crown, who i| 
called the Farbanna; next to him are the Alkaids, or provi 
cial governors, who are more freqiiently called Keanios. Then " 
follow the two grand divisions of freemen and slaves ;• of the 
former, the Slatees, so frequently mentioned in the preceding 
pages, are considered as the principal ; hut in all classes grea 
respect is paid to the authority of aged men. 

On the death of the reigning monarch, hia eldest son (if h 

• The term whicli aigniSea a 
slave, Jong. 
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lias attained tlie age of luanliood) succeeds to tlie regal autho- 
rity. If there ia no son, or if the son is under the age 
discretion, a meeting of the great men is held, and the late 
monarch's neareet relation (comuionly Ids brother) is called to 
the government, not as regent, or guardiim to the infant son, 
but in full light, and to the exchision of the minor. The charges 
of tiie government are defrayed by occasional tributes from the 
people, and by duties on goods transpoi-ted across tlie countiy. 
Travellers, on going from the Gambia towards the interior, pay 
customs in European merchandise. On returning they pay in 
iron and skea-touhu, ; these taxes are paid at every town. 

Medina,* the capital of the kingdom, at which I was now 
arrived, is a place of considerable extent ; and may contain 
from eight hundred to one tboiisand houses. It is fortified in 
the common African manner, by a surrounding high wall built 
of clay, and an outward fence of pointed stakes and prickly 
bushes ; but the walls are neglected, and the outward tence has 
Htxffered considerably from the active hands of busy housewives, 
who pluck up the stakes for firewood. I obtained a lodging at 
one of the king's near relations, who apprized me, that at my 
introduction to the king, I must not presume to shake hands 
with him. It was not usual, he said, to allow this liberty to 
strangers. Thus instructed, I went in the afternoon to pay 
my respects to the sovereign ; and ask permission to pass 
through his territories to Bondou. The king's name was Jaiia. 
He was the same venerable old man of whom so favourable an 
account was transmitted by Major Houghton. I found him 
seated upon a mat before the door of his hut ; a number of 

• MeJina, id the Arabic, signifies a city. The name is not nncoinmon 
xnLDDg Qie NegTMB, and has probably been bonowed &am the UahomadaDB. i 
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men and womeu were arranged on each side, who were smgmg 
and clapping their hands. I saluted him respectfully, and 
informed him of the purport of my visit The king graciously 
replied, that he not only gave me leave to pass through his 
country, but would offer up his prayers for my safety, On this, 
one of my attendants, seemingly in return for the king's con- 
descension, began to sing, or rather to roar, an Arabic 
at every pause of whieh, the king himself, and aU the people 
present, struck their hands against their foreheads, and exclaimed, 
with devout and affecting solemnity, Amen, Amen .'* The king 
told me, furthermore, that I should have a guide the day follow- 
ing, who would conduct me safely to the frontier of his kingdom. 
I then took my leave, and in the evening sent the king an 
order upon Dr. Laidley for three gallons of rum, and received 
in return great store of provisions. 

Dec. Gth — Early in the morning, I went to the king a second 
time, to learn if the guide was ready. I found his majesty sitting 
upon a bullock's hide, warming himseif before a large fire ; for 
the Africans are sensible of the smallest variation in the tem- 
perature of the air, and frequently complain of cold when 
European is oppressed with heat He received me with a bene- 
volent countenance, and tenderly entreated me to desist from my 
purpose of travelling into the interior, telling me that Major 
Houghton had been killed in his route, and that, if I followed 
liis footsteps, I should probably meet with his fate. He said that 

■ It may Beero from hence that the king was a Mabomedac ; but I was 
assured to the contrary. He joined in prayer on this occasion prohaUy from i 
the mere dictates of his henevolent mind ; considering perhaps that prayers J 
to the Almighty, offered up witli tr«e devotion and sincerity, were aqnallyB 
acceptable whether from Buahreen or Pagan. 
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I must not judge of the people of the eastern wuntry by those of 
"WooUi ; that the latter were acquamt«d with white men, and 
respected them ; whereas the people of tlie ensi had never seen 
a white man, and would certainly destroy me. I thanked the 
king for his aSectionate solicitude, but told him that T had 
tx>DHideTed tlie matter, and was determined, notwithstanding all 
dangers, to proceed. The king shook hia head, but desisted from 
fiirtlier persuasion, and told me the guide should be ready in the 
aftemoon. 

About two o'clock, the guide appearing, I went and took my 
last farewell of the good oM king, and in three hours reached 
Konjonr, a small village, where we determined to rest for the 
night. Here I purchased a fine sheep for some beads, and my 
SerawooUi attendants killed it with all the cereraoniea prescribed 
by their religion ; part of it was dressed for supper, after which 
a dispute arose between one of the Serawoolli Negroes and 
Johnson, my interpreter, about the sheep's boms. The former 
claimed the boms as his perquisite, for having acted the part of 
our butcher, and Johnson contested the claim. I settled the 
matter by giving a horn to each of them. This trifling incident 
is mentioned as inti-oductoiy to what follows ; for it appeared on 
inqoiry that these horns were highly valued, as being easily con- 
vertible into portable sheaths, or cases, for containing and 
keeping secure certain charms or amulets called saphdes, which 
the Negroes constantly wear about them. These saphies are 
prayers, or rather sentences from the Koran, which the Maho- 
medan priests write on scraps of paper, and sell to the simple 
natives, who consider them to possess very extraordinary virtues. 
Some of the Negroes wear them to guard themselves against 
the bite of suakea or .aUigatoK, and on this occasion the 
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sapliie ia commonly enclosed iu a snake's or alligator's skin, and 
tied rotrnd the ankle. Others have recourse to them in time 
of war, to protect their persons against hostjle weapons ; but the 
common use to which these amulets are applied is to prevent or 
cure todily diseases, to preserve from hunger and thirst, and 
generally to conciliate the favour of superior powers under all 
the circumstances and occuireneea of life.* 

In this case it is impossible not to admire the wonderful 
contagion of superstition; for, notwithstanding that the majority 
of the Kegroes are pagans, and absolutely reject the doctrines 
of Mahomet, I did not meet with a man, whether a Eushreen or 
Kafir, who was not fully persuaded of the powerful efficacy of 
these anmlets. The ti-uth is, that all the natives of this part of 
Africa consider the art of writing as hordering on magic ; and it 
is not in the doctrines of the Prophet, but in the arts of the 
magician that their confidence is placed. It will hereafter be 
seen that I was myself lucky enough, in circumstances of distress, 
to turn the popular credulity iu this respect to good account. 

On the 7th I departed from Konjour, and slept at a village 
called Malla (or Mallalng) ; and on the 8th, about noon, I arrived 
at Kolor, a considerable town, near the entrance into which I 
observed, hanging upon a tree, a sort of masquerade habit, made 
of the bark of trees, which I was told on inquiry belonged to 
MUMBO JUMBO. This is a strange bugbear, common to all the 
Mandingo towns, and much employed by the Pagan natives in 
keeping their women in subjection ; for as the Kafirs are not 
restricted in the number of their wives, every one marries aa 
many as he can conveniently maintain ; and aa it frequently 

* 1 believe thai similar charms oi- amulets, onder the uames of domiiii, gri- 
ffri,/etie/i,elc., etc., are cominou la all porta of Africa, 
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happens that the ladiea diBsgree among themselves, family quar- 
rels sometimes rise to such a height that the authority of the 
hushand can no longer preserve peace in his household. In such 
cases, the interposition of Mumbo Jumbo is called in, and ia ^ 
always decisive. 

This strange minister of justice (who ia supposed to be either 
the husband himself, or some person instructed by him), chsguised 
in the dress that lias been mentioned, and armed with the rod of 
public authority, annoimces his coming (whenever his services 
are required) by loud and dismal screams in the wood.s near the 
town. He begins the pantomime at the approacli of night ; and 
as soon as it is dark he enters the town, and proceeds to the 
Bentang, at which all the inhabitants inuiiediately aHsemhle. 

It may easily be supposed that this exhibition ia not much 
relished by the women ; for as the person in disguise ia en- 
tirely unknown to them, every married female suspects that the 
visit may possibly be intended for herself; but they dare not 
refuse to appear when they are summoned ; and the ceremony 
commences with songs and dances, which continue till midnight, 
about which time M umbo fixes on the offender. This unfortunate 
victim being thereupon immediately seized, is stripped naked, I 
tied to a post, and severely sconi^ed with Mumbo's rod, amidst ) 
the shouts and derision of the whole assembly ; and it is remark- 
able, that the rest of the women are the loudest in their exclama- 
tions on this occasion against their unliappy sister. Daylight 
puts an end to this indecent and unmanly reveL 

Dec. 9th. — Aa there was no water to be procured on the road, 
we travelled with great expedition until we reached Tambacunda ; ' 
and departing from thence early the next morning, the 10th, we 
reached, in the evening, Kooniakaiy, a town of nearly the BCima _ 
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magnituLle as Kolor. About noou on the llth we arrived at 
Koojar, the frontier town of Woolli, towards Bondou, from which 
it is separated by an intervening wilderness of two days' journey. 

The guide appointed by the king of Woolli being now to . 
return, I presented him with some amber for his trouble ; and 
havii^ been informed that it was not possible at all tiinea to 
procure wat^r in the wilderness, I made inquiry for men who 
would ser\-e both as guides and water-bearers during my journey 
across it. Three Hegroes, elephantr-hunters, offered their services 
for these purposes, which I accepted, and paid them three bars 
each in advance, and the day being far spent, I determined to 
pass the night in my present quarters. 

The inhabitants of Koojar, though not wholly unaccustomed 
to the sight of Europeans (most of them having occasionally 
visited the countries on the Gambia) beheld me with a mixture 
of curiosity and reverence, and in the evening invited me to see 
a iiiobering, or wrestling match, at the Bentang. This is an ex- 
hibition very common in all the Mandingo countries. The spec- 
tators arranged themselves in a cirele, leaving the intermediate , 
apace for the wrestlers, who were strong active young men, full , 
of emulation, and accustomed, I suppose, from their infancy to 
this sorii of exertion. Being stripped of their clothing, except a I 
short pair of drawers, and having their skin anointed with oil, or ' 
shea butter, the combatants approached each other on all fours, 
parrying with and occasionally extending a hand for some time, 
till at length one of them sprang forward, and caught his rival by 
the knee. Great dexterity and judgment were now displayed ; 
but the contest was decided by superior strength ; and I think 
that few Europeans would have been able to cope with the con- 
queror. It must not be unobserved that the combatants were 
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ammated by the music of a drum, by which their actions were in 
some measure regulated. 

The wrestling waa succeeded by a dance, in which many per- 
fonuers assisted, all of wliom were provided with little bells, which 
were faatened to their legs and arms ; aud here, too, the drum 
regulated their motiona. It was beaten with a crooked stick, 
which the drummer held in his right hand, occasiomJly using his 
left to deaden the sound, and thus vary the music. The drum 
ia likewise applied on theae occasions to keep order among the 
spectators, by imitating the sound of certain Mandingo sentences : 
for example, when the wrestling match ia about tt> begin, the 
drummer strikes what is undiiratood tu signify ali hw see, — sit all 
down ; upon which the spectators immediately seat tbemselvea ; 
and when the combatants are to begin, he strikes amuta amuta, 
— take hold, take hold, 

In the course of the evening I was presented, by way of re- 
freshment, with a liquor which tasted so much like the strong 
beer of my native country (and very good beer, too), as to induce 
me to iuquire into its composition ; and I learnt, witli some de- 
gree of surprise, that it was actually made from com which had 
been previously malted, mucli in the same manner aa barley is 
malted in Great Britain. A root yielding a grateful bitter was 
used in lieu of hops, the name of which I have forgot ; but the 
corn which yields the wort is the Iwlcus spicatm of botanists. 

Early in the morning (the 12th), I found that one of the 
elephant-huutera had absconded with the money he had received 
from me in part of wages ; and in order to prevent the other 
two from following his example, I made them instantly fill their 
calabashes (or goimis) with water, and as the sun rose I entered 
a that separates the kingdoms of WooUi and Bondou. 
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We had not travelled more than a mile before my attendants 
insisted on stopping, that they might prepare a saphie or chann, 
to insure us a safe journey. Thia was done hy muttering a few 
sentences, and spitting upon a stone, which was thrown before us 
on the road. The same ceremony was repeated three times, after 
which the Segroes proceeded with the greatest confidence ; every 
one being firmly persuaded that the stone (like the scape-goat) 
had carried with it everything that could induce superior powers 
to visit us with misfortune. 

We continued our journey without stopping any more till 
noon, when we came to a large tree, called by the natives Neema 
Taba. It had a very singular appearance, heiug decorated with 
innumerable rags or scraps of cloth, which persona travelling 
across the wilderness had at different times tied to the branches ; 
probably, at first, to inform the traveller that water was to be 
found near it ; hut the custom has been so greatly sanctioned by 
time, that nobody now prestimes to pass without hanging up 
something. I followed the example, and suspended a handsome 
piece of cloth on one of the boughs ; and being told that either 
a well, or pool of water, was at no great distance, I ordered the 
Negroes to uidoad the asses that we might give them com, and 
regale ourselves with the provisions we had brought. In the 
meantime I sent one of the elephant-hunters to look for the 
well, intending, if water was to be obtained, to rest here for the 
night. A pool was found, but the water was thick and muddy, 
and the Negro discovered near it the remains of a fire recently 
extinguished, and the fragments of provisions ; which afforded 
a proof that it had been lately visited either by travellers or 
banditti. The fears of my attendants supposed the latter ; and 
believing that robbers lurked netir us, 1 was persuaded to chan^ 
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my resolution of resting here all night, and proceed to another 
watering-place, which I was assured we might reach early in the 

evening. 

"We departed accordingly, but it was eight o'clock at night 
hefore we came to the watering-place ; and being now sufficiently 
fatigued ■with so long a day's jouniey, we kindled a large fire, 
and lay down, surrounded by our cattle on the bare gniund, more 
than a gun-shot from any bush — the Negroes agreeing to keep 
watch by turns to prevent surprise, 

I know not indeed that any danger was justly to be dreaded. 
but the Negroes were unaccountably apprehensive of banditti 
during the whole of the journey. As soon therefore as daylight 
appeared, we filled our aoofrooa (skins) and calabashes at the pool, 
and set out for Tallika, the first town in Bondou, which we reached 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon (the 13th of December). I 
cannot, however, take leave of WooUi, without observing that I 
was everywhere well received by the natives ; and that the 
fatigues of the day were genemlly alleviated by a hearty welcome 
at night ; and althoc^h the African mode of living was at first 
unpleasant to me, yet I found at length that custom surmounted 
trifling inconveniences, and made everything palatable and eaey. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Some account of ike inhabitants of Tallika — Tlie Autluir proceeds for 
Fatteconda — Incidents on ilie road — Crosses the Neriko — Arrive* ' 
at Koorkarany — Reaches the river FalemS — Fishery on that river 
— Proceeds along its bank to Naye or Nayemow — Crosses the 
Faleme, and arrives at Fatteconda — Has an interview with 
Ahnami, the sovereign of Bondou — Description of the ki 
dwelling — Has a seamd interview with the king, who begs thu J 
Authof^s coat — Author visits ilie king's wives— Is permitted ti 
depart on friendly terms — Journey by night — Arrives at Joag— 
Some account of Bondou anil its inliabitants, the Foulahs. 

TALLIKA, the frontier town of Bondou towards Woolli, ia I 
inhftbited chiefly by Foulaha of the Mohnmedan religion, I 
who live in considerable affluence, partly by furnishing provisions. I 
to the eoffies, or caravana, that pass through the town, and partly 1 
by the sale of ivory, obtained by huntiug elephants ; in which 1 
employment the young men are generally very successful. Her^ I 
an officer belonging to the king of Bondou constantly resides, 
whose business it ia to give timely information of the arrival of 
the caravans, which are taxed according to the number of 
loaded asaes that arrive at Tallika. 

I took up ray residence at this officer's house, and agreed 
with him to accompany me to Fatteconda, the residence of the 
king, for which he was to receive iive bars ; and before my 
departure I wrote a few lines to Dr. Laidley, and gave my letter 
to the master of a caravan bound for the Gambia. This caravan 
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consisted of nine or ten peojile with five asses loaded with ivory. 
The lai^e teeth are conveyed in nets, two on each side of the ass ; 
the small ones are wrapped up in akina, and secured with ropes. 
Dec. l+th. — IVe left TalUka, and rode on very peaceably for 
about two miles, when a violent quarrel ar()se between two of my 
feUow-traveUera, one of whom was the blacksmith, in the course 
of which they bestowed some opprobrious terms npon each other ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that an African wiU sooner forgive a 
blow than a term of reproach applied t<^his ancestors. — "Strike 
me, hut do not ctirse my mother," is a common expression even 
among the slaves. This Bort of abuse, therefore, so enr^ed one 
of the disputants, that he drew his cutlass upon the blacksmith, 
and would certainly have ended the dispute in a very serious 
manner, if the others had not laid hold of him, and wrested the 
cutlass from him. I was obliged to interfere, and put an end to 
this disagreeable busineea, by desiring the blacksmith to he silent, 
and telling the other, who I thought was in the wrong, that if he 
attempted in future to draw his cutlass, or molest any of my 
attendants, I should look upon him as a robber, and shoot him 
without further ceremony. This threat had the desired effect, 
and we marched sullenly along till the afternoon, when we ^rived 
at a number of small villages scattered over an open and fertile 
plain. At one of these, called Ganado, we took up our residence 
for the night Here an exchange of presents and a good supper 
terminated all animosities among my attendants ; and the night 
was far advanced before any of us thought of going to sleep. We 
were amused by an itinerant singing rnati,* who told a number 

These are a, sort of travelling bards and musiciana, nbo sing extempore 
songs in praise of those who employ them. A fuller account of them will be 
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of diverting stories, and played some sweet airs, by blowing his, 1 
breatli upon a bowstring, and striking it at the same time with a ' 
stick. 

Dec. I5th.^At daybreak, my feUow^-travellers, the Sera- 
woollies, took leave of me, with many prayers for my safety. 
About a mile from Ganado, we crossed a considerable branch of 
the Gambia, called Neriko, The banks were steep, and covered 
with mimosas; and I obaeiTed in the mud a number of lai^e 
mussels, but the native^ do not eat thera. About noon, the sun 
being exceedingly hot, we rested two hours in the shade of a tree, J 
and purchased some milk and pounded com from some Toulah I 
herdsmen, and at sunset reached a town called Koorkarany, ' 
where the blacksmith bad some relations ; and here we rested 
two days. 

Koorkarany is a Mabomedan town, surrounded by a high 1 
wall, and is provided with a mosq^ue. Here I was shown a num- I 
ber of Arabic manuscripts, particularly a copy of the book before J 
mentioned, called Al Skara. The Maraboo or piieat, in whose I 
possession it was, read and explained to me in Mandingo, many I 
of the moat remarkable passages ; and in return, I showed him I 
Eichardson's Arabic gi-ammar, which he very much admired. I 

On the evening of the second day (Dec. 17th) we departed I 
from Koorkarany. We were joined by a young man who was | 
travelling to Fattecouda for salt ; and as night set in we I 
reached Dooggii, a small village about three miles from Koop- ^ 
karany. 

Provisions were here so cheap that I purchased a bullock tox 
six small stones of amber ; for I found my company increase or 
diminish according to the good fare they met with. 

Dec-. 1 8th. — Early in the morning we departed from Dooggii, 
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and being joined by a nimiber of Foulabs and other people, made 
a formidable appearance, and were under no apprehension of being 
plundered in the woods. About eleven o'clock, one of the asses 
proving very refractorj', the Negroes took a curious method to 
make him tractable. They cut a forked stick, and putting the 
forked part into the ass's mouth, like the hit of a bridle, tied the 
two smaller parts together above his bead, leaving the lower part 
of the stick of sufBcient length to strike against the ground if the 
ass should attempt to put bis head down. After this, the asa 
walked along quietly and gravely enougli, taking care, after some 
practice, to bold his head sufTicieutly high to prevent the atones 
or roots of trees from striking against the end of the stick, which 
experience had taught him would give a severe shock to his teeth. 
This contrivance pixwiuced a ludicrous appearance, but my fellow- 
travellers told me it was constantly adopted by the Slatees, and 
always proved effectual. 

In the evening we arrived at a few scattered villages, sur- 
rounded with extensive cultivation ; at one of which, called Bug- 
gil, we passed the night in a miserable hut, having no other bed 
than a bundle of corn stalks, and no provisions but what we 
brought with us. The wells here are dug with great ingenuity, 
and are very deep. I measured one of the bucket^ropes, and 
found the depth of the well to be twenty-eight fathoms. 

Dec. 19tb,— We departed from Bu^il, and travelled along 
a dry, stony height, covered with mimosas, till mid-day, when 
the land sloped towards the east, and we descended into a deep 
valley, in which I observed abundance of whin-stone and white 
quartz. Pursuing our course to the eastward, along this valley, 
in the bed of an exhausted river course, we came to a large village, 
j^^^^^^ntende^t^l^g^^W^found many of the nafeea 
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dressed in a thin French gauze, which they called byqui ; thu4 
being a light airy dress, and well calculated to display the shapftB 
of their persons, is much eeteeiued by tbe ladies. The m; 
of these females, however, did not correspond with their dresa 
for they were rude and troublesome in the highest degree ; they I 
surrounded me in numbers, begging for amber, beads, etc., andfl 
were so vehement in theii' solicitations, that I found it impoasibl9-B 
to resist them. They tore my cloak, ciit the buttons from myB 
boy's clothes, and were proceeding to other outrages, when 1 1 
mounted ray horse aud rode off, followed for half a mOe by a 1 
body of these haipies. 

In the evening we reached Soobrudooka, and as my company 1 
was numerous (being fourteen), I purchased a sheep,-and abuu-KJ 
dance of com for supper ; after whicli we lay down by the bna-l 
dies, and passed an uncomfortable night in a heavy dew. 

Dec. 20th.— We departed from Soobnidooka, and at two^fl 
o'clock reached a large village situated on the banks of the Falem£a 
river, which is here rapid and rocky. The natives were employeiB 
in fishing in various ways. The large fish were taken in long^l 
baskets made of split cane, and placed in a strong current, which 4 
was created by walls of stoue built across the stream, certain open.* 
places being left, through which the water rushed with great force, m 
Some of these baskets were more than twenty feet long, and whenB 
once the fish had entered one of them, the forae of the streami 
prevented it from returning. The small fish were taken in great! 
numbers in hand-nets, which the natives weave of cotton, and u 
with great dexterity. The fish last mentioned are about the siza I 
of sprats, and are prepared for sale iu different ways, the most 1 
common is by pounding them entire as they come from the si 
in a wooden mortar, and exposing them to dry in the sun, in J 
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large lumpa like sugar loaves. It may be BUpposed that the smell 
is not very agreeable ; but in the Moorish countries to the north 
of the Senega], where fish is scarcely known, this preparation is 
esteemed as a luxury, and sold to considerable advantage. The 
manner of using it by the nativiia is, by dissolving a piece of this 
black loaf in boiling water, and mixing it with their kouekous. 

I thought it very singular, at this season of the year, to find 
the banks of the Falem^ everywhere covered with large and 
beautiful fields of com, but on examination I found it was not 
the same speeiea of grain as is commonly cidtivat«d on the Gam- 
bia ; it is called by the natives Manio, and grows in the diy 
season ; is very prolific, and is reaped in the month of January, 
It is the same wliich, from the depending position of the ear, is 
called by botanical writers Aolcus cemvuB. 

On returning to the village, after an excursion to the river 
side to inspect the fishery, an old Moorish shereef came to 
bestow his blessing upon me, and beg some paper to write 
eaphies upon. This man had seen Major Houghton in the 
kingdom of Kaarta, and told me that he died in the country of 
the Moors. I gave biin a few sheets of paper, and he levied a 
similar tribute from the blacksmith ; for it is customary for young 
Mussulmans to make presents to the old ones in order to obtain 
their blessing, which is pronounced in Arabic, and received vrith 
great humility. 

About three in the afternoon we continued our course along 
the bank of the river, to the northward, till eight o'clock, when 
we reached Nayemow ; here the hospitable master of the town 
received ua kindly, and presented us with a buUock. In return, 
I gave him some amber and beads. 

Dec. 21st. — In the morning, having agreed for a canoe to 
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carry over my bundles, I crossed the river, which came up W I 
my knees as I sat on my horae ; but the water is so clear, that 1 
from the high bank the bottom is visible all the way over' 

Aboat noon we entered i'atteconda, the capital of Bondoii; 
and in a little time received an invitation to the house of a 
respectable Slatee ; for as there are no public-houses in Africa, ' 
it is customary for strangers to stand at the Bentang, or some 
other place of public resort, till they are invited to a lodging by 
some of the inhabitants. We accepted the offer, and in an hour 
afterwards, a person came and told me that he was sent on 
purpose to conduct me to the king, who was very desirous of see- . 
ing nie immediately, if I was not too much fatigued. 

I took my interpreter with me, and followed the messenger 
till we got quite out of the town, and crossed some com fields ". 
when suspecting some trick, I stopped, and asked the guide 
whither he was going. Upon which he pointed to a man sitting 
imder a tree at some little distance ; and told me that the king j 
irequently gave audience in that retired manner, in order toj 
avoid a crowd of people ; and that nobody but myself and my ■ 
interpreter must approach him. When I advanced, the kingi 
desired me to come and sit by him upon the mat ; and after , 
hearing my story, on whicli he made no observation, he asked if 1 
I wished to purchase any slaves, or gold : being answered in tha 
negative, he seemed ratlier surprised, but desired me to come t 
him in the evening, and he would give me some provisions. 

This monarch was called Almami, a Moorish name, though 
I was told that he was not a Mahomedan, but a Kafir, or Pagan. 
I had heard that he had acted towards Major Houghton with 
great unkindness, and caused him to be plundered. His 
behaviour, therefore, towards myself at this bterview, though 
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much more c?ml than I expectfid, was far from freeing me from 
imeasineas. I still apprehended some double deaHng ; and as I 
was now entirely in hia power, I thought it best to smooth the 
way by a present : accordingly 1 took with me iu the evening, one 
canister of gnniiowder, some amber, tobacco, and my umbreUa ; 
and as I considered that my bundles would inevitably be searched, 
I concealed some few articles in the roof of the hut where I 
lodged, and I put on my new blue coat, in order to preserve it. 

All the houses belonging to the king and his family are 
surrounded by a lofty mud wall, which couvei-ts the whole into 
a kind of citadel. The interior is subdivided into different 
courts. At the first place of entrance I observed a man standing 
with a musket on his shoidder ; and 1 found the way to the 
presence very intricate, leading throi^h many passages, with 
sentinels placed at the different doora. When we came to the 
entrance of the court in which the king resides, both my guide 
and interpreter, according to custom, took off their sandals ; 
and the former pronounced the king's name aloud, repeating it 
till he was answered from witldn. We found the monarch 
ritting upou a mat, and two attendants with him. I repeated 
what I had before told him concerning the object of my journey, 
^nd my reasons for passing through hia country. He seemed, 
'■however, but half satisfied. The notion of travelling for curiosity 
was quit* new to him. He thoiight it impossible, he said, that 
' any man in his senses would undertake so dangerous a journey, 
merely to look at the country and its inhabitants ; however, 
when I offered to show him the contents of my portmanteau, 
and everything belonging to me, he was convinced ; and it was 
evident that his suspicion had arisen from a behef that every 
white man must of oeceaaity be a trader. When I had deUveced 
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my preseots, he seemed well pleased, and was particularly de- I 
lighted with tlie umbrella, which he repeatedly furled and im- 1 
furled, to the great admiration of himself and hia two attendants ; ] 
who could not for some time comprehend the use of thia wonder- I 
ful machine. After this I was about to take my leave, when the I 
Mng, desiring me to stop awhile, began a long pre&mble in I 
favour of the whites, extolling their immense wealth and good 1 
dispositions. He next proceeded to an eulogium on my blue I 
coat, of which the yellow buttons seemed particularly to catch 
hia fancy ; and he concluded by entreating me to present him j 
with it ; assuring me, for my consolation under the loss of it^ J 
that he would wear it on all public occasions, and inform eveiy j 
one who saw it, of my great HberaHty towards him. The 1 
request of an African prince, in his own dominions, particularly j 
when made to a stranger, comes little short of a command. It 1 
is only a way of obtaining by gentle means what he can, if he i 
pleases, take by force ; and as it was against my interest to offend I 
him by a refusal, I very quietly took off my coat, the only good ) 
one in my possession, and laid it at his feet. | 

In return for my compliance, he presented me with great I 
plenty of provisions, and desired to see me again in the morn- J 
ing. I accordingly attended, and found him sitting upon hjB j 
bed. He told me he was sick, and wished to have a httle blood J 
taken from him ; but I had no sooner tied up his arm, and dis- I 
played the lancet, than his courage failed, and he begged me to J 
postpone the operation till the afternoon, as he felt himself, he 1 
said, much better than he had been, and thanked me kindly for I 
my readiness to serve him. He thenobservedthathiswomenwere I 
very desirous to see me, and requested that I would favour them I 
with a visit. An attendant was ordered to conduct me, and I had I 
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no sooner entered tlie court appropriated to the ladies, than the 
whole seraglio snrroimded me, aome begging for physic, some for 
amber, and all of them desirous of trying that great African 
specific, hlood-letting. They were ten or twelve in number, moat 
of them young and Landaome, and wearing on their heads orna- 
ments of gold, and beads of amber. 

They raJUed me with a gcwd deal of gaiety on different subjects, 
particularly upon the whiteness of my skiii, and the prominency 
of my nose. They insisted that both were artificial. The first, 
they said, was produced when I was an infant, by dipping me in 
millf ; and they insisted that my nose had been pinched every 
day till it had acquired its present unsightly and unnatural con- 
formation. On my part, without disputing my own deformity, 
I paid them many compliments on African beauty. I praised 
the glossy jet of their skins, and the lovely depression of their 
uoses ; hut they said that flattery, or {as they emphatically 
termed it) honey m(?MdA,was not esteemed in Bondou. In return, 
however, for my company or my compliments (to which, by the 
way, they seemed not so insensible as they affected to be), they 
presented me with a jar of honey and some fish, which were sent 
to my lodging, and I was desired to come again to the king a 
little before sunset, 

I carried with me some beads and writing paper, it being 
usual to present some small offering on taking leave, in return 
for which the king gave me five drachms of gold, observing that 
it was but a trifle, and given out of pure friendship, but would 
be of use to me in travelling for the purchase of provision. He 
seconded this act of kindness by one still greater, politely telling 
me, that though it was customary to examine the baggage of 
evary tiavellet passing throuf^ hia country, yet, in the present , 



instance, be would dispense with that ceremony ; adding, I was ' 
at liberty to depart wben I pleased. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 23d, we left Fatteconda, I 
and about eleven o'clock came to a smaU. village, where we deter- ' 
mined to stop for the rest of the day. 

In the afternoon my fellow-travellers informed me, that as I 
this was the boundary between Eondou and Kajaaga, and danger- 
ous tor travellers, it would be necessary to continue our journey 
by night, until we should reach a more hospitable part of the 
country. I agreed to the proposal, and hired two people for 
guides through the woods; and as soon as the people of the -I 
vill^e were gone to sleep (the moon shining blight), we set out. [ 
The stillness of the air, the howling of the wild beasts, and the J 
deep solitude of the forest, made the scene solemn and impressiva J 
Not a word was uttered by any of ua but in a whisper ; all were 1 
attentive and every one anxious to show his sagacity, by pointing 1 
out to me the wolves and hyseuas as they ghded like shadows J 
from one thicket to another. Towards morning we arrived at a I 
village called Kinimoo, where our guidea awakened one of their 1 
ncquaintancoSi and we stopped to give the asaes some corn, and | 
roast a few ground-nnts for ourselves. At dayhght we resumed I 
our journey, and in the afternoon arrived at Joag in the kingdom I 
of Kajaaga. 

Being now in a country and among a people differing in I 
many respects from those that have as yet fallen under our obser- I 
vation, I shall, before I proceed further, give some account of I 
Bondoii (the territory we have left), and its inhabitants, the I 
Foulahs, the description of whom I purposely reserved for this I 
part of my work. 

Bondou is botmded on the east by Bambouk ; on the south-J 
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east and south by Teiida, and tlie Simbaui Wilderness ; ou the 
south-weat by WooUi ; on the west by Foota Torra ; and on the 
nortli, by Kajaaga, 

The country, like that of Woolli, is very generally covered 
with woods, but the land is more elevated, and towards the 
Faleni^ river, rises into considerable hills. In native fertility 
the soil is not surpassed, I believe, by any part of Africa. 

From the central situation of Bondou, between the Gambia 
and Senegal rivers, it is become a place of great resort ; both for 
the Slatees, who generally pass through it, in going from the 
coaat to the interior coimtriea ; and for occasional traders who fre- 
quently come hither from the inland countries, to purchase salt. 

These different hi-anches of commerce are conducted princi- 
pally by Mandingoes and yerawoollies, who have settled in the 
country. These merchants likewise cany on a considerable trade 
with Gedumah, and other Moorish countries, bartering com and- 
blue cotton cloths for salt, whicli they ^ain barter in Dentilla 
and other districts, for iron, shea butter, and small quantities of 
gold-dusL They likewise sell a variety of sweet-smelling gnms 
packed up in small hags, containing each about a pound. These 
gums, being thrown on hot embers, produce a very pleasant 
odour, and axa used by the Mandingoes for perfuming their huts 
and clothes. 

The customs, or duties on travellers, are very heavy : in 
almost every town an ass-load pays a bar of European merchan- 
dise ; and at Fatteconda, the residence of the king, one Indian- 
baft, or a musket, and six bottles of gunpowder, are exacted as a 
common tribute. By means of these duties, the king of Bondou 
is well supplied with arms and ammunition ; a circumstance 
which makes him formidable to the neighbouring states. , 
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The inliabitants differ in their complexions and national 
manners from the Mandingoea and Serawoollies, with whom they 
are frequently at war. Some years ago the king of Bondou 
crossed the FalemtS river with a numerous army, and after a short 
and bloody campaign totally defeated the forces of Samboo, king 
of Bambouk, who was obliged to sue for peace, and surrender to 
him all the towns along the eastern bank of the Falem^. 

The Foidahs in general (as has been observed in a former 
chapter) are of a tawny complexion, with small features, and soft 
ailky hair ; next to the Mandingoes they are undoubtedly the 
most considerable of all the nations in this part of Africa. Theii' 
original country is said to be Fooladoo, which signifies the country 
of the Foulahs ; but they possess at present many other king- 
doms at a great distance fram each other ; their complexion, 
however, is not exactly the same in the different districts ; in 
Bondou and the other kingdoms which are situated in the vicinity 
of the Moorish territories, they are of a more yellow complexion 
than in the southern states. 

The Foulahs of Bondou are natui-ally of a mild and gentle 
disposition, but the uncharitable maxims of the Koran have made 
them less hospitable to strangers, and more reserved in their be- 
haviour than the Mandingoes, They evidently consider all the 
Negro natives as their inferiors ; and when talking of different 
nations, always rank themselves among the white people. - 

Tlieir government differs from that of the Mandingoea chiefly 
in this, that they are more immediately under the influence of the 
Mahomedan laws : for aU the chief men (the king excepted) and 
a large majority of the inhabitants of Bondou, are Mussulmans, 
and the authority and laws of the Prophet are everywhere looked 
upon as sacred and decisive. In the exercise of their faith, how- 
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ever, they are not very intolerant towards such of their country- 
men aa still retain their ancient snpeistitions. Eeligioua per- 
secution is not known among them, nor ia it neceaaary ; for the 
system of Mahomet is made to extend itself by means abundantly 
more efficacious. By establishing small schools in the different 
towns, where many of the Pagan as well as Mahomedan children 
are taught fo read the Koran, and instructed in the tenets of the 
Prophet, the Mahomedan prieats fix a bias on the minde, and form 
the character of their young disciplea, which no accidents of life 
can ever afterwards remove or alter. Many of these little schools 
I visited in my progress through the country, and observed with 
pleasure the great docility and submissive deportment of the 
childrein, and heartily wished tliey had had better instructors 
and a pnrer religion. 

With the Mahomedan faith is also introduced the Arabic 
language, with which most of the Foulahs have a slight acquaints 
ance. The native tongue abounds very much in Hquida, but 
there is something unpleasant in the manner of pronouncing it. 
A stranger on hearing the common conversation of two Foulahs, 
would imagine that they were scolding each other. 

The industry of the Foulahs, in the occupations of pasturage 
and agriculture, is everywhere remarkable. Even on the banks 
of the Gambia, the greater part of the com ia raised by them ; 
and their herds and flocks are moi'c numerous and in better con- 
dition than those of the Mandingoes ; but in Bondou they are 
opulent in a high degree, and enjoy all the necessaries of life in 
the greatest profusion. They display great skill in the manage- 
ment of their cattle, making them extremely gentle by kindness 
and familiarity. On the approach of night, they are collected 
from the woods, and secured in folds, called korrees, which ara 
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constructed iu the neighbourhoocl of the different villages. In 
the middle of eaoh korree is erected a small hut, wherein one 
or two of the herdsmen keep watch during the night, to prevent 
the cattle trom being stolen, and to keep up the fires which are 
kindled round the korree to frighton away the wUd beaats. 

The cattle are milked in the mornings and evenings : the 
milk ia excellent ; but the quantity obtained from any one cow 
is by no means ao great aa in Europe. The Fonlahs use the milk 
chiefly aa an article of diet, and that not until it is quite sour. 
The cream which it affords is "very thick, and is converted into 
butter by stirring it violently in a large calabash. This butter, 
when melted over a gentle fire, and freed from impurities, is pi'e- 
served in small earthen pots, and forms a part in mnt of tbeir 
dishes ; it serves likewise to anoint their heads, and is bestowed 
very libemlly on their faces and arms. 

But altliough milk is plentiful, it is somewhat remarkable 
that the Foulabs, and indeed all the inhabitants of this part of 
Africa, are totally unacquainted with the art of making cheese. 
A firm attachment to the customs of their ancestors, makes them 
view with an eye of prejudice everything that looks like innova- 
tion. The heat of the climate and the great scarcity of salt, are 
held forth as iinanswerable objections ; and the whole process 
appears to tliem too long and troublesome, to be attended with 
any solid advantage. 

Besides the cattle, which constitute the chief wealth of the 
Foulahs, they possess some excellent horses, the breed of which 
seems to be a mixture of the Arabian with the original African. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Account of Kajaaga — SerawooUies — ITieir manners and langtuige — 
Account of Joag — The Author is ill-treated, and robbed of half 
of his effects, by order of Batcheri, the king — Charity of a female 
slave — Hie Author is visited by Demba Sego, nephew of the king of 
Kasson, who offers to condi^t him in safety to that kingdom — Offer 
accepted — The Author and his protector, with a numerous retinue, 
set out and reach Samee, on the banks of the Senegal — Proceed to 
Kayee, %fid, crossing the Senegal, arrive in the kingdom of Kasson. 

THE kingdom of Kajaaga, in which I was now arrived, is 
called by the French Gallam ; but the name that I have 
adopted is universally used by the natives. This coimtry is 
bounded on the south-east and south by Bambouk ; on the west 
by Bondou and Foota Torra ; and on the north by the river 
Senegal. 

The air and climate are, I believe, more pure and salubrious 
than at any of the settlements towards the coast ; the face of the 
country is everywhere interspersed with a pleasing variety of hills 
and valleys ; and the windings of the Senegal river, which 
descends from the rocky hills of the interior, make the scenery 
on its banks very picturesque and beautifuL 

The inhabitants are called SerawooUies, or (as the French 
write it) Seracolets, Their complexion is a jet black ; they are 
not to be distinguished in this respect from the Jalofifs. 

The government is monarchical ; and the regal authority 
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from what I experienced of it, seems to he sufficiently formidalDle, 
The people themselves, however, complain of no oppression, and 
seemed all very anxious to support the king, in a contest he was 
going to enter into with the sovereign of Kaaaon. The Sera- 
wooUies are habitually a trading people ; they formerly carried on 
a great commerce with the French in gold and slaves, and still 
maintain some traffic in slaves with the British factories on the 
Gambia. They are reckoned tolerably fair and just in their deal- 
ings, but are indefatigable in their exertions to acquire wealth, 
and tliey derive considerable profits by the sale of salt and cotton 
cloth in distant countries. When a Serawooili merchant returns 
home from a trading expedition, the neighbours immediately 
assemble to congratulate him upon his arrival. On these occa- 
sions the traveller displays his wealth and Kberality, by making 
a few presents to his friends ; hut if he has been unsuccessful, 
his Icvce is soon over, and every one looks upon liim as a man 
of no understanding, who coidd perform a long journey, and (as 
they express it) bring back nothing hut the hair wptm his head. 

Their language abounds much in gutturals, and is not so 
harmonious as that spoken by the Foulahs ; it is, however, well i 
worth acquiring by those who travel through this port of the ' 
African continent ; it being very generally understood in the 
kingdoms of Kasson, Kaaria, Ludamar, and the northern parts of I 
Eambarra, In all these countries the SerawooUies are the chief | 
traders. 

We arrived at Joag, the frontier town of this kingdom, on 
the 24th of December, and took up our residence at the house of 
the chief man, who is here no longer known by the title of A Ikaid, 
but is caUed the Dooty. He was a rigid Mahomedan, but dis- 
tinguished for his hospitality. This town may be supposed, on a 
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gross computation, to eoutaiii two thousand inhabitants. It is 
surrounded by a higli wall, in which are a number of port holes, 
I'or musketry to fire through, in case of an attack. Every man's 
possession is likewise surrounded by a waU — the whole forming 
so many distinct citadi'ls ; and amongst a people unacquainted 
with the use of artillery, these walls answer all the purposes of 
stronger fortifications. To the weatward of the town is a small 
river, on the banks of which the natives raise great plenty of 
tobacco and onions. 

The same evening Madiboo the Bushreen, who had accom- 
panied me from Pisania, went to pay a visit to his father and 
mother, who dwelt at a neighbouring town called Dramanet He 
was joined by my other attendant the blacksmith ; and as soon 
as it was dark, I was invited tu see the sports of the inhabi- 
tants, it being their custom, ou the arrival of strangers, to wel- 
come them by diversions of different kinds. I found a great 
crowd surrounding a party who were dancing by the light of 
some large fires, to the music of four drums, which were beat 
with great exactness and uniformity. The dances, however, con- 
sisted more in wanton gestures than in muscular exertion or 
graceful attitudes. The ladies vied with each other in displaying 
the most voluptuous movements imaginable. 

Dec 25th. — About two o'clock in the morning a number of 
horsemen came into the town, and having awakened my land- 
lord, talked to him for some time in the SerawooUi tongue, after 
which they dismounted and came to the Bentang, on which I had 
made my bed. One of them, thinking that I was asleep, attempted 
to steal the musket that lay by me on the mat ; but finding 
that he could not effect his purpose undiscovered, he desisted, 
aodthe strangers sat down by me till daylight -_t 
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I could now easily perceive, by the countenance of my inter- 
preter Johnson, that BOmething veiy unpleasant was in agitation. 
I was likewise surprised to see Madiboo and the blacksmith ao 
aooD returned. On inq^uiring the reason, Madiboo infoimed me, 
that as they were dancing at Dramanet, ten horsemen, belonging 
to Batcheri, king of the country, with his second son at their head, 
had arrived there, inquiring if the white man had passed, and on 
being told that I was at Joag, they rode off without stopping, 
Madiboo added, that on bearing this, he and the blacksmith 
hastened back to give me notice of their coming. Whilst I was 
listening to this narrative, the ten horsemen mentioned by Madir 
boo arrived ; and coming to the Bentang, dismounted and seated 
themselves with those who had come before, the whole 
about twenty in number, forming a circle round me, and each man 
holding bis musket in his hand. I took this opportunity 
observe to Toy landlord, that as I did not understand the Seisn- 
woolli tongue, I hoped, whatever the men had to say, they would 
speak in Mandingo. To this they agreed ; and a short man, 
loaded with a remarkable number of saphies, opened the business 
in a very long harangue, "informing me that I had entered the 
king's town without having first paid the duties, or given any^ 
present to the king, and that, according to the laws of the country, 
my people, cattle, and baggage, were forfeited. He added, that 
they had received orders from the king to conduct me to Maana,' 
the place of his residence, and if I refused to come with them, 
their orders were to bring me by force ; upon hia saying which, 
all of them rose up and asked me if 1 was ready. It would 
have been equally vain and imprudent in me to have resisted of 

• Maana m within a Bhort diatauce of tbc ruins of Fort St, Joseph, on the j 
Senegal river, formerly a French factory. 
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irritated such a body of men. I therefore affected to comply with , 
their commandB, and begged them only fei atop a. little until I had I 
given my horse a feL-d of corn, and settled matters with my land- 
lord. The poor blacksmith, who was a native of Kasson, mistook 
this feigned compliance for a real intention, and taking me away I 
from the company, tolrl me that he had always behaved towards 
me aa if I had been bis father and master, and he hoped 1 would 
not entirely niin Iiim by going to Maana ; adding, that as there 
was every reason to believe a war would soon take place between 
Kasson and Kajaaga, he should not only lose his little property, 
the savings of four years' industry, but should certainly be de- ' 
tained and sold as a slave, unless his friends had an opportunity 
• of paying two slaves for his redemption. I saw this reasoning in 
its full force, and determined to do my utmost to preserve the 
^blacksmith fixim so dreadful a fate. I therefore told the king's 
' S^n that I was ready to go with him, upon condition that the 
blackamitb, who was an inhabitant of a distant kingdoi 
entirely unconnected with me, ahoidd be allowed to stay at Joag 
till my return. To this they ail objected, and insisted that, as 
we had all acted contrary to the laws, we were all equally an- 
swerable for our conduct. 

I now took my landlord aside, and giving him a small present 
of gunpowder, asked his advice in so critical a situation. He 
wns decidedly of opinion that I ought not to go to the Idng. He 
was fully convinced, be said, that if the king should discover any- 
thing valuable in my possession, he would not be over scrupulous 
about the means of obtaining it. This made me the more solici- 
tous to conciliate matters with the king's people ; and I began by 
observing, that what I had done did not proceed from any want 
of Wipeet towards the king, nor from any wish to violate his laWi 
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but wholly from my own iuexperience and ignorance, being 
stranger, totally unacquainted with the laws and customs of their 
country. I had indeed entered the king's frontier without know- 
ing that I was to pay the duties beforehand, hut I was ready to 
pay them now, which I thought was all they eould reasonably 
demand. I then tendered them, as a present to the king, the five 
drachma of gold which the king of Bondou had given me ; this 
they accepted, but insisted on examining my baggage, which I 
opposed in vain. The bundles were opened, but the men were 
much disappointed in not finding in them so much gold and 
amber as they expected. They made up the deficiency, however, 
by taking whatever things they fancied ; and after wrangling and 
I debating with me till sunset, they departed, having first robbed 
i' me of half my goods. These proceedings dispirited my people, 
and our fortitude was not strengthened by a very indifferent sup- 
per, after a long fast. Madiboo begged me to turn back ; Johnson 
laughed at the thoughts of proceeding without money, and the 
blacksmith was afraid to be seen, or even to apeak, lest any one 
should discover him to be a native of Kasaon. In this disposition 
we passed the night by the side of a dim fire, and our aitnation 
the next day was very perplexing. It was impossible to procure' 
provisions without money, and I Itnew that if I produced any 
beads or amber, the king would immediately hear of it, and I 
should probably lose the few effects I had concealed We there- 
fore resolved to combat hunger for the day, and wait some favour- 
able opportunity of purchasing or begging provisions. 

Towards evening, as I was sitting upon the Bentang, chewing 
straws, an old female slave passing by with a Ijasket upon her 
head, asked me if I had got my dinner. As I thought she only 
laughed at me, I gave her no answer ; but my boy, who was sitr 
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ting close by, answered for me, and told her that the king's people 
had robbed me of all ray money. On hearing this, the good old 
woman, with a look of unaffected benevolence, immediately took 
the basket from her head, and showijjg me that it contained 
ground nuts, asked me if I could eat thera ; being answered in 
the affirmative, she presented me with a few handfuls, and walked 
away before I had time to thank her for this seasonable sup- 
ply. This trifling circumstance gave me peculiar satisfaction. I 
reflected with pleasure on the conduct of this poor untutored slavei 
who, without examining into my character or circumstances, 
listened implicitly to the dictates of her own heart. Experience 
had taught her that hunger was painful, and her own distresses 
made her commiserate those of others. 

The old woman had scarcely left me, when I received infor- 
mation that a nephew of Demba Sego Jalla, the Mandingo king 
of Kasson, was coming to pay me a visit. He had been sent on 
an embassy to Batcberi, king of Kajaaga, to endeavour to settle 
the disputes which had arisen between his uncle and the latter ; 
but after debating the matter four days without success, he was 
now on his return ; and hearing that a white man was at Joag, 
on hb way to Kasson, curiosity brought bim to see me. I repre- 
sented to him my situation and distresses, when be frankly offered 
me his protection, and said he woidd be my guide to Kasson (pro- 
vided I would set out the next morning), and be answerable for 
my safety. I readily and gratefully accepted his offer, and was 
ready, with ray attendants, by daylight on the morning of the 
27th of December. 

My protector, whose name was Demba Sego, probably after 
bia uncle, had a numerous retinue. Our company at leaving 
Jonfc oopaiated of thirty persona and sii loaded aaaea ; and -wfe 
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rode oa cheerfully enough for some hours, without aiiy remark- I 
able occurrence, until we came to a species of tree, for which my I 
interpreter Johnson had made frequent inquiry. On finding it, j 
he desired us to stop ; and producing a white chicken, which lie 
had purchased at Joag for the purpose, he tied it by the leg to 
one of the branehee, and then told us we might now aafely proceed, 
for that our journey would, be prosperous. This circumstauoe is 
mentioned merely to illustrate the disposition of the Negroes, and 
Y> show the power of superstition over their minds ; tor although 
this man had resided seven years in England, it was evident that 
he still retained the prejudices and notions he had imbibed in his 
youth. lie meant this ceremony, he told nie, as an offering or 
sacrifice to the spirits of the woods, who were, he said, a powerfid 
race of beings of a white colour, with long flowing hair. 1 laughed 
at hia folly, but could not condemn the piety of hia motives. 

At noon we had reached Gungadi, a large town, where we 
stopped about an hour, until some of the asses that had fallen 
behind came np. Here I observed a number of date trees, and a 
mosque built of clay, with six turrets, on the pinnacles of which 
were placed six ostrich eggs. A little before sunset we arrived 
at the town of Samee, on the banks of the Senegal, which is here 
a beautiful, but shallow river, moving slowly over a bed of sand 
and gravel. The banks are high and covered with verdure ; the 
country is open and cultivated, and the rocky bilk of Felow and 
Bambouk add much to the beauty of the landscape. 

Dec. 28tli. — We departed from Samee, and arrived in the ■ 
afternoon at Kayee, a large village, part of which is situated on \ 
the north, and pait on the south side of the river. A little above ' 
this place is a considerable cataract; where the river flows over 
a ledge of whinatone rock, with great force ; below this, the 
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river is remarkably black aud deep ; and here it was proposed 
to mako our cattle swim over. After hallowing and Gnng some 
muskeU, the people on the Kassoii aide observed ua, and broi^ht 
over a canoe to carry our ba^age. I did not, however, think it 
possible to get the cattle down the bank, which ia here more than 
forty feet above the water ; but the Negroes seized the horeea, 
and launched them, one at a time, down a sort of trench or gully 
that was almost perpendicular, and seemed to have been worn 
smooth by this sort of use. After the terrified cattle had been 
plunged in this manner to the water's edge, every man got down 
as well as he could. The ferryman then taking hold of the 
moat steady of the horses by a rope, led him into the water, and 
paddled the canoe a httle from the brink ; upon which a general 
attack commenced upon the other horaes, who finding themselves 
pelted and kicked on all sides, unanimously plunged into the 
river, and followed their companion. A few boya swam in after 
them ; and by laving water upon them when they attempted to 
return, urged them onwartls, and we had the satisfaction, in 
about fifteen minutes, to see them all safe on the other side. 
It was a matter of greater difficulty to manage the asses ; their 
natural stubbornness of disposition made them endure a great 
deal of pelting and shoving before they would venture into the 
water ; and when they liad reached the middle of the stream, 
four of them turned back, in spite of every exertion to get them 
forwards. Two hours were spent in getting the whole of them 
over ; an hour more was employed in transporting the ba^age ; 
and it was near sunset before the canoe returned, when Demba 
Sego and myself embarked in this dangerous passage-boat, whicli 
the least motion was like to overset. The king's nephew thought 
this a proper time to have a peep into a tin box of mine that 
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stood in the forepart of the canoe ; and in stretching out his 
hand for it, he unfortunately destroyed the equilibrium, and 
overset the canoe. Luckily we were not far advanced, and got 
back to the shore without much difficulty ; from whence, after 
wringing the water from our clothes, we took a fresh departure, 
and were soon afterwards safely landed in Kassou. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Arrival at Teesee — Interview with Tiggity Sego, the king's beother 
— The Aulfio/g detention at Teegee — Some account of that place. 
and it» inhahUanta — Incidents which occurred there — Rapaeiotin 
conduct of Tiggity Sego toward the Author on hie departure — 
Sets out for Eoowtakary, the capital of the kingdom — Incidents on 
the road, and arrival at Eooniakary. 

WE no sooner found ourselvea safe in Kasson, than Demba 
Sego told me that we were now in his uncle's dominions, 
and he hoped I would consider, being now oat of danger, the 
obligation I owed to him, and make him a suitable return for the 
trouble he had taken on my account, by a handsome present. 
This, as he knew how much had been pilfered from me at Joag, 
was rather an unexpected proposition ; and I began to fear that 
I had not much improved my condition by crossing the water ; 
but as it would have been folly to complain, I made no obsei^ 
vation iipoa his conduct, and gave him seven bare of amber, and 
some tobacco, with which he seemed to be content | 

After a long day's journey, in the course of which I observed 
a number of large loose nodules of white granite, we arrived at 
Teesee on the evening of December 29, and were accommodated 
in Demba Sego's hut. The next morning he introduced me to 
his father, Tiggity Sego, brother to the king of Kasson, chief of 
Toesee. The old man viewed me with great earnestness, having 
VfPfBef h^ atad. beheld bnt one white man before, ■ghom by hi^ 
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liescription I immediately knew to he Major Houghton. I relatfld' 
to 1'irvi, in answer to his inquiries, the motives that induced me 
to explore the country. But he seemed to douht the truth of 
what I asserted, thinking, I helieve, that I secretly meditatedi 
some project which I was afraid to avow. He told me, it woi 
be necessary I should go to Kooniakary, the residence of thfc 
king, to pay my respects to that prince, hut desired me to com( 
to him again before I left Teeaee. 

In the afternoon one of his slaves eloped ; and a generd' 
alarm being given, every person that had a horse rode into the 
woods, in the hopes of apprehending bitn ; and Demba Sego 
begged the use of my horse for the same purpose. I readily 
consented ; and in about an hour they all returned vidth the 
slave, who was severely flogged, and afterwards put in irona 
On the day following (Dec, 31), Demba Sego was ordered to go, 
with twenty horsemen, to a town in Gedumah, to adjust soma 
liisputa with the Moors, a party of whom weiB supposed to have 
stolen three hoi-ses from Teesee. Demba begged, a second time, 
the use of my horse ; adding, that the sight of my bridle and 
saddle would give him consequence among the Moors. Thia 
request also I readily granted, and he promised to return at the 
end of three days. During his absence I amused myself with 
walking about the town, and conversing with the natives, who 
attended me eveiywhere with great kindness and cuiiosity, and 
supphed me with mjlk, eggs, and what other provisions 1 wanted, 
on very easy terms, 

Teesee is a huge unwaUed town, having no security against 
the attack of an enemy, except a sort of citadel, in which Tiggity 
and his family constantly reside. ITiis town, according to the 
report of the natives, was formerly inhabited only by a few 
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Foulah shepherda, who lived in considerable affluence by means 
of the excellent meadows in the neighbourhood, in which they 
reared great herds of cattle. But their prosperity attracting the 
envy of some Mandingoea, the latter drove out the shepherds, and 
took possession of their lands. 

The present inhabitants, though they possess both cattle and 
com in abundance, are not over nice in articles of diet; rats, 
moles, squirrels, snakes, locusts, eta, are eaten without scruple 
by the highest and lowest. My people were one evening invited 
to a feast given by some of the townsmen, whei'e, after making 
a hearty meal of what they thought fish and kouskous, one of 
them found a piece of hard skin in the dish, and brought it along 
with him, to show me what sort of fish they had been eatmg. 
On examining the skin, I found they had been feasting on a 
large anaka Another custom at.ill more extraordijiaiy is, that no 
woman is allowed to eat an egg. This prohibition, whether, arising 
from ancient superstition, or from the craftiness of some old Bush- 
I'een who loved eggs himself, is rigidly adhered to, and nothing 
will more affront a woman of Teesee than to offer her an egg. 
The custom is the more singular, as the men eat eggs without 
scruple in the presence of their wives, and I never observed 
the same prohibition in any other of the Mandingo countries. 

The third day after his son's departure, Tiggity Sego held a pala- 
ver on a very extraordinary occasion, which I attended ; and the 
debates on both sides of the question displayed much ingenuity. 
The case was this : A young man, a Kafir, of considerable afRu- 
ence, who had recently married a young and handsome wife, 
applied to a very devout Bushreen, or Mussulman priest of his 
acquaintance, to pracure him saphies for his protection during 
the approaching war. The Bushreen complied with the request ; 
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and in order, aa lie pretended, to render the saphies more effica- 
cious, enjoined the young man to avoid any nuptial intereonise j 
with his bride for the space of aix weeks. Severe aa the injunc- ^ 
tion was, the Kafir strictly obeyed ; and without telling his wife 
tlie real cause, absented himself from her company. In the mean- 
time it began to be whispered at Teesee, that the Enshreen, who 
always performed his evening devotions at the door of the Kafir'a 
but, was more intimate with the young wife than he ought to be. 
At first, the good husband was unwilling to suspect the honour 
of his sanctified friend, and one whole month elapsed before any 
jealousy rose in his mind ; but heaiing the charge repeated, he at 
last interrogated his wife on the subject, who frankly confessed 
that the Bushreen had seduced her. Hereupon the Kafir put her j 
into confinement, and called a palaver upon the Rushreen'a , 
conduct. The fact was clearly proved against him ; and he was 
sentenced to be sold into slavery, or to find two slaves for his 
I'cdemptiou, according to the pleasure of the complainant. The 
injured husband, however, was unwilling to proceed against his 
friend to such extremity, and desired rather to have him publicly 
flogged before Tiggity S^o's gate. This was agreed to, and the ' 
sentence was immediately executed. The culprit was tied by 4 
the hands to a strong stake ; and a long black rod being brought ^ 
forth, the executioner, after flourishing it round his head for 
some time, applied it with such farce and dexterity to the Bush- 
reen'a hack, as to make him roai until the woods resounded with 
his screams. The surrounding multitude, by their booting and I 
laughing, manifested how much they enjoyed the punishment of'l 
this old gallant ; and it is worthy of remark, that the number of 
stripes was precisely the same aa are enjoined by the Mosaic law, 
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As there appeared great probability tbat Teesee, from its being 
a frontier town, would be much exposed, during the war, to the 
predatory excursions of th(3 Mtiors of Gaduniah, Tiggity Sego had, 
before my arrival, sent round to the ne^hbouring villages, to beg 
or to purchase as much proviBtoiis as would afford subsisteuut to 
the inhabitants for one whole year, independently of the crop on 
the ground, which the Moors might destroy. This project was 
well received by the country people, and they fixed a day o 
which to bring all the provisions they could spare to Teesee : and 
as my horse was not yet returned, I went in the aft-emoon of 
January 4th, 1796, to meet the escort with the provisions. 

It was composed of about four hundred men, marching in 
good order, with com and ground-nuts in large calabashes upon 
their heads. They were preceded by a strong guard of bowmen, 
and followed by eight musicians or singing men. As soon as they 
approached the town, the latter b^an a song, every verso of 
which was answered by the company, and succeeded by a few 
strokes on the large drums. In this manner they proceeded, 
amidst the acclamations of the populace, till they reached the 
house of Tiggity Sego, where the loads weie deposited ; and fn 
the evening they all assembled under the Bentang tree, and spent 
the night in dancing and merriment. Many of these strangers 
remained at Teesee for three days, during which time I was 
constantly attended by as many of them as could conveniently 
see me ; one party giving way to another, as soon as curiosity 
was gmtified. 

On the 5th of January an embassy of ten people belonging to 
Almami Abdulkader, king of Foofa Torra, a country to the west 
of Bondoo, arrived at Teesee ; and desiring Tiggity Sego to call 
iembly of the inhabitants, announced publicly their king's . 
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detennination to this effect : — " That unless all the people of j 
Kaason would embrace the Mahoiuedan rBligion, and evince their ] 
conversion by saying eleven public prayers, Le (the king of Foota I 
Torra) could not possibly stand neuter in the present contest, but 
would certainly join his arms to those of Kajaaga." A message 
of thia nature, from so powerful a prince, could not fail to create 
great alarm ; and the inhabitants of Teesee, after a long consulttt- 
tion, agreed to conform to his good pleasure, humiliating as it 
was to them. Accordingly, one and all publicly offered up eleven 
prayers, which were considered a sufficient testimony of their 
having renounced paganism, and embraced the doctrines o 
Prophet. 

It was the 8th of January before Demba Sego returned with 
my horse ; and being quite wearied out with the delay, I went 
immediately to inform his father that I sliould set out for 
Kooniakary early the next day. The old man made many frivo- 
lous objections ; and at length gave me to understand, that I 
mvst not tliink of departing without first paying him the same 
duties he was entitled to receive from all travellers ; besides 
which he expected, be said, some acknowledgment for his kind- 
ness towards me. Accordingly, on the morning of the 9th, my 
friend Demba, with a number of people, came to me, and said 
that they were sent by Tiggity Sego for my present, and wished 
to see what goods 1 had appropriated for that purpose. I knew 
thftt resistance was hopeless, and compkint unavailing ; and 
being in some measure prepared by the intimation I had received | 
the night before, I quietly offered Iiim seven bars of amber and \ 
five of tobacco. After surveying these articles for some time 
very eooUy, Demba laid them down, and told me this was not a 
present for a man of Tiggity Sego's consequence, who had it in hia 
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own power to take whatever he pleased from ma lie added, that 
if I did not consent to make him a larger offering, he would cany 
all my haggage to his father, and let him choose fur himselfl I 
had not time for reply, for Demba and his attendants immediately 
began to open my bundles, and spread the different articles upon 
the floor, where they underwent a more strict examination than 
they had done at Joag. Every thing that pleased them, th^ 
took without scruple ; and amongst other things, Demba seized 
the tin box which had so much attracted his attention in crossing 
the river. Uiwn collecting the scattered remains of my little 
fortune after these jieople bad left me, 1 found that, as at Joag, I 
had been plundered of half ; so here, without even the shadow of 
accusation, I was deprived of half the remainder. The black- 
smith himself, though a native of Kasson, had also been com- 
pelled to open his bundles, and take an oath tliat the different 
articles they contained were his own exclusive property. There 
was, however, no remedy ; and having been under some oblation 
to Demba Sego for his attention towards me in the journey from 
Joag, I did not reproach him for his rapacity, hut determined to 
quit Teesee at all events the next morning. In the meanwhile, 
in order to raise the drooping spirits of my attendants, I pur- 
chased a fat sheep, and had it dressed for our dinner. 

Early in the morning of January 10th, therefore, I left Teese^ 
and about midday ascended a ridge, from whence we had a dis- 
tant view of the hills round Kooniakary. In the evening we 
reached a small village, where we slept, and departing from thencfl' 
the next morning, crossed in a few hours a narrow but 
stream called Ki'ieko, a branch of the Senegal About two miles 
farther to the eastward, we passed a lai^e town called Madina; 
and at two o'clock came in sight of Jumbo, the bkcksmith's 
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native town, from whence be had been absent more than four 
years. Soon after this his brother, who had by some means been 
apprised of his coming, came out to meet him, accompanied by 
a singing man ; he brought a horse for the blacksmith, that he 
might enter his native tawn in a dignified manner ; and he 
desired each of ua to put a good charge of powder into our guns. 
The singing man now led the way, followed by the two brothers ; 
and we were presently joined by a munber of people from the 
town, all of whom demonstrated great joy at seeing their old 
acquaintance, the blacksmith, by the most extravagant jumping 
and singing. On entering the town, the singii^ man began an 
extempore song in praise of the blacksmith, extolling his courage 
in having overcome bo many difficulties ; and concluding with a 
strict injunction to liifl friends to dress him plenty of victuals. 

When we arrived at the blacksmith's place of residence, we 
dismounted and fired our muskets. The meeting between biir i 
and his relations was very tender ; for these rude children of 
nature, free from i-estraint, display their emotions in the strongest 
and moat expressive manner'. Amidst these transports, the 
blaclcsnuth's aged mother was led forth, leaning upon a staff. 
Every one made way for her ; and she atretehed out her hand to j 
, bid her son welcome. Being totally blind, she stroked his hands, 
arms, and face with great care, and seemed highly delighted 
that her latter days were blessed by his return, and that her ears i 
once more heard the music of his voice. From this interview I ! 
was fully convinced, that whatever difference there is between | 
the Negro and European in the conformation of the nose and the i 
colour of the skin, there is none in the genuine sympathies and 
characteristic feelings of our conamon nature. 

During the tumult of these congratulations, I had seated 
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myself apart, by the side of one of the huts, beiug unwilling to 
interrupt the flow of lilial and parental tenderneas ; and the 
attention of the company was so entirely taken up with the black- 
smith, that 1 believe none of his Mends had observed me. When 
aU the people present had seated themselves, the blacksmith was 
desired by his lather to give them some account of liis adven- 
tures ; and silence being commanded, he began ; and after re- 
peatedly thanking God for the success that had attended him, 
related every material occurrence that had happened to him from 
his leaving Kasson to his arrivid at the Gambia, his einplnyment ' 
and suceeas in those parts, and the dangers he had escaped in 
returning to his native country. In the latter part of his narration, 
he had frequently occasion to mention me : and after many strong 
expressions concerning my kindness to him, he pointed to the 
place where I sat, and exclaimed, A^Ule iii siring, " see him 
sitting there." In a moment all eyes were turned upon me ; I 
appeared like a being dropped from the clouds ; every one was 
surprised that they had not observed me before ; and a few 
women and children expressed great uneaainess at being so near 
a man of such an uncommon appearance. By degrees, however, 
their apprehensions subsided ; and when the blacksmith assured 
them that I was perfectly inoffensive, and would hurt nobody, 
some of them ventured so far as to examine the texture of my 
clothes, but many of them were stUl very suspicious ; and when 
by accident I happened to move myself, or look at tlie young 
children, their mothers would scamper off with them with the 
greatest precipitation. In a few hours, however, they all became 
reconciled to me. 

With these worthy people I spent the remainder of that, and 
the whole of the ensuing day, in feasting and merriment ; and 
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the blacksmith declared he would not quit me during my stay at ] 
Kooniakary, for whicli place we set out early on the morning of I 
the ] 4th of January, and arrived about the middle of the day at 1 
Soolo, a small village three miles to the south of it. 

Aa this place was somewhat out of the direct road, it is n&- 1 
cessary to observe that I went thither to visit a Slatee, or Gambia 1 
trader, of great note and reputation, named Salim Daucari. He 1 
was well known to Dr. Laidley, who bad trusted him with effects I 
to the value of five slaves, and had given me an order for the whola J 
of the debt. .We luckily found him at home, and he received J 
me with great kindness and attention. 

It is remarkable, however, that the king of Kasson was by 1 
some meaua immediately apprised of my motions ; for I had been I 
at Soolo but a few hours, before Sambo Sego, his second son, I 
came thither with a party of horse, to inquire what had prevented 1 
me from proceeding to Kooniakary, and waiting immediately 1 
upon the king, who, he said, was impatient to see me, Salim 1 
Daucari made my apology, and promised to accompany me to I 
Kooniakary the same evening ; we accordingly departed from I 
Soolo at sunset, and in about an hour entered Kooniakary. But bbM 
the king had gone to sleep, we defeiTed the interview till next J 
morning, and slept at the hnt of Sambo Sego. 

My interview with the king, and the incidents which occurred^ 
to me in the kingdoms of Kasaon and Kaarta,will be the subjeotj 
of the ensuing chapter. 
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The Author admitted to an audieuee of the king of Kasson, whom he 
fiitds tBell dkpoged toward* him — Iiieident» durittt/ the Author'^ 
etay at Kooniakary — Departs theneefor Kemmoo, tlie mpital 
of Kaarta — Ig received with great kindness by the Mng of Kaarta, 
who dinguades him from proBeeutiug his Journey, on account of 
approaching hogtilitiea with the king of Banibarva-~~T)ie Author 
determines, notwithstanding, to proceed; and the usual route 
being obstructed, takes the path to Ludamar, a Moorish king- 
dom — Is accommodated by the king with a guide to Jarra, the 
frontier toien of the Moorish territories; atid sets out for that 
place, accompanied by three of the king's sons, and two hundred 



ABOUT eight o'clock in the morning of January 15, 1796, we 
■went to an audience of the Idng (Demba Sego Jalla) ; but 
the crowd of people to see me waa so great, that I could scarcely get- 
admittance. A passage being at length obtained, I made my bow 
to the monarch, whom we found sitting upon a mat, in a large 
hut ; he appeared to be a man of about sixty years of age ; his 
success in war, and the milchiesa of his behaviour in time of peace, 
had much endeared him to all hia subjects. He surveyed me 
with great attention; and when Salim Daucari explained to 
him the object ofmy journey, and rayreasons for passing through 
his country, the good old Idng appeared not only perfectly 
satisfied, but promised me every assistance in his power. He 
informed me that he had seen Major Houghton, and presented 
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liim with a white Iiorse ; hut that after crossing the kingdonij 
of Kaarta, he had lost his life among the Moors ; in what 
manner he could not inform me. When this audience v/ai 
ended, we returned to our lodging, and I made up a i 
present for the ting out of the few effects that were left me^ 
for I had not yet received anything from Salim Daucaii. Thim^ 
present, though inconsiderahle in itself!, was well received hym 
the king, who sent me in return a large white hullocb. The! 
sight of this animal quite delighted my attendants ; not ( 
much on account of its hulk, as from its being of a white colou] 
which is considered as a particidat mark of favour. But althou^ 
the king himself was i^'ell disposed towards me, and readilj^ 
granted me permission to pass tlirough his territories, I sooffl 
discovered that very great and unexpected ohataclea were likel^ 
to impede my progress. Besides the war which was on the 
point of breaking out between Kasson and Kajaaga, I was told 
that the next kingdom of Kaarta, through which my route lay, 
was involved in the issue ; and was furthermore threatened "witfiJ 
hostilities on the part of Bambari'a. The king himself informed 
me of these circumstances, and advised me to stay in thfn 
neighbourhood of Kooniakaiy, till such time as he could pro*! 
cure proper information I'especting Bambarra, which he expected^! 
to do in the course of four or five days, as he had already, harfl 
said, sent four messengers into Kaarta for that pui'pose. R-l 
readily submitted to this proposal, and went to Soolo, to stayfl 
there till the return of one of those messengers. Tliis afforded?* 
me a favourable opportunity of receiving what money Salim 
Daucari could spare me on Dr. Laidley's account. I succeededCl 
in receiving the value of three slaves, chiefly in gold dust ; and' J 
being anxious to proceed aa quickly as possible, I 1 
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Daucari to use his interest with the king to allow me a guide 
by the way of Fooladoo, as I was infonned that the wai 
already commenced between the kings of Barabarra and KaartfL 
Daucari accordingly set out fur Kooniakary on the momiug of 
th« 20th, and the some evening returuud with the king's a 
which was to this purpose ; that the king had many years agO' 
made an agreement with IJaisy, king of Xaarta, to send all 
merchants and travellers through hla dominions; but that if J 
wished to take the route through Fooladoo, I had his permissioij 
80 to do ; though he could not, consistently with hia agi-eementji 
lend me a guide. Having felt the want of regal protection i 
a former part of my journey, I was unwilling to hazard a reptf 
tition of the hardships I had then experienced, especially ai 
the money I had received was probably the last supply that ] 
should obtain ; I therefore determined to wait for the return e 
the messengers from Kaarta. 

In the interim it began to be whispered abroad that I 1 
received plenty of gold from Salim Daucari ; and on the mora 
ing of the 23d Sambo Sego paid me a visit with a party a 
horsemen. He insisted upon knowing the exact amount of da 
money 1 had obtained, declaring, that whatever the sum ' 
half of it must go to the king ; besides which, he intimated thai 
he expected a handsome pre.sent for himselt^ as being the kingl 
son, and for his attendants, as being the king's relations. Thi 
reader will easily perceive, that if all these demands had beei 
satisfied, I should not have been overburdened with money J 
but though it was very mortifying to me to comply with th^ 
demands of injustice, and so arbitrary an exaction, yet, thi 
it was highly dangei'ous to make a foolish resistance, and irritai 
the lion "when within the reach of his paw, I prepared to submifi^ 
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apil if Salim Daucari Imd not inteiposed, all ray endeavours to . 
mitigate this oppressive claim woald have been of no avail. ' 
Salim at last prevailed upon Sambo to accept sixteen bars of 
European mercliandise, and Bome powder and ball, as a complete , 
payment of every demand that could be made upon me in the ' 
kingdom of Kasson. 

Jan. 26th. — In the forenoon, I went to the top of a high hiU* 
to the southward of Soolo, where 1 had a moat enchanting pro9"j 
pact of the country. The number of towns and villages, and the ■ 
extensive cultivation around them, surpassed everything I liad 
yet seen in Africa. A gmas calculation may be formed of the 
number of inhabitants in thia delightful plain by considering 
that the king of Kaason can raise four thousand fighting men by 
the sound of hia war drum. In traversing the rocky eminences 
of this hill, which are almost destitute of vegetation, I observed' 
a number of laige holes in the crevices and fissures of the rocks,, 
where the wolves and hyenas take refuge during the day. Some 
of these animals paid us a visit on the evening of the 27th ; 
their approach was discovered by the dogs of the village ; and 
on this occasion, it is remarkable that the dogs did not bark, but 
howl in the most dismal manner. The inhabitants of the village 
no sooner heard them, than, knowing the cause, they armed 
themselves ; and providing bunches of diy grass, went in a 
body to tlie inclosure in the middle of the village where the 
cattle were kept Here they lighted the bunches of grass, and, 
waving them to and fro, ran hooping and hallooing towards the 
hills. This manteuvre had the desired effe^it of frightening the 
wolves away from the village, but, on examination, we foimd 
that they had killed five of the cattle, and torn and wounded 
many others. 
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Feb. lat— The meeseugdra amved from Kaarta, and brought 
inteUigencu that the war had not yet commenced between Bam- 
barra and Kaarta, and that I might probably pass through Kaarta 
before the Eamban'a army invaded that cotintiy. 

Feb. 3d. — Early in the morning two guides on horsebauk came 
from Kooniakary to conduct me to the ftontiere of Kaarta, I 
accordingly took leave of Salim Daucari, and parted, for the last 
time, from my fellow-traveller, the blacksmitli, whose kind solici- 
tude for my welfare had been so conspicuous ; and about ten 
o'clock departed from Soolo. M'u tmvelled this day through a 
rocky and hilly country, tdong the hanks of the river Krieko, and 
at sunaet came to the village of Soorao, where we slept 

Feb. 4th. — We departed from Soonio, and continued our route 
along the banks of the Krieko, which are everywhere well culti- 
vated, and swarm with inhabitants. At this time they were in- 
creased by the number of people that had flown thither from 
Kaarta on accoimt of the Bambarra war. In the afternoon we 
reached Kimo, a large village, the residence of Madi Konko, 
governor of the hiUy countiy of Kasaon, which is called Sorroma. 
From hence the guides appointed by the king of Kasson returned 
to join in the expedition against Kajaaga ; and I waited until the 
6th before I could prevail on Madi Konko to appoint me a guide 
to Kaarta. 

Feb. 7tL — Departing from Kimo, with Madi Konko's son as 
a guide, we continued our couT.se along the banks of the Krieko 
xmtil the afternoon, when we arrived at Kangee, a considerable 
town. The Krieko is here hut a small rivulet. This beautiful 
atreaiii takes its rise a little to the eastward of this town, and 
descends with a rapid and noisy cuiTCnt until it reaches the 
bottom of the high hill called Tappa, where it becomes hvot^ 
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placid, and ■winds gently through the lovely plains of KooniaJtary ; 
after which, having received an additional branch from the north, 
it ia lost in the Senegal, somewhere near the falls of Felow. 

Eeh. Sth. — This day we travelled over a rough stony country, 
and having passed Seimpo and a number of other villages, arrived 
in the afternoon at Lackerago, a small village which stands upon 
the ridge of liilla that separates the kingdoms of Kasson and 
Kaarta. In the course of the day we passed many hundreds of 
people flying fi'om Kaarta, with their families and effects. 

Peb. 9th.^Early in the morning we departed from Lackerago, 
and a little to the eastward came to the brow of a hill, from 
whence we had an extensive view of the country. Towards the 
south-east were perceived some very distant hois, which our guide 
told us were the mountains of Fooladoo. We travelled with 
great difficulty down a stony and abrupt pi'ecipice, and continued 
our way in the bed of a dry river-course ; where the trees, meet- 
ing overhead, made the place dark and cool. In a little time we 
reached the bottom of this romantic glen, and about ten o'clock 
emerged from between two rocky hills, and found ourselves on 
the "level and sandy plains of Kaarta. At noon we arrived at a 
Korree, or watering-place, where, for a few strings of beads, I 
purchased as much milk and com-meal as we could eat ; indeed 
provisions ai-e here so cheap, and the shejiherds live in such 
afHuence, that they seldom ask any return for what refreshments 
a traveller leceives from them. From this KoiTee we reached 
Feesurah at sunset, where we took up our lodging for the night. 

Feb. 1 0th. — We continued at Feesurah all this day, to have 
few clothes washed, and learn more exactly the situation 
of affairs before we ventured towards the capital. 

Feb. lltb. — Our landlord, taking advantage of the unsettled 
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8tat« of the countiy, demanded so extravagant a sum for our 
lodgiug, that suspecting he wished for an opportunity to quarrel 
with U8, 1 refused to submit to liia exorbitant deman<l ; but my 
attendants were so much frightened at the reports of approach- 
ing war, that they refused to proceed any further, unless I could 
settle matters with hiTii, and induce him to accompany us to 
Kemmoo, for our protection on the road. This I accomplished 
with some difficulty, and by a present of a blanket which I had ' 
brought with me to sleep in, and for which our landlord had con- 
ceived a very great liking. Matters were at length amicably 
adjusted, and he mounted his horse and led the way. He was 
one of those Negroes who, together with the ceremonial part of 
the Mahomedan religion, retain all their ancient superstitions, and 
even drink strong liquoiB. They are called Johars, or Jowers, 
and in this kingdom form a very numerous and powerful tribe. 
We had no sooner got into a dark and lonely part of the first 
wood, than he made a sign for us to atop, and taking hold of a 
hollow piece of bamboo, that hung as an amulet round his neck, 
whistled very loud, three times. I confess I was somewhat 
startled, thinking it was a signal for some of his companions to 
come and attack ua ; but he assured me that it was done merely 
with a view to ascertain what success we were likely to meet with 
on our present journey. He then diBmounted, laid his spear across 
the road, and having said a number of short prayers, concluded 
with three loud whistles ; after which he listened for soma time, 
aa if in expectation of an answer, and receiving none, told us we 
might proceed without fear,, for there was no danger. About 
noon we passed a number of large villages quite deserted, the 
inhabitants having fled into Kasson to avoid the horrors of war. 
W6 reacbfld Karankalla at sunset ; this ftgnierly waa a. ^aa^.| 
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town, but having been plimdered by the Eambarrans about four 
years ago, nearly one half of it is still in ruins. 

Feb. 12th. — At daylight we departed Irora Karankalla, and 
as it was but a short day's journey to Kemmoo, we travelled 
slower than usual, and amused oisraelves by collecting such 
eatable fruits as grew near the road side. In this pursuit I had 
wandered a little from my people, and being uncertain whether 
they were before or beliind me, I hastened to a rising gruuud to 
look about me. As I was proceeding towards this eminence, two 
Negro horsemen, armed with muskets, came galloping from among 
the bushes ; on seeing them I made a full stop ; the horsemen 
did the same ; and all three of ua seemed equally surprised and 
confounded at this interview. As I approached them their fears 
increased, and one of them, after casting upon me a look of 
horror, rode off at full speed ; the other in a panic of fear, put 
his hands over his eyes, and continued muttering prayers until 
his horse, seemingly without the rider's knowledge, conveyed him 
slowly after his companion. About a mile to the westward, they 
fell in with my attendants, to whom they related a frightful story. 
It seems their fears had dressed me in the flowing robes of a 
tremendous spirit ; and one of them affirmed, that when 1 made 
my appearance, a" cold blast of wind came pouring down upon 
him from the sky, like so much cold water. About noon we saw 
at a distance the capital of Kaarta, situated in the middle of an 
open plain, the coimtry for two miles round being cleared of 
wood, by the great consumption of that article for building and 
fuel, and we entered the town about two o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

We proceeded, without stopping, to the court before the 
king's residence ; but I was so completely surrounded by the 
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garing multitude, that I did not attempt to diemoimt, but sent 
in the landlord and Madi Konko'a son, to acquaint the king of 
my arrivaL In a little time they returned, accompanied by a 
messenger from the king, siguilying that he would see me in 
the evening ; and in the meantime, the messenger had orders 
to procure me a lodging, and see tliat the crowd did not molest 
me. He conducted me into a court, at the door of which he 
stationed a man, with a stick in his hand, to keep off the mob, 
and then showed me a large hut, in which I was to lodge. I 
had scarcely seated myself in tliis spacious apartment, when the 
mob entered ; it was found impossible to keep them out, and I 
was surrounded by as many as the hut could contain. When 
the first party, however, had seen me, and asked a few questions, 
they retired to make room for another company ; and in this 
manner the hut was filled and emptied tliirteen different times. 

A little before Bunset the king sent to inform me that he was 
at leisure, and wished to see me. I followed the messenger 
through a number of courts surrounded with high walls, where 
I observed plenty of diy grass, bundled up like hay, to fodder 
the horses in case the town should be invested. On entering the 
court in which the king was sitting, I was astonished at the 
number of his attendants, and at the good order that seemed to 
prevail among them. They were all seated — the fighting men 
on the king's right hand, and the women and children on the left, 
leaving a space between them for my passage. The king, whose 
name was Daisy Koorabarri, was not to be distinguished from 
his subjects by any superiority in point of dress ; a bank of earth 
about two feet high, upon which was spread a leopard's skin, 
constituted the only mark of royaJ dignity. When I had seated 
myself upon the ground before him, and related the vMviiXis ws- 
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cunistances that had induced me to pass through his countryy 
and my reasons for suliciting Mb protection, he appeared pi 
fectly satisfied ; but said it was not in his power at present 
afford me much assistance, for that all sort of commmiication 
between Kaarta and Bambarra had been interrupted for some 
time past ; and as Mansong, the king of Bambarra, with hia 
army, had entered Fooladoo in his way to Kaarta, there was bu) 
little hope of my reaching Bambarra by any of the usual roatet^l 
inasmuch as, coming from an enemy's country, I should certt 
be plundered, or taken for a spy. If his country had been 
peace, he aaid, I might have remained with him until a moi 
favourable opportunity offered ; but, as matters stood at present, 
he did not wish me to continue in Kaarta, for fear some accident 
should befall me, in which case my countrymen might say that 
he had murdered a white man. He would therefore advise me 
to rettirn into Kasson, and remain there until the war should 
terminate, which would probably happen in the course of three 
or foiu- montha ; after which, if he was alive, he aaid, he wouldl 
be glad to see me, and if he was dead, his sons would take 
of me. 

This advice was certainly well meant on the part of the 
and perhaps I was to blame in not following it ; but I reflect 
that the hot montha were approaching, and I dreaded tl 
thoughts of spending the rainy season in the interior of Afric 
These considerations, and the aversion I felt at the idea 
returning without having made a greater pn^ess in discovi 
made me determine to go forwards ; and though the king coi 
not give me a guide to Bambarra, I be^ed that he would all( 
a man to accompany me as near the frontiers of liis kingdom 
waa consistent with safety. Finding that I was determined 
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"proceed, the ting told me that one route still remained, liut that, 
he said, was by no means free from danger ; which was to go 
from Kaarta into the Moorish kingdom of Ludamar, from 
whence I might pass, by a circuitous route, into Bambarra. If I 
wished to follow this route, he would appoint people to eonduet 
me to Jarra, the frontier town of Ludamar. He then inquired 
very particularly how I had been treated since I had left the 
Gambia, and asked in a jocular way how many slaves I expected 
to carry home with me on my return. He was about to proceed, 
when a man mounted on a fine Moorish horse, which was covered 
with sweat and foam, entered the court, and signifying that he 
had something of importance to conmaunicate, the king imme- 
diately took up his sandals, which is the signal to strainers to 
retire. I accordingly took leave, but desired my boy to stay 
about the place, in order to learn something of the intelligence 
that this messenger had brought. In about an hour the boy 
returned, and informed me that the Bambarra army had left Foo- 
ladoo, and was on its march towards Kaarta ; that the man I had 
seen, who had brought this intelhgence, was one of the scouts 
or watchmen employed by the king, each of whom has his par- 
ticular station (commonly on some rising ground) from whence 
he has the best view of the countiy, and watches the motions of 
the enemy. 

In the evening the king sent me a fine sheep; ivbich i 
very acceptable, as none of us had tasted victuals during the day. 
Whilst we were employed in dressing supper, evening prayers 
were announced ; not by the call of the priest, as usual, but by 
beating on drums, and blowing through large elephants' teeth, 
hollowed out in such a manner as to resemble bugle horns ; the 
sound is melodious, and, in my opinion, comes nearer to the 
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humaa voice than any otlier artificial sound. As the main body 
of Daisy's army waa, at this juncture, at Kemmoo, the mosques 
were very much crowded ; and I ohserved that the disciples of 
Mahomet composed nearly one half of the army of Kaarta. 

Feb. 13th, — At daylight I sent my horse-piatolB and holsters 
as a present to the king, and being veiy desirous to get away 
from a place which was likely soon to become the seat of war, I 
b^ged the messenger to inform the king that I wished to depart 
from Kemmoo as soon as he should find it convenient to appoint 
me a guide. In about an hour the king sent his messenger to 
thank me for the present, and eight horsemen to conduct me to 
Jarra. They told me that the king wished me to proceed to 
Jarra with all possible expedition, that they might return before 
anything decisive shoidd happen between the aiinies of Bambarra 
and Kaarta. We accordingly departed forthwith from Kemmoo, 
acoompanied by three of Daisy's sons, and about two hundred 
horsemen, who kindly undertook to see me a Uttle way on my 
journey. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Jowney jrom Kemmoo to Funiiigkedy — Siime account of tht lattu- 
A youth murdered by the Moore — Inieresting neene at hi» death — 
Author passes tkrouijk Sivihiny — iSorwe pnrHeulaTs coneemiitg 
Mayor Hoagkton — Aul/ior reaches Jarra — Situatwn of the tur- 
rotmding states at Ifte period of his arrival there, and a brief 
account of the icor betwerrn Kaarta and Bambarra. 

ON the eveniug of the day of our departure from Kemmoo (the 
king's eldest son and great part of the horsemen having 
returned) we reached a village called Marina, where we slept. 
During the night some thieves broke into the hut where I had 
deposited my baggage, and having cut open one of my bundles, 
stole a quantity of beads, part of my clothes, and some amber and 
gold, which happened to be in ooe of the pockets. I complained 
to my protectors, but without effect. The next day (Feb. 14) 
was far advanced before we departed from Marina, and we tra- 
velled slowly, on account of the excessive heat, until four o'clock 
in the afternoon, when two Negroes were observed sitting among 
some thorny bushes at a little distance from the road. The king's 
people, taking it for granted that they were runaway slaves, 
cocked their muskets, and rode at full speed in different direc- 
tions through the bushes, in order to surround them, and prevent 
their escaping. The Negroes, however, waited with great com- 
posure uBtil we came iritJiin. bowahot of them, when each of 
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them took from Ms quiver a. liandful of arrows, and putting two 
"between Ms t«ath and one in his how, waved to us with his hand 
to keep at a distance ; upon which one of the king's people called 
out to the strangers to give some accoun.t of themselves. They 
said that they were natives of Toorda, a neightwuring vill^e, and 
had come to that place to gather tomberoTigs, These are small' 
farinaceous berries, of a yellow colour and delicious taste, wMch 
I knew to be the fruit of the Jthamnus lotiis of linnajus. The 
Negroes showed us two lai^ baaketfuls, wMch they had collected 
in the course of the day. These berries are much esteemed by 
the natives, wko convert them into a soii of bread, by exposing 
them for some days to the sun, and aftei'wards pounding them. 
gently in a wooden mortar, until the farinaceous part of the berryi 
is separated from the stone. This meal is then mixed with a. 
little water, and formed into cakes, which, when dried in the sun, 
resemble in colour and flavour the sweetest gingerbread. The 
stones are afterwards put into a vessel of water, and shaken 
about so as to separate the meaJ wMch may still adhere to them. 
This communicates a sweet and agreeable taste to the watery 
and with the addition of a little pounded millet^ forms a pleasant 
gruel called /(Hirfi, wMoh is the common breakfast in many partB' 
of Ludamar during the months of February and March. The' 
fruit is collected by spreading a cloth upon the ground, and 
beating the branches with a stick. 

The lotus is very common in all the Idi^doms which I viaitedj. 
but is found in the greatest plenty on the sandy soil of 
Ludamar, and the northern parts of Bambarra, where it is o 
the most common sMubs of the country, I had observed the 
species at Gambia. The leaves of the desert shrub are, however; 
much smaller, and more resembling, in that particular, thi 
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representi'd in the engraving given by Uesfontaines in tlie 
M^moires de I'Acad^mie Eoyale des Sciences, 1788, p. 443. 

As this simib is found in Tunis, and also in the Negi'o king- 
doms, and aa it furaiahes the natives of the latter with a food 
resembling bread, and also with a sweet liquor which is much 
i-elifilied by them, there can be little doubt of its being the lotus 
mentioned by Pliny as the food of the Lybian I/)tophagi An 
army may very well have been fed with the bread I have taated, 
made of the meal of the fmit, a^ is said by Pliny to have been 
done in Lybia ; and as the taste of the bread is sweet and agree- 
able, it is not likely that the soldiers would complain of it. 

We arrived in the evening at the village of Toorda, when 
all the rest of the king's people turned back except two, who 
remained with me as guides to Jarra. 

Feb. ISth. — I departed from Toorda, and about two o'clock 
came to a considerable town called Funingkedy. Ah we ap- 
proached the town the inhabitants were much alarmed ; for, as 
one of my guides wore a turban, they mistook us for some 
Moorish banditti. This misapprehension was soon cleared up, 
and we were well received by a Gambia Slatee, who resides at 
this town, and at whose bouse we lodged, 

Feb, 16th. — We were informed that a number of people 
would go from this town to Jarra on the day following ; and as 
the road was much infested by the Moors, we resolved to stay 
and accompany the travellers. In the meantime, we were told, 
that a few days before our arrival, most of the Bnshreens and 
people of property in Funingkedy bad gone to Jarra, to consult 
about removing their families and effects to that town, for fear 
of the approaching war ; and that the Moors, in their absence, 
had stolen aome of their c&tde. 
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About two o'clock, as I was lying aaleep, upon a bnllocl^B 
hide behind the door of the hut^ I waa awakened by the aereams 
of women, and a general clajnour and confusion among the 
inhabitants. At first I suspected that the Bambarrans had 
actually entered the town ; but observing my boy upon the top 
of one of the huts, I called to him to know what was the matter. 
He informed me that the Moora were come a second time to 
steal the cattle,' and that they were now close to the town. £{ 
mounted the roof of the hut, and observed a laige herd of bui*i 
locks coming towards the town, followed by five Moors on horsa* | 
back, who drove the cattle forward with their musketa. Whemi 
they had reached the wells, which are close to the town, the 
Moors selected from the herd sixteen of the finest beasta, and 
drove them off at fuU gallop. 

During this transaction, the tovraspeople, to the number of 
five hundred, stood collected close to the walls of the town 
when the Moors drove the cattle away, though they passed! 
within pistol shot of them, the inhabitants scarcely made 
show of resistance. I only saw four muskets iired, which, heii^' 
loaded with gunpowder of the Negroes' own manufacture, didJ 
no execution. Shortly after this 1 observed a muuber of peopJ*' 
supporting a young man upon horseback, and conducting liim 
slowly towards the town. This was one of the herdsmen, who 
attempting to throw liis spear, had been wounded by a shot from 
one of the Moors. His mother walked on before, quite frantic 
with griei, clappmg her hands, and enumerating the good qUi 
ties of her son. A'e maffo fonio (he never told a lie), said tl 
disconsolate mother, as her wounded son was earned in at thi 
gate ; — Ee maffo fordo abada (he never told a lie ; no, never)* 
When they had conveyed him to his hut, and laid him upon 
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mat, all the spectators joined in lamenting hia fate, by screaming 
and howling in the most piteous manner. 

After their grief had subsided a little, I was desired to 
examine the wound. I found that the ball had passed quite 
through hia leg, having fractured both bones a little below the 
knee ; the poor boy was faint from the loss of blood, and hia 
situation withal so very precarious, that I could not console his 
lelations with any great hopes of his reoovery. However, to give 
Mm a possible chance, I observed to them that it was necessary 
to cut off his leg above the knee. This proposal made every 
one start with horror ; they had never heard of such a method 
of cure, and would by no means give their consent to it ; indeed 
they evidently considered me as a sort of cannibal for proposing 
so cruel and unheard of an operation, which in their opinion 
would be attended with more pain and danger than the wound 
itaeH'. The patient was therefore committed to the care of some 
old Bushreens, who endeavoured to secure liim a passage into 
paradise, by whispering in his ear some Arabic sentences, and 
desiring him to repeat thein. After many unsuccessful attempts, 
the poor heathen at last pronounced. La illah el allah, Mahomet 
Tosawl allahi,* and the disciples of the Prophet assured bis 
mother that her son had given sufficient evidence of hia faith, 
and would be happy in a future state. He died the same 
evening. 

Feb. 17th. — My guides informed me, that in order to avoid 
the Moorish banditti, it was necessary to travel in the night ; 
we accordingly departed from Funingkedy in the afternoon, , 
accompanied by about thirty people, carrying their effects with 
them into Ludamar, for fear of the war. We travelled with 
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great silence and expedition until midnight, when we stopped in. | 
a sort of inclosure, near a small village ; but the thermometer J 
being 80 low as 68°, none of the Negroes could sleep on account I 
of the cold. 

At daybreak on the ISth, we resumed our journey, and at 1 
eight o'clock passed SiviMng, the frontier village of Ludamar, / 
situated in a narrow pass between two rocky bills, and sur- I 
rounded with a high wall. From this village Major Houghton J 
(being deserted hy his Negro servants, who refused to follow I 
him into the Moorish country), wrote bia last letter with a I 
pencil to Dr. Laidley. This brave hut unfortunate man, havii^ I 
surmounted many difficulties, had taken a northerly direction, I 
and endeavoured to pass through the kingdom of Ludamaiv I 
where I afterwards learned the following particulars concerning j 
his melancholy fate. On his arrival at Jarra, he got acquainted 
with certain Moorish merchants who were travelling to Tisheet 
(a place near the salt pits in the Great Desert, ten days' journey 
to the northward) to purchase salt ; and the major, at the i 
expense of a musket and some tohacoo, eng^ed them to convey i 
him thither. It is impossible to form any other opinion on this- 1 
determination, than that the Moors intentionally deceived him I 
either with regard to the route that he wished to pursue, o 
state of the intermediate country between Jarra and Timbuctoo. I 
Their intention prohably was to rob and leave bim in the desert. I 
At the end of two days be suspected their treachery, and in- J 
sisted on returning to Jarra. Finding him persist in this deteiv f 
mination, the Moors robbed him of every thing he possessed,,! 
and went off with their camels ; the poor major heing thus I 
deserted, returned on foot to a watering place in possession of I 
the Moors, called Tarra. He had been some daj-s without food, -I 
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and the unfeeling Moors refusing to give him any, he sunk at 
last under his distreases. "Whether he actually perished of 
hunger, or waa murdered outright by the savage Mahomedans, is 
not certainly known ; his body was dragged into the woods, and 
I was shown, at a distance, the spot where his remains were left 
to perish. 

About four milea to the north of Simbing we came to a 
small stream of water, where we observed a number of wild 
horses ; they were all of one colour, and galloped away from us 
at an easy rate, frequently stopping and looking back. The 
Negroes hunt them for food, and their flesh is much esteemed. 

About noon we arrived at Jarra, a large town situated at 
the bottom of some rocky hills. But before I proceed to de- 
scribe the place itself, and relate the various occurrences which 
befell me there, it will not be improper to give my readers a 
brief recital of the origin of the war which induced me to take 
this route — au imfortunate determination, the immediate cause 
of all the misfortunes and calamities which afterward befell me. 
The recital which I propose to give in this place will prevent 
intemiptions hereafter. 

This war, which desolated Kaarta soon after I had left that 
kingdom, and spread terror into many of the neighbouring states, 
arose in the following manner. A few bullocks belonging to 
a frontier village of Bambarra having been stolen by a party 
of Moors, were sold to the Dooty, or chief man of a town in 
Kaarta. The villagers claimed their cattle, and being refused 
satisfaction, complained of the Dooty to their sovereign, Man- 
song, king of Bambarra, who probably beheld with an eye of 
jealousy the growing prosperity of Kaarta, and availed himsdf of 
this incident to declare hostihties against that kingdom, ^^^^i 
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With this view he sent a messenger and a party of horsemen 
to Daisy, king of Kaarta, to inform him that the king of Bam- 
baiTa, with nine thousand men, would visit Kemmoo in the 
course of the dry season ; and to desire tliat he (Daisy) would 
direct hia slaves to sweep the hO'Uses, and have everything ready 
for their accommodation. The messenger concluded this insult- 
ing notification by presenting the king with a pair of iron sandals ; 
at the same time adding, that "until such time as Daisy had 
worn out these sandals in his flight, he should never he secure 
from the arrows of Bambarra," 

Daisy, having consulted with his cliief men about the best 
means of repelling so formidable an enemy, returned au answer 
of defiance, and made a Bushreen write in Arabic, upon a piece 
of thin board, a sort of proclamation, which was suspended to a 
tree in the public square ; and a number of aged men were sent 
to ditfereut places to explain it to the conamon people. This 
proclamation called upon all the friends of Daisy to join l iim; 
immediately ; but to such as had no arms, or were afraid to 
enter into the war, permission was given to retire into any of 
the neighbouring kingdoms ; and it was added, that provided 
they observed a strict neutrality, they should always be welcome 
to return to their former habitations. li^ however, they took 
any active part against Kaarta, they had then " broken the k^ 
of their huts, and could never afterwards enter the door." Such 
was the expressiou. 

This proclamation was very generally applauded ; hut many 
of the Kaartans, and amongst others the powerful tribes of Jower. 
and Kakaroo, availing themselves of the indulgent clause, retired 
from Daisy's dominions, and took refuge in Ludamar and Kaaaon. 
By means of these desertions, Daisy's army was not so numerous 
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^m ftsmiglit have been expected ; and when I was at Kenimoo, the 
H whole number of effective men, according to reijort, did not 
■ exceed four thousand ; but they were men of spirit and enter- 
prise, and could be depended on. 

On the 22d of February (four days after my arrival at Jarra), 
Mansong, with his army, advanced towards Kemmoo ; and Daisy, 
without hazarding a battle, retired to Joko, a town to the north- 
west of Kemmoo, where he remained three days, and then took 
refuge in a strong town called Gedingooma, situated in the hilly 
conntrj', and surrounded with high walls of stone. When Daisy 
departed from Joko, Ids sons refused to follow him, alleging that 
"the singing men would publish their disgrace, as soon as it 
should be known that Daisy and his family had fled from Joko 
without firing a gun." They were therefore left behind, with a 
number of hoi'semen, to defend Joko ; but, after many skir- 
mishes, they were totally defeated ; and one of Daisy's sons taken 
prisoner ; the remainder fled to Gedingooma, which Daisy had 
stored with provisions, and where he determined to make his 
final stand. 

Mansong, finding that Daisy was determined to avoid a 
pitched battle, placed a strong force at Joko to watoh his 
motions ; and, separating the i-emainder of his army into small 
detachments, ordered them to overrun the country, and seize 
upon the inhabitants before they had time to escape. These 
orders were executed with such promptitude, that in a few days 
the whole kingdom of Kaarta became a scene of desolation. 
Moat of the poor inhabitants of the different towns and villages 
being surprised in the night, fell an easy prey ; and their com, 
and everything which could he useful to Daisy, was burnt and 
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fortifying Gedingooma. This town is built in a narrow paasJ 
butween two high hills, hftving only two gates, one towai 
Kiinrta and the other towftrds Jaffnoo. The gate towai'ds Kaertsil 
W118 defended by Daisy in person, and that towards Jaffnoo was« 
committed to the charge of liia sons. When the army of Bam-I 
ban-a approached the town, they mmle some attempts to atorm il^l 
but weru always driven back with great loss ; and Maneon^ff 
finding Daisy more formidable then he expected, resolved to cuta 
off hia auppliea, and starve liim into aubmission. He accordinglyfl 
aent all the prisoners be bad taken into Bambarra, and having,! 
collected a considerable quantity of provisions, remained witb'fl 
his army two whole months in the vicinity of Gedingooma withr-B 
out doing anything decisive. During this time he was much' 
harassed by sallies from the besieged ; and his stock of provisions 
being nearly exhausted, he sent to Ali, the Moorish king of* 
Ludamar, for two hundred horsemen, to enable him to make a 
ftttauk upon the north gate of the town, and give the Bamharr 
an opportimitj' of storming the plaea All, though he had ma( 
AD agreement with Manaong at the commencement of the i 
to atl'onl him assistance, now refused to fnlfd Ma engagemen^V 
which 90 enraged Mansong, that he marched part of his army b 
Funiiigketly, with a \ievf to surprise the camp of Benowm ; 
the Moors having iveeived intelligence of his design, fled to t 
nortliward, and Mansong without attempting anything farthei 
Kturncd to St^ifo. This happened while I was myself in c^tt 
\-ity in Ali's camp, as will hereafter he seen. 

As the king of Kaarta hud now got quit of his most for 
able antaf^>Qistt it might ha^•c been hoped that peace woul 
have bwu reslorml to his dominions ; but an extraor»linnry i 
ilcut in\'oIved hun, uumeiUKtt>ly oftcr^Tards, in hodtilities wltlj 
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Casson, the king of which country dying about that time, the 
succesaion was disputed by his two sons. The younger (Sambo 
Sego, my old acquaintance) prevailed ; and drove his brother 
from the countrj'. He fled to Gedmgooma ; and beii^ pursued 
thither, Daisy, who had lived in constant friendship with botli 
the brothers, refused to deliver him up — at the same time declar- 
ing that he would not support his claim, nor any way interfere 
in the quarreL Sambn Sego, elated with success, and proud of 
the homage that was paid him as sovereign of Kasson, was much 
displeased with Daisy's conduct, and joined with some disaffected 
fugitive Kaartana in a plundering expedition against liitn. Daisy, 
who little expected such a visit, had sent a number of people to 
Joko to plant com, and collect together such cattle as they might 
find straying in the woods, in order to supply his army. All 
these people fell into the hands o£ Sambo Sego, who earned them 
to Kooniakaiy, and afterwards sent them in caravans to be sold 
to the Prench at Fort Louis, on the river Senegal 

This attack was soon retaliated ; for Daisy, who was now 
in distress for want of provisions, thought he was justified in 
supplying himself from the plunder of Kasson. He accordingly 
took with him eight hundred of his best men, and marching 
secretly through the woods, surprised in the night three 1 
villages near Kooniakary, in which many of his traitorous sub- 
jects who were in Sambo's expedition had taken up their resi- 
dence. All these, and indeed all the able men that fell into 
Daisy's hands, were immediately put to death. 

After this expedition, Daisy began to indulge the hopes of 
peace. Many of his discontented subjects had returned to their 
allegiance, and were repairing the towns which had been deso- 
lated by the war. The rainy season was approaching, and evem 
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thing wore a favourable appearance, when he was suddenly 
attacked from a different quarter. 

The Jowers, Kakaroos, and some other Kaartans, who had 
deserted from liim at the commencement of the war, and had 
shown a decided preference to Manaong and hia army during 
the whole campaign, were now afraid or ashamed to aak for- 
giveness of Daisy, and being very powerful in themselves, 
joined together to make war upon him. They solicited the 
Moors to assist them in their rebellion (as will appear hereafter), 
and having collected a considerable army, they plundered a 
large village belonging to Daisy, and carried off a number oi 
prisoners. 

Daisy immediately prepared to revenge this insult ; but the 
Jowers, and indeed almost all the Negro inhabitants of Ludamar, 
deserted their towns, and fled to the eastward ; and the rainy 
season put an end to the war of Kaarta, which had enriched a 
few individuals, but destroyed the happiness of thousands. 

Such was the state of affairs among the nations in the 
neighbourhood of Jarra, soon after the period of my arrival 
there. I shall now proceed, after giving some description of 
that place, with the detail of events as they occurred. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Some account of Jarra, and the MoorUh inhabitants — The Author 
appiiM for, and obtaim permmitm Jrom AH, the Moorish 
fhief or mvereign of Liudamar, to pass through 7iis territories — 
Departs from Jarra, and arrives at Deena — HI treated by the 
Moors — Proceeds to 8amj>aka — Finds a Negro who makes gun- 
powder — Continues his Journey to Samee, where he is seized bi/ 
some Moors who are sent for that purpose by Ali — la conveyed 
a prisoner to the Moorish camp at Benowm, on the borders of the 
Great Desert. 

THE town of Jarra is of considerable extent ; the housea are 
built of day and atone intermixed, the clay answering the 
purpose of mortar. It is situated in the Mooriah kingdom of 
Ludamar ; but the major part of the inhabitanta are Negroes, 
from the borders of the southern states, who prefer a precarious 
protection under the Moora, which they purchase by a tribute, 
rather than continue exposed to their predatory hostilities. The 
tribute they pay ia considerable ; and they manifest towarda 
their Moorish superiors the moat unlimited obedience and aub- 
miasion, and are treated by theni with the utmoat indignity and 
contempt. The Moora of thia and the other atatea adjoining 
the country of the Negroes resemble in their persons the Mulat- 
toes of the Weat Indies to so great a degree as not easily to be 
distinguished from them ; and in truth, the present generation 
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seem to be a mixed race between the Moors (properly so called) j 
of the north, and the Negroes of the south, possessing many of I 
the worst qualities of both nations. I 

Of the origin of these Moorish tribes, as distinguished from the I 
inhabitants of Barbary, from wh.om they are divided by the Great 1 
Desert, nothing farther seems to be known than what ia related by | 
JohnLeo,theAfrican,whose account maybe abridged as follows: — J 

Before the Arabian Conquest, about the middle of the seventh I 
century, oil the inhabitants of Africa, whether they were de- I 
Bcended from Numidiana, Phcenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, 1 
Vandals, or Gotha, were comprehended under the general name | 
of Mauri, or Moors. AH these nations were converted to the | 
religion of Mahomet, during the Arabian empire under the I 
Caliphs. Abont this time many of the Numidian tribes, who led 1 
a wandering life in the Desert, and supported themaelvea upon I 
the produce of their cattle, retired southward across the Great I 
Desert, to avoid the fury of the Arabians ; and by one of those I 
tribes, says Leo (that of Zanhaga), were discovered and conquered I 
the Negro uationa on the Niger. By the Niger is here undoubt- | 
edly meant the river of Senegal, which in the Mandingo language I 
is called Bafing, or the Black River. I 

To what extent these people are now spread over the African I 
continent it is difficult to ascertain. There is reason to believe I 
that their dominion stretches from west to east, in a narrow line I 
or belt, from the mouth of the Senegal (on the northern aide of j 
that river) to the confines of Abyaainia. They are a subtle and I 
treacherous race of people, and take every opportunity of cheating I 
and plundering the credidoua and unauspecting Negroes. But I 
their inaunera and general habits of life will be best explained I 
as incident occur in the course of my naixative. j 
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On my annval at Jarra, I obtained a. lodfpng at tke house of 
Daman Jumma, a Gambia Slatee. This man had formerly 
borrowed goods from Dr. Laidley, who had giveu me an order 
for the money, to the amount of six slaves ; and though the 
debt was of five years' standing, he readily acknowledged it, and 
promised me what money he could raise. He was afraid, he 
said, in his present situation, he could not pay more tlian two 
slaves' value. He gave me his assistance, however, in exchang- 
ing my beads and amber for gold, wliieh was a more portable 
article, and more easily concealed from the Moors. 

The difficulties we had already encountered, the unsettled 
state of the country, and, above all, the savage and overbearing 
deportment of the Moors, had so completely frightened my 
attendants, that they declared they would rather relinquish 
every claim to reward, than proceed one step farther to the east- 
ward. Indeed the danger they incurred of being seized by the 
Moors, and sold into slavery, became every day more apparent ; 
and I could not condemn their apprehensions. In this situatioD, 
deserted by my attendants, and reflecting that my retreat was 
cut off by the wax behind me, and that a Moorish country of ten 
days' journey lay before me, I applied to Daman to obtain per- 
mission from Ali, the chief or sovereign of Ludamar, tliat I might 
pass through his country unmolested, into Bambarra ; and I 
hired one of Daman's slaves to accompany me thither, as soon as 
such permission should be obtained. A messenger was dispatched 
to All, who at this time was encamped near Benowra ; and as a 
present was necessary in order to insure success, T sent him five 
garments of cotton cloth, which I purchased of Daman for one 
of my fowling-pieces. Fourteen days elapsed in settling this 
affair ; but, on the evening of the 26th of February, one of Ali'a 
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slaves aiiived with directions, as he pretended, to conduct n 
in safety as far as Goomba ; and told me I was to pay hira one I 
garment of hlue cotton cloth for his attendance. My faithful boy,.l 
observing that I was about to proceed without Iiini, resolved tol 
accompany me ; and told me that though he wished me to tunl| 
back, he never had entertained any serious thoughts of d( 
ing me, hut had been advised to it by Johnson, with a view tal 
induce me to return immediately for Gambia. 

Feb, 27th. — I delivered most of my papers to Johnson, to J 
convey them to Gambia as soon as possible, reserving a dupli-j 
cate for myself in case of accidents. I likewise left in Daman's I 
possession a bundle of clothes and other things that were uotJ 
absolutely necessary ; for I wished to diminish my ba^age &8B 
much as possible, that the Moors might have tewer inducements I 
to plunder us, 

Tilings being thus adjusted, we departed from Jarra in thai 
forenoon, and slept at Troomgoomba, a small walled village 1 
inhabited by a mixture of Negroes and Moors. On the day fol-.l 
lowing (Feb. 28th) we reached Quira ; and on the 29th, after a I 
toilsome journey over a sandy country, we came to Compe, a I 
watering place belonging to the Moors ; from whence, on the mom-j 
ing following, we proceeded to Deena, a lai^e town, and, like I 
Jarra, built of stone and clay. The Moors are here in greater pro- I 
portion to tlie Negroes than at Jarra, They assembled round the J 
hut of the Negro where I lodged, and ti'eated me with the great- 1 
est insolence. They hissed, shouted, and abused me ; they even I 
spat in my face with a view to hritate me, and afibrd them a I 
pretext for seizing my baggage. But, finding sucli insidts had I 
not the desired effect, they had recourse to the final and decisive I 
ai;gament, that I was a Christian, and of course that my property I 
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was lawful plunder to the followers of Maliomet Tliey accord- 
ingly opened ray bundles, and robbed me of everything they fan- 
cied. My attendants, finding that everybody could rob me with 
impunity, insisted on returning to Jarra. 

The day following (March 2d) I endeavoured by all means 
in my power to prevail upon my people to go on ; but they still 
continued obstinate ; and having reason to fear some further insult 
from the fanatic Moors, I resolved to proceed alone. Accordingly 
the next morning, about two o'clock, I departed from Ueena. 
It was moonhght ; but the roaring of the wild beaata made it 
necessaiy to proceed with caution. 

When I had reached a piece of risii^ ground about half a 
mile from the town, 1 heard somebody halloo, and looking back, 
saw my faithful boy ninning after me. He informed me that 
All's man had gone back to Benowm, and that Daman's INegro 
was about to depart for Jarra ; but he said he had no doubt if I 
would stop a little, that he could persuade the latter to accom- 
pany us. I waited accordingly, and in about an hour the boy 
returned with the Negro ; and we continued travelling over a 
sandy country, covered chiefly with the Ascle^ias gigwnieo, imtil 
mid-day, when we came to a number of deserted huts ; and see- 
ing some appearances of water at a little distance, I sent the boy 
Ui fill a aoofroo ; but as he wa.s examining the place for water, 
the roaring of a lion, that was probably on the same pursuit, in- 
duced the fiightened boy to return in haste, and we submitted 
patiently to the disappointment. In the afternoon we reached a 
town inhabited cluefly by Foulahs, called Samamingkooa. 

Next morning (March 4th) we set out for Sampaka, which 
place we reached about two o'clock. On the road we observed 
immense quantities of locusts ; the trees were quit^ black with 
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them. These insects devour every vegetable that comes in tliek J 
way, and in a short time completely atrip a tree of its leavea.J 
The noise of their excrement falling upon the leaves and f 
withered grass, very much resembles a shower of rain. When a 4 
tree is shaken or struck, it is astonishing to see what a cloud of ] 
them will fly ofil In their flight they yield to the current of the ' 
wind, which at this season of the year is always from the north- 
east. Should the wind shift, it is difficult to conceive where 
they could collect food, as the whole of their course was marked 
with desolation. 

Sampaka is a large town, and wheu the Moors and Bam- I 
barrans were at war, was thrice attacked by the former ; but I 
they were driven off with great loss, though the king of Bant- 1 
barra was afterwards obliged to give up this, and all the othe* ^ 
towns as far as Goomba, in order to obtain a peace. Here I 
lodged at the house of a Negro who practised the art of making 
gunpowder. He showed me a bag of nitre, very white, but the 
crystals were much smaller than common. They procure it in ■ 
considerable quantities from the ponds which are filled in the 
rainy season, and to which the cattle resort for coolness during J 
the heat of the day. When the water is evaporated, a white J 
efflorescence is observed on the mud, which the natives collect J 
and purify in such a manner as to answer their purpose. The 
Moors supply them with sulphur from the Mediterranean ; and 
the process is completed by pounding the different articles to- 
gether in a wooden mortar. The grains are very unequal, and ■ 
the sound of its explosion is by no means so sharp as that pro- j 
duced by European gunpowder. 

March 5th. — We departed from Sampaka at daylight. About J 
noon we stopped a little at a village called Dangali ; and in t 
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evening arrived at DallL "We saw upon the road two large herds 
of camels feeding. When the Moora turn their camela to feed, 
they tie up one of their lore legs, to prevent theii- straying. Thia | 
happened to be a feast day at Dalli, and the people were dancing 
before the Dooty's house. But when they were informed that a 
white man was eome into the town, they left off dancing, and 
came to the place where I lodged, walking in regular order, two ' 
and two, with the music before them. They play upon a sort of ^ 
flute ; but instead of blowing into a hole in the side, they blow 
obliquely over the end, which is half shut by a thin piece of 
wood; they govern the botes on the side with their fingers, and 
play some simple and very plaintive airs. They continued to 
dance and sing until midnight ; during which time I was sup- 
roimded by so great a crowd as uiade it necessary for t 
satisiy their curiosity by sitting still. 

March 6lb. — We stopC here this morning because some of the 
townspeople, who were going for Cioomba on the day following^ j 
wished to accompany us ; but in order to avoid the crowd of * 
people which usually assembled in the evening, we went to a ' 
N^To village to the east of Dalli, called Samee, where we were 
kindly received by the hospitable Dooty, who on this occafiion 
killed two fine sheep, and invited his friends to come and feast 
with him. 

March 7th. — Our landloi-d was so proud of the honour of 
entertaining a wliite man, that he insisted on my staying with 
him and his frienda imtil the cool of the evening, when he said j 
he would conduct me to the next village. As 1 was now within | 
two days' journey of Goomba, T had no apprehensions from the 
Moors, and readily accepted the invitation. I spent the forenoon 
very pleasantly with these poor Negroes ; their company was the 
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more acceptable, aa the gentleneaa of their manners presented a 
striking contrast to the rudeness and barbarity of the Moors. 
They enlivened their conversation by drinking a fermented 
liquor made fi-om com — th^ juime sort of beer that I have 
described in a former chapter — and better I never tasted in 
Great Britain. 

In the midst of this harmless festivity I flattered myaelf that 
all danger from the Moors was over. Fancy had already placed 
me on the banks of the Niger, and presented to my imagination 
a thousand delightful scenes in my future progress, when a party 
of Moors unexpectedly entered the hut, and dispelled the golden 
dream. They came, they said, by All's orders, to convey me to 
his camp at Benowm. If I went peaceably, they told me I had 
nothing to fear ; but if I refused, they had orders to bring me by 
force. I was struck dumb by sui-prise and tenor, which the 
Moors observing, endeavoured to cahn my apprehensions by 
repeating the assurance that I had nothing to fear. Their visit, 
they added, was occasioned by the curiosity of All's wife, Fatima, 
who had heard so much about Christians, that she was very 
anxious to see one. As soon as her curiosity should be satisfied, 
they had no doubt, they said, that All would give me a hand- 
some present, and send a person to conduct me to Bambarra. 
Finding entreaty and resistance equally fi-uit!ess, I prepared to 
follow the messengers, and took leave of my landlord and hia 
company with great reluctance. Accompanied by my faithful 
boy (for Daman's slave made bis escape on seeing the Moons), 
we reached Dalli in the evening, where we were strictly watched 
by the Moors during the night 

March 8th.— We were conducted by a circuitous path through 
the woods to Dangali, where we slept 
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March 9th. — We continued onr journey, and in the afternoon 
arrived at Sampaka. On the road we saw a party of Moors, wdl 
armed, who told lis that they were hunting for a runaway slave 
but the townspeople informe(^^ that a party of Moors ha4 
attempted to steal some cattle from the town in the momingj 
hut were repulsed ; and on their describing the persons, we weifl 
satiafled that they were the same banditti that we hi 
in the woods. 

Next morning (March 10th) we set out for Samamingkoott, 
Ou the road we overtook a woman and two boys, with an aa 
she informed us that she was going for Bambarra, but had bei 
stopped on the road by a party of Moors, who had taken most 
her clothes, and some gold from her ; and that she would be iind» 
the necessity of returning to Deena till the fast moon was ovot» 
The same evening the new moon was aeen, which ushered in th( 
month Ehamadan. Large fires were made in diHerent parts 
the town, and a greater qimntity of victuals than usual drese 
upon the occasion. 

March lltb. — By daylight the Moors were in readiness ; but 
as I had suffered much from thirat on the road, I made my boy 
fill a soofroo of water for my own use ; for the Moors assured 
that they should not taste either meat or drink until sunset 
However, I found that the excessive heat of the sun, and 
dust we raised in travelling, overcame their scruples, and mad( 
my soofroo a veiy useful part of our baggage. On our arrival 
Deena, I went to pay my respects to one of All's sons. I fouiK 
him sitting in a low hut, with five or six more of his companioi 
washing their hands and feet, and frequently taking water 
their mouths, gai^ling, and spitting it out again. I was no soonei 
seated, than he handed me a double-barrelled gun, and told me 
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dye the stock of a blue colour, and repair one of the locks. I 
found great diffictilty in persuading him that I knew nothing 
about the matter. However, says he, if you cannot repair the 
gun, you shall give me some knives and scissors immediately ; 
and when my boy, who acted as interpreter, assured him that I 
had no such articles, he hastily snatched up a musket that stood 
by him, cocked it, and putting the muzzle close to the boy's ear, 
would certainly have shot him dead upon the spot, had not the 
Moora wrested the musket from him, and made signs for us to 
retreat. Ilie boy, being terrified at this treatment, attempted 
to make his escape in the night, but was prevented by the vigi- 
lance of the IVIoors, who guarded us with strict attention ; and at 
night always went to sleep by the door of the hut, in such a 
situation that it was almost impossible to pass without stepping 
upon them. 

March 12tli. — We departed from Deena towards Benowm, 
and about nine o'clock came to a Korree, whence the Moors were 
preparing to depart to the southward, on account of the scarcity 
of water ; here we filled our soofroo, and continued our journey 
over a hot sandy eountiy, covered with small stunted shrubs, until 
about one o'clock, when the heat of the sun obliged us to stop. 
But our water being expended, we could not prudently remain 
longer than a few minutes to collect a little gum, which is as 
excellent succedaneum for water, as it keeps the mouth moist, and 
allays for a time the pain in the throat. 

About five o'clock we came in sight of Benowm, the residence 
of AIL It presented to the eye a great number of dirty-looking 
tents, scattered without order, over a large space of ground ; and 
among the tents appeared large herds of camels, cattle, and goats. 
We reached the skirts of the camp a little before sunset, and. 
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with mucli eatreaty, procnreil a little -water. My arrival was no 
sooner observed, than the people who drew water at the wells 
threw down their buckets, those in the tents mounted their 
horses, and men, women, and children came running or galloping , 
towards me. I soon found myself surrounded by such a crowd | 
that I could scarcely move ; one pulled my clothes, another took 
off my hat, a third stopped me to examine my waistcoat buttons, 
and a fourth called out, La illah cl allah Mahomet rasoui allahi,* 
and signified, in %JJireatening manner, that I must repeat those 
words. We reached at length the king's tent, where we found a 
great number of people, men and women, assembled. Ali was 
sitting upon a black leather cushion, clipping a few hairs from 
his upper lip; a female attendant holding up a looMng-gtass 
before him. He appeared to be an old man, of the Arab cast, 
with a long white beard ; and he had a sullen and indignant 
aspect. He surveyed me with attention, and inquired of the 
Moors if I could speak Arabic ; being answered in the negative, 
he appeared much surprised, and continued silent. The aur- i 
rounding attendants, and especially the ladies, were abundantly 
more inquisitive; they asked a thousand questions, inspected 
every part of my apparel, searched my pockets, and obliged me 
to unbutton my waistcoat, and display the whiteneaa of my skin ; 
they even counted my toes and fingers, as if they doubted whethw j 
I was in truth a human lieing. In a little time the priest 
announced evening prayers ; but before the people departed, the 
Moor, who had acted as interpreter, informed me that Ali was 
about to present me with something to eat ; and looking round, 
I observed some boys bringing a wild hog, which they tied to o. 
of the tent strings, and Ali made signs to me to kill and dreaa it 
• Seepage 91, 
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for Slipper. Though I waa very hungry, 1 did not thini it 
prudent to eat any part of an animal so much detested by the 
Moors, and therefore told him that I never ate such food. They 
then untied the hog, in hopes that it would run immediately at 
me — for they heheve that a great enmity suhsists between hogs 
and Chiistians — but in this they were disappointed, for the 
animal no sooner regained Lis liberty, than he began to attack 
indiscriminately every person that came in his way, and at last 
took shelter under the couch upon which the king was sitting. 
The assembly being thus dissolved, I was conducted to the tent 
of All's chief slave, but was not permitted ia enter, nor allowed 
to touch anything belonging to it I requested something to eat, 
and a little boiled com, with salt and water, was at length sent 
me in a wooden bowl ; and a mat was spread upon the sand 
before the tent, on wliicb I passed the night, surrounded by the 
curious multitude. 

At sunrise. All, witli a few attendants, came on horseback to 
visit me, and signified that he had provided a hut for me, where 
I would be sheltered from the suii. I was accordingly con- 
ducted thither, and found the hut comparatively cool and 
pleasant. It was constructed of com stalks set up on end, in 
the form of a square, with a flat roof of tlie same materials, 
supported by forked sticks, to one of which was tied the wild 
hog before mentioned. This animal had certainly been placed 
there by All's order, out of derision to a Christian ; and 1 found 
it a very disagreeablB inmate, as it drew together a number of 
boys, who amused themselves by beating it with sticks, until 
they had so irritated the hog that it ran and bit at every person 
within its reach. 

J was no sooner seated In this my new habitation, than the 
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Moora assemlded in crawda to teliold me ; but I found it rather 
ft troiibleeome levee, for I was obliged to take off one of my 
stockings, and ahow them my foot, and even to take off my 
jacket and waistcoat to show them how my clothes were put on 
and oft'; they were much delighted with the curious coutri\'ance 
of buttons. All this was to be repeated to every succeeding 
visitor; for sueh as had already seen these wonders, insisted on 
their friends seeing the same ; and in this manner I was em- 
ployed, dressing and undressing, buttoning and unbuttoning, 
from noon to night. About eight o'clock, Ali, sent me for 
supper aome kouskous and salt and water, which was very 
aeceptable, being the only victuals I had tested since morning. 

I observed that, in the night, the Moors kept regular watch, 
and frequently looked into the hut to see if I was asleep ; and 
if it was quite dark, they would light a wisp of grass. About 
two o'clock in the moruing, a Moor entered tlie hut, probably 
with a view to steal something, or perhaps to murder me ; and 
groping about, he laid his hand upon my shoulder. As night 
visitors were at best but suspicious characters, I sprang up the 
moment he laid his hand upon me : and the Moor, in his haste 
to get off, stumbled over my boy, and fell with liis face upon 
the wild hog, which returned the attack by biting the Moor's 
arm. The ecreams of this man alarmed the people in the king's 
tent, who immediately conjectured that I had made my escape, 
and a number of them mounted their horses, and prepared to 
pursue me. I observed upon this occasion that AH did not 
sleep in his own tent, but came galloping upon a wliite horse 
from a small tent at a considerable distance : indeed, the tyran- 
nical and cruel behaviour of this man made biin so jealous of 
in around faiip, that even his own. sla-^ea aaA^'mg»iw» 
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knew not wliere he slept. "When the Moors had explained to 
him the cause of this outcry, they all went away, and I was 
l}ennitted to sleep quietly until morning. 

March 1 3tlL — With the returning day commenced the same 
round of insult and irritation : the boys assembled to beat the 
hog, and the men and women to plague the Christian. It u 
impossible for me to describe the behaviour of a people whe. 
study mischief as a science, and exult in the miseries and mis-i 
fortunes of their fellow-creatures. It is sufficient to observe 
that the rudeness, ferocity, and fanaticism, which distinguish 
the Moors from the rest of mankind, found here a proper subject 
whereon to exercise their propensities, I was a stranger, I was 
unprotected, and I was a Christian ; each of these circumstances 
is sufficient to drive every spark of humanity from the heart of 
a Moor ; but when all of them, as in my case, were combined 
in the same person, and a suspicion prevailed withal, that I had 
come as a spy into the countiy, the reader will easily imagine 
that, in such a situation, I had every thing to fear. Anxious, 
however, to conciliate favour, and, if possible, to afford the 
Moors no pretence for ili treating me, I readily complied with 
every command, and patiently bore every insult ; but never did 
any period of my life pass away so heavily : from sunrise to 
sunset was I obliged to suffer, with an unruffierl countenance, 
the insults of the rudest savages on earth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ViMofts ocewrettcee during the Autlun'a emijinfmerd at flwwWM— 
Is visited by eome Moorish ladies — A funeral and wedding — 
The Author recsives itn eiiraordinanj present from the bride 
— Other clrcumstanee^ illiit^lratii'e of the Moorish chariKter and 
manners. 



THE Moors, though very indolent themselvea, are rigid task- 
masters, and keep every person under them in full employ- 
ment. My boy Demlia was sent to the woods to collect withered 
grass for Ali's horses; and. after a variety of projects concerning 
myself, they at last found out an employment for me ; this was 
no other than the respectable office of barber. I was to make 
my first exhibition in this capacity in the royal presence, and 
to be honoured with the task of shaving the head of the young 
prince of Ludamar. 1 accordingly seated myself upon the sand, 
and the boy, with some hesitation, sat down beside me. A 
small razor,^ about three inches long, was put into my hand, and 
I was ordered to proceed; but whether from my own want of 
still, or the improper shape of the instrument, I unfortunately 
made a slight incision in the boy's head, at the very commence- 
ment of the operation; and the king observing the awkward 
nner in which I held the razor, concluded that his son's head 
was in very improper hands, and ordered me to resign the razor, 
[ wd walk out of the tent This I cot^idend aa ». N«rj S»*aBai.fc i 
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circumstance; for I had laid it down as a rule, to make myself 
as useless and insignificant aa possible, as the only means of 
recovering my liberty. 

March 18th. — Four Mooi-s arrived from JaiTa with Johnson 
my interpreter, having seized liim before he had received any 
intimation of my confinement: and bringing with them o bundle 
of clothes that I had left at Daman Jnnima's house, for my use, 
in case 1 should return by the way of JatTa. rTohnson was led 
into All's tent and examined; the bundle was opened, and I was 
sent for to explain the use of the different aiticles. I was 
happy, however, to find that Johnson had conmiitted my papers 
to the chaige of one of Daman's wives. When I had satisfied 
Ali's curiosity respecting the different articles of apparel, the 
bundle was again tied up, and put into a large cowakin bag, that 

■ stood in a corner of the tent. The same evening AH sent tliree 
of his people to inform me, that there were many thieves in the 
neighbourhood, and that to prevent the rest of my things iiom 
laeing stolen, it was necessary to convey tliem all into his tent 
My clothes, instruments, and eveiy thing that belonged to me, 
were accordingly carried away; and though the heat and dust 
made clean linen very necessary and refreshing, I could not 
procure a single shirt out of the small stock I had brought along 
with me. All waa, however, disappointed, by nut finding among 
my effects the quantity of gold and amber that he expected ; but 
to make sure of every thing, he gent the same people, on the 
morning following, to examine whether I had any thing con- 
cealed about my person. They, with their usual rudeness, 
searched every part of my apparel, and stripped me of all my 
gold, amber, my watch, and one of my pocket compasses. I had 

fortunately, in the night, buried the other compass in the sand ; 
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and thia, with the clothes 1 liad on, was all that the tyranny of ' 
Ali had now left me. 

The gold and amber were highly gratifying to Moorish 
avarice, but the pocket eompass soon became an object of 
superstitious curiosity. Ali was veiy desirous to be informed 
why that small piece of iron, the needle, always pointed to the 
Great Desert ; and I found myself somewhat puzzled to answer 
the question. To have pleaded my ignorance, would have 
created a suspicion that I wished to conceal the real truth from 
him ; I therefore told him, that my mother resided far beyond 
the sands of Sahara, and that whilst she was alive the piece of 
iron would always point that way, and serve as a guide to 
conduct me to her, and that if she was dead, it would point to 
her grave, Ali now looked at the compass with redoubled 
amazement ; turned it round and round repeatedly ; but observ- 
ing that it always pointed the same way, he took it up with 
great caution, and returned it to me, manifesting that he thought ■ 
there was aomething of magic in it, and that he waa afraid of ' 
keeping ao dangerous an iustnmient in his possession. 

Maruh 20tlL — This morning a council of chief men was held 
in All's tent respecting me ; their decisions, though they were all 
unfavourable to me, wei* differently related by different persons. 
Some said that they intended to put me to death ; others, that 
I was only to lose my right hand ; but the most probable atKOont 
was that which I received from All's own son, a boy about nine 
years of age, who came to me in. the evening, and, with much 
concern, informed me that liis uncle had persuaded his father to 
put out my eyes, which they said resembled those of a cat, and 
that all the Bushreens had approved of this measure. His I 
fiithtt, iioweyer, be said, would not yit thfo wsnJjaMafe Sufefo ^sgw^ 
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tion until Fatima the queen, who was at present in the north, 
had seen me. 

March 21st — Anxious to know my destiny, I went to the king 
early in the moruing ; and aa a numlier of Buahreeus were assem- 
bled, I thought this a favourable opportunity of discovering their 
intentions. I therefore began by begging his permission to return 
to Jarra ; which was flatly refused ; liis wife, he said, had not yet 
seen me, and I must Btay until she came to Benowm, after which 
I shoiild be at liberty to depart ; and that my horse, which had 
been taken away from me the day after I arrived, shotild be again 
restored to me. Unaatiafaetory as this answer was, I was forced 
to appear pleased ; and as there was little hopes of making my 
escape, at this season of the year, on account of the excessive heat, 
and the total want of water in the woods, I resolved to wait 
patiently until the rains liad set in, or until some more favoui^ 
able opportunity should present itself ; — ^but hope dfferred indketh 
the heart sick. This tedious procrastination from day to day, and 
the thoughts of travelling through the Negro kingdoms in the 
rainy season, which was now fast approacliing, made me very 
melancholy ; and having passed a restless night, I found myself 
attacked, in the morning, by a smart fever. I had wrapped 
myself close up in my cloak, with a view to induce perspira- 
tion, and was asleep when a party of Moors entered the hut, and, 
with their usual rudeness, pulled the cloak from me, I made 
signs to them that I was sick, and wished much to sleep ; but 
I solicited iu vain ; my distress was matter of sport to them, 
and they endeavotired to heighten it by every means in their 
power. This studied and degrading insolence, to which I was 
constantly exposed, was one of the bitterest ingredients in the cup 
of captivity, and often made life itself a burden to me. In these 
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liistresaing moments I have frequently envied the aitnation of 
the slave, who, amidst all his calamities, conid still posseaa the 
enjoyment of Ma own thoughts ; a happiness to which I had for 
some time been a stranger. "Wearied out with such continual 
insults, and perhaps a little peevish from the fever, I trembled 
lest my passion might imawares overleap the bounds of prudence, 
and S|mr me to some sudden act of resentment, when death must 
be the inevitable consequence. In this perplexity I left my but, 
and walked to some shady trees at a little distance from the camp, 
where. I lay down. But even heie persecution followed me, and 
solitude was thought too great an indulgence for a distressed Chris- 
tian. All's son, with a number of horsemen, came galloping to 
the place, and ordered me to rise and follow them. I begged they 
would allow me to remain where I was, if it was only for a few * 
hours ; but they paid little attention to what I said ; and after a i 
few threatening words, one of them pulled out a pistol from a 
leather bag, that was fastened to the pummel of his saddle, and 
presenting it towards me, snapped it twice. He did this with so 
much indifference, that I really doubted whether the pistol was 
loaded ; he cocked it a third time, and was striking the flint with 
a piece of steel, when I begged them to desist, and returned with 
them to the camp. When we entered All's tent, we found him 
much out of humour. He called for the Moor's pistol, and 
amused himaelffor some time with opening and shutting the pan; 
at length, taldng up hia powdeivbom, he fresh primed it ; and 
turning round to me with a menacing look, said something in 
Arabic, which 1 did not understand. I desired my boy, who was 
sitting before the tent, to inquire what offence 1 had committed ; 
when I was informed that having gone out of the camp without 
^^H's permission, they suspected that 1 \ 
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ing my escape ; and tliut in futun], if I vfa» neon wiUiout the 
ekirU of the caiii[i, ordura Iiiui bciiii givau that I slioiild )x< Hhot 
by tile first perstjn tliat observotl ma 

In thp oftumoon tfau homon, to the; t^ajitwanl, waH thick and 
hazy, and the Mnora prtjgntj§ticated a Hand wind ; wliich accopi- 
inffly commenced on the mornintj following, aud loHt^'d, witli 
alight intenniBHtons, for two days, Tim force of the wind was 
not in itself very great ; it wjih wliat a neaman would linve 
denominated a stiff hreixe ; hnt thu quantity of sand and dust 
carried before it, watt ftuch 08 to darken tlio whole atinoHjihere. 
It Bwept along iVom e««t to west, in a thick and conHtant Htreani, 
and the air wa« at tJtneK ho dark and full of xand, that it woi 
difficult to diHccm the neii^hbouring t«ntfl. Am the Moon ulwayH 
dress their victualx in the open air, thix nam] fell in great plenty 
among thi: kouHkouH ; it readily adhnvd to the Hkin, when 
moiRtened by [^rspiration, and formed a cheap and univuraal 
hair-jjowder. Tlie Moorx wrap a cloth round thtiir faci- to pre- 
vent tlicm from inhaling tlie sand, and alwayii turn their Ita^kB 
to the wind when they look up, to prevent the rand falling into 
their eyon. 

About thin time, all tli« women of the camp had their fettt 
and the ends of their fii^gent, xtainrd of a dark raflVon cokntr. 
I could never aflcertain wlu^hf^r thin waJi iion« from motivca of 
religion, or by way of ornament, Tlie curin«ity of the Mooriflh 
ladies ha^l Ixteti very troubleooDK- to nie ever tine*; my anival 
at Benowm ; and «u the evening of the 2Sth (wIwAIkt from the 
instigation of othvni, or iinpellcd by thdr rjwn ungovemablu 
curioiiity, or mepJy out of frolic, I cannot affirm), a [larty of 
tluini came into my hut, and gave me plainly t<j understand 
t&af the object of their viait waa tn tuocrtaiu, hy actual iiut^M-c- 
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tion, whi.^tli<T the riUi nf circuiiictMiuii uxtoiuUiil to tliv NAzamticH 
(ChriHtiiuiR), 118 wvU a» lo llic tallowors nf Muliumitt, The nindur 
will iDMily jutlgo (if my HiirgirJHe at tliiH uiii>x]i<icU>il ittK^lani- 
tioii ; and in cirdor foi nvuid tliu ptiiposod Hurutiiiy, I tliuu||{ht it 
bust to Irt'iit tlui liiiMiiifHH jiH-AiliuIy. I olisurvcd to them, that 
it WHS not cu»toiuary in my oountiy tii givo ocular doinonatr»- 
tiou ill auoh (ia»>a, before ») nniny Ix^antiful wonii>n ; bnt that 
if all of them would rating I'Jtw'iil the ymmjt lady to whom I 
jMiinttHl (flBlenting the vouiigitHt aiid hAndtuimttHt). [ would satiety 
her curiosity. The ladies iii\joytHl the jiwt, and wrut uway 
liLU^hin); heartily ; and the young daiusel lieiKcll' t^i whoui I 
had Kivcn the iinJemnne (tliou^h she did not nviiil herself of the 
privilegp of inspeotiou), seemed no way disjileJised ut tho cumpli- 
nionl, for she suon iiftcrwtmla sunt niu sunie iuf«l and milk for 
my snpper. 

Mareh 2Sth.— Thi.-< inoruiug ii lai'KO hei'd of I'tdtlu arrivi'd 
I'l-oni tho eastwardj und one of the diivera, to whom Ali hml , 
lent my lioms cnnu» inUi my h«t with the lep of an antelope rh 
11 ]ir(wnt, und told me that my liorae waa stiindinn bi'fore Aii's 
t<int. In a little time Ali sont one of his slaves to intbmi ine, 
tiiat, ill the iifti-rnoon. 1 must be in rsadinesa to vide out witli 
him, iw ho intended to show me to some of hia women, 

AlMiut four o'cloek, Ali, with alx of hia oourtiew, eiuno riding 
to my hul. ami told me to follow them, I readily complied. 
Hut here a new diltieulty ooeunnd. The Mboi's, auoiiatomod to 
)i loose and eaay dress, could not reooneile tliemselvea to Um 
ap))carance of my nnnkem frrcecAflt. whioli tliey said wore not 
only inelegant, lmt> on account of their tightneaa, very indecent: 
imd as this was a visit to ladios. AH onleiiid my Imy to hritiSE, 
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at Benowm, and told lue to wrap it close round me. We visited 
the tents of four different ladies, at every one of which I was 
presented with a bowl of milk and water. All these ladiea were 
remarkably corpulent, which is considered here as the highest 
mark of beauty. They were very inquisitive, and examined my 
■ — hair and skin with great attention ; but affected to consider 
me as a sort of inferior being to themselves, and would knit 
their bi^ws, and seemed to shudder, when they looked at the 
whiteness of my skin. In the course of this evening's ex- 
cursion, my dress and appearance afforded infinite mirth ta 
the company, who galloped round me, as if they were baiting 
a wild animal ; twirling their muskets round their heads, and 
exhibiting various feats of activity and horsemanship, seem- 
ingly to display their superior prowess over a miserable cap- 
tive. 

The Moors are certainly very good horsemen. They ride 
without fear ; their saddles being high before and behind, afford 
them a very secure seat ; and if they chance to fall, the whole 
country is so soft and sandy, that they are very seldom hurt 
Their greatest pride, and one of their principal amusements, is 
to put the horse to liia full speed, and then stop him with a 
sudden jerk, so as frequently to bring bini down upon his 
haunches. Ali always rode upon a milk-white horse, with its 
tail dyed red. He never walked, unless when he went to say 
hia prayers ; and even in the night, two or three horses were 
always kept ready saddled, at a little distance from his own tent. 
The Moors set a veiy high value upon their horses ; for it is by 
their superioi fleetness that tliey are enabled to make so many 
predatory excursions into the Negro countries. They feed 
Uiem three or four timea a day, and generally give them « isaga m 
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quantity of sweet milk in the evemng. which the horses appear i 
to relish very mudh. 

April 3d. — This forenoon a child, which liad been some time 
sickly, died in the next tent, and the mother and relations 
immediately began the death howl. They were joined by a 
number of female visitors, who came on purpose to assist at 
this melancholy concert. I had no opportunity of seeing the 
burial, which is generally performed secretly in the dusk of the 
evening, ' and frequently at only a few yards' distance from the 
tent Over the grave, they plant one particular shrub ; and no 
ati-anger is allowed to pluck a leaC or even to touch it, so great 
a veneration have they for the dead, 

Apiil 7th. — AVmt four o'clock in the afternoon, a whirl- 
wind passed through the camp with such violence that it ovei'- 
tumed three tents, and blew down one side of my hut. These 
whirlwinds come from the Great Desert, and at this season of 
the year are so common, that I have seen five or six of tLem 
at one time. They caiTy up quantities of sand to an amazing 
height, which resemble, at a distance, so many moving pillars of 
smoke. 

The scorching heat of the sun upon a dry and sandy country I 
makes the air insufferably hot, Ali having robbed me of my 
theiTOometer, I had no means of forming a comparative judg- 
ment ; but in the middle of the day, when the beams of the 
vertical sun are seconded by the scorching wind from the Desert, 
the ground is frequently heated to such a degi'ee, as not to be 
borne by the naked foot ; even the Kegro slaves will not run 
from one tent to another without their sandals. At this time 
of the day, the Moors lie stretched at length in their tents, either 

{p, or unwilling to move; aadlW've oiXeu^'i't'fiafc"^ 
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hot, tliat I could not hold my hand in the ciurent of air, which 
came through the crevices of iny hut, without feeling sensible , 
pain, 

April 8th. — Thia day the wind blew from the Bouth-west, and I 
in the night there was a heavy sliower of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. 

April lOlh. — In the evening the tabala, or large drum, was | 
heat to announce a wedding, which was held at one of the neigh- 
bouring tents. A great number of people of both sexes assem- 
bled, but without that mirth and hilarity which take place at a 
Negro wedding : here was neither singing nor dancing, nor any 
other amusement that I could perceive. A woman wa.'i beating 
the drum, and the other women joining at times like a chorus, , 
by setting up a shiill scream, and at the same time moving their 1 
tongues from one side of the mouth to the other with great | 
celerity. I was soon tired, and had returned into my hut, where ) 
I was sitting almost asleep, when an old woman entered, with a | 
wooden bowl in her hand, and signified that she had brought 
me ft present from the bride. Before T coiild recover from the | 
surprise which this message created, the woman discharged the ' 
contents of the bowl full in my face. Finding that it was the same 
sort of holy water with which, among the Hottentots, a priest is I 
said to spriidde a new married couple, I began to suspect that 
the old lady was actuated by mischiet or malice ; but she gai 
roe seriously to understand that it was a nuptial benediction I 
from the bride's own person, and which, on such occasions, i 
always received by the young uimiarried Moors as a mark of | 
distinguished favour. This being the case, I wiped my face, and ■ | 
sent my acknowledgments to the lady. The wedding dmm , 
continued to beat, and the women to sing, or rather whistle, all ' 
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night. About nine in the morning, the bride was brought in 
state from her mother's tent, attended by a number of women 
who carried her tent (a present from the husband), some bearing 
up the poles, others holding by the strings ; and in this manner 
they marphed, whistling as formeriy, until they came to the 
place appointed for her residence, where they pitched the tent. 
The husband followed, with a number of men leading four 
bullocks, which they tied to the tent strings ; and having killed 
another, and distributed the beef among the people, the cere- 
mony was concluded. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Occurrences at the camp continued — Information collected I 

Author concerning Housaa and I'imlmetoo; and t/ie situation i 
0/ the latter— -The route described from Morocco to Bettoam — I 
The Autlwi'g distress from hunger — Ali removes 
ike northward — The Author /« carried prisoner to the new I 
encampment, and i« presented to Queen Fatima — Great dit- I 
tresa from the want of water. 

ONE whole month hail now dapsed since I was led into cap- 
tivity, durmg which lime each returning day brought me 
fresh distresses. I watched the lingering emirse of the sun with 
anxiety, and hlessed his evening heams as they shed a yellow 
lustre along the sandy floor of my hut ; for it was then that my 
oppressors left me, and allowed me to pass the sultry night i 
solitude and reflection. 

About midnight a bowl of kouskous, with some salt and. J 
water, was brought foi' me and my two att«ndanta ; this was our V 
common fere, and it was all that was allowed us to allay theJ 
cravings of hunger, and support nature for the whole of the fol-B 
lowing day ; for it is to be observed that this was the Mahome- % 
dan Lent ; and as the Moors keep the fast with a religious 
strictness, they thought it proper to compel me, though a Chris- 
tian, to a similar observance. Time, however, somewhat recon- 
ciled me to my situation. I found that I could hear hunger and ■ 
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thirst better than I expected ; and at length I endeavoured to 
beguile the tedious hours by learning to write Arabic. The 
people who came to see me, soon made me acquainted with the 
(■haracters ; and T discovered, that by engaging their attention 
in this way, they wero not ao troublesome as otherwise they 
would have been. Indeed, when I observed any person whose 
countenance I thought bore malice towards me, I made it a rule 
to ask him, either to write in the sand himself, or to decipher 
what I had already written, and the pride of showing his superior 
attainments generally induced him to comply with my request. 

April 14th. — Aa Queen Fatima had not yet arrived, Ali 
proposed to go to the north, and bring her back with him ; but 
as the place was two days' journey (rom Eenowm, it was neces- 
sary to have some refreshment on the road ; and Ali, suspicious 
of those about him, was so afraid of being poisoned, that he 
never ate aniything but what was dressed under his own imme- 
diate iiispertion. A fine bullock was therefore killed, and the 
flesh being cut up into thin slices, was dried iji the sun : and this 
with two ba^ of dry kouskous, formed his travelling provisions. 

Previous to his departure the black people of the town of 
Benowm came, according to their annual custom, to show tbeii- 
arms, and bring their stipulated tribute of com and cloth. They 
were but badly ai-med : twenty-two with muskets, forty or fifty 
with bows and arrows, and nearly the same number of men and 
boys, with spears only. They arranged themselves before the 
tent, where they waited nntil their arms were examined and 
some little disputes settled. 

About midnight on the IGtli, Ali departed quietly from 
Benowm, accompanied by a few attendants. He was expected 
to return in the course of nine or t«u days. 
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April 18th. — Two days after the departure of All, a Sliereef 
aiTived with salt and some other ai-ticles from Walet, the capital 
of the kingdom of Biroo. As there was no tent appropriated for 
him, he took up his ahode in the same hut with me. He seemed 
to be a well-informed man, and his acquaintance both with the 
Arabic and Bambarra tongues enabled hi in to travel with ease 
and safety through a number of kingdoms ; for though his plac 
of residence was Walet, he had visited Houssa, and had lived 
some years at Timbuctoo. Upon my inquiring so particularly 
about the distance from Walet to Timbuctoo, he asked me if I 
intended to travel that way; and being answered in the afhr- 
mative, he shook his head, and said, it wovid not do ; for that 
Christians were looked upon there as the devil's children, and 
enemies to the Prophet. From him I learned the following 
particulars : — That Houssa was the largest town he had ever 
seen ; that Walet was lai^er than Timbuctoo ; but being remote 
from the Niger, and its trade consisting chiefly of salt, it was not 
so much resorted to by strangers ; that between IJenowm and 
Walet was ten days' journey ; but the road did not lead through 
any remarkable towns, and travellers supported themselves by 
purchasing milk from the Arabs who keep their herds by the 
watering places ; two of the day's journeys were over a sandy 
country, without water. From Walet to Timbuctoo was eleven 
days more ; but water was more plentiful, and tlie journey was 
usually performed upon bullocks. He said there were many 
Jews at Timbuctoo, but they all apoke Arabic, and used the same 
prayers as the Moors. He frequently pointed his hand to the 
south-east quarter, or rather the east hy south, observing that 
Timbuctoo was situated in that direction ; and though I made 
him repeat this information again and again, I never found 
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Iliim to vary more than half a point, which was to the smilh- 
ward. 
April 2-4th. — ^This tnortiing Shereef Sidi Mahomed Moora 
Abdaila, a uative of Morocco, arrived with live biUlocks loaded 
with salt. He had formerly resided some months at Gibraltar, 
where he hail picked up ae much English aa enabled him to 
] make liimaelf understood. He informed me, that he had been 
five months in coming &om Santa Cruz ; hut that great part of 
I the time had been spent in trading. When I requested him to 
fc enumerate the days employed in travelling from Morocco to 

■ Benowm, he gave them as foUowa : — To Swera, three days ; to 

■ Aigadier, three ; to Jiniken, ten ; to Wadenoon, four ; to Lake- 
H neigh, five ; to Zeeriwin-zerimau, five ; to Tisheet, ten ; to 
Bpflnowm. ten; in all, fifty days ; but travellers usually rest a 
■long while at Jiniken and Tisheet, at the latter of which places 
Ktfiey dig the rock salt, which is so great an article of commerce 
^with the Negroes. 

' In conversing with these Shereefe and the different strangers 

that resorted to the camp, I passed my time with rather less 
I uneasiness than formerly. On the other hand, as the dressing 
I of my victuals was now left entirely to the care of AJi'a slaves, 
I over whom I had not the smallest control, I found myself but 
■. ill auppKed, worse even than in the fast month ; for two succes- 
Bsive nights they neglected to send ua our accustomed meal ; and 

■ though my boy went to a small Negro town near the camp, and 
I begged with great diligence from hat to hut, he could only pro- 
I cure a few handfuls of ground nuts, which he readily shared 
Lwith me. Hunger, at first, is certainly a very painftil sensation, 
^P>ut when it has continued for some time, this pain is succeeded 
Bbr languoi ami debility ; la which case, a draught q1 "v^^t^. 
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by keeping the stomach distendfid, will greatly exhilarate theil 
spirits, and remove for a short time every sort of une 
Johnson and Demba were very much dejected. They la.ya 
stretched upon the sand, in a sort of torpid slumber ; and evei 
when the kouskous arrived, I found some difficulty in awaken-l 
ing them. I felt no inclination to sleep, hut was affected witl 
a. deep convulsive respiration, like constant sighing, and, whan 
alarmed me still more, a dimness of sight, and a tendency t 
faint when I attempted to sit up. These symptoms did not gol 
off until some time after I had received nourishment. 

We had been for some days in daily expectation of Ali's 
return from Saheel (or the north country) with Iiis wife Fati] 
Tn the meanwhile Mansong, king of Bambarra, as I have related I 
in Chapter VIII., had sent to Ali for a paity of horse to assist ia.l 
storming Gedingooma. "With this demand Ali had not only 
refused to comply, but had treated the messengers with greaif 
haughtiness and contempt ; upon which Mansong gave up i 
thoughts of taking the town, and prepared to chastise Ali for h 
contumacy. 

Things were in this situation when, on the 29th of April, ■ 
messenger arrived at Benowm with the disagreeable inteUigenol 
that the Bambarra army was appiwaching the frontiers of Ludt 
mar. This threw the whole country into couluaion ; and in t 
afternoon Ali's son, with about twenty horsemen, arrived i 
Benowm. He ordered all the cattle to be driven away immcM 
diately, all the tents to be struck, and the people to hold thei 
selves in readiness to depart at daylight the next morning. 

April 30th. — At daybreak the whole camp was in motioia 
Tlte borage was carried upon buUocbs, the two tent poles bein 
placed one on each side, and the different wooden articles of t 
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tent distributed in like manner ; the tent clotli was thrown over 
all, and upon this was commonly placed one or two women, for 
the Moorish women are very bad walkers. The king's favourite 
concubines rode upon camels, with a saddle of a particular con- 
struction, and a canopy to shelter them from the sun. We 
proceeded to the northward until noon, when the king's sou 
ordered the whole company, except two ttmts, to enter a thick 
low wood, which wa3 upon our right. I was sent along with the 
two tents, and arrived in the evening at a Negro town called 
Farani ; here we pitched the tents in an open place, at no great 
distance from the town. 

The hurry and confusiou which attended this decampment 
prevented tbe slaves from dresaii^ the usual (quantity of 
victuals ; and lest their dry provisions should be exhausted 
before they reached their place of destination (for as yet none 
but Ali and the chief men knew whither we were goin^, they 
thought proper to make me observe this day as a day of fasting. 

May Ist. — As I had some reason to suspect that this day was 
also to he considered as a fast, I went in the morning to the 
Negro town of Farani, and begged some provisions from the 
Dooy, who readily supplied my wants, and desired me to come 
to his house every day durii^ rny stay in the neighbourhood. 
These hospitable people are looked upon by the Moors as an 
abject race of slaves, and ai-e treated accordingly. Two of All's 
household slaves, a man and a woman, who liad come along with 
the two tents, went this morning to water the cattle from the 
town wells, at which there began to be a great scarcity. When 
the N^ro women observed the cattle approaching, they took i 
thfiir pitchers and ran with all possible haste towai'ds the town ; 
babbBfor& they could enter the gate, they ■««» Sus^j^^^rs N 
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slaves, who compelled them to bring back the water they 
drawn for their own famihes, and empty it into the troughs for 
the cattle. When this was exhaiiat^d. they were ordered to 
draw water until such time as the cattle had all drank ; and the 
woman slave actually broke two wooden bowls over the heads of 
the black girls, because they were somewhat dilatoiy in obeying 
her commands. 

May 3d. — We departed from the vicinity of Farani, and 
after a circuitous route tlirongh the woods, arrived at All's camp 
in the afternoon. This encampment was laiger than that of 
Benowm, and was situated in the middle of a thick wood about 
two miles distant from a Negit) town, called Bubaker. I imme- 
diately waited upon All, in order to pay my respects to Queen 
Fatima, who had come with him fi-om Saheel. He seemed much 
pleased with my coming ; shook hands with me, and informed 
his wife that I was the Cluistian. She was a woman of the 
Arab cast, with long black hair, and remarkably coipuleut. She 
appeared at first rather shocked at the thought of having a 
Christian so near her ; but when I had (by means of a Negro 
boy, who spoke the Mandingo and Arabic tongues) answered a 
great many questions, which her curiosity suggested, respecting 
the country of the Christians, she seemed more at ease, and pre- 
sented me with a bowl of milk, which I considered as a very 
favourable omen. 

The heat was now almost insufferable ; all nature seemed 
sinking under it. The distant country presented to the eye a 
dreary expanse of sand, with a few stunted trees and prickly 
bushes, in the shade of which the hungry cattle licked up the 
withered grass, while the camels and goats picked off the scanty 
foliage. The scarcity of wafer was greater here than at Benowm. 
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Day aud night the wells were crowded with cattle, lowing and 
fighting with each other to come at the troughs ; excessive thirst 
made many of them furious ; others, being too weak to contend 
for the water, endeavoured to quench their thirst by devouring 
the black mud trom the guttei-s uear tlie wells ; which they did 
with great avidity, though it was commonly fatal to them. 

This great scarcity of water waa felt severely by all the 
people of the camp, and by none more than myself ; for though 
Ali allowed me a skin for containing water, and Fatima, once 
or twice, gave me a small supply, when I was in distreas, yet 
such was the barbarous disposition of the Moors at the wells, 
that when my boy attempted to fill the skin, he commonly 
[■eeeived a round drubbing for his presumption. Every one was 
aatoniahed that the slave of a Christian should attempt to draw 
water from wells which had been dug by the followers of the 
Prophet. This treatment at length so frightened the boy, 
that I believe he would sooner have perished with thirst than 
attempted again to fill the skin. He therefore contented himeelf 
with beting water from the Negro slaves that attended the 
camp, and I followed his example, but with very indifferent 
success ; for though I let no opportunity slip, and was very 
ui^nt in my solicitations, both to the Moors and the Negroes, 
I was but ill supplied, and frequently passed the night in the 
situation of Tantalus. No sooner had I shut my eyes, than 
fancy would convey me to the streams and rivers of my native 
land ; there, as I wandered along the verdant briidi, I surveyed 
the clear stream with transport, and hastened to swallow the 
delightful draught ; — but alas ! disappointment awakened me, 
and I found myself a lonely captive, perishing of thirst, amidst 
the wilds of Africa ' 
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One night, having soKcited in vain for water at the c 
and being quite feverish, I resolved to try my fortune at t 
wells, which were about half a mile distant from the can 
Accordingly, I set out about midnight, and being guided by th* 
lowing of the cattle, soon arrived at the place ; where I i 
the Moors very busy dra\ving water. 1 requested permissii 
to drink, but was driven away with outrageous abuse, 
however, from one well to another, I came at last to one whei 
there was only an old man and two boys. I made the t 
request to this man, and he immediately drew me u]i a bu 
of water ; but, as I was about to take hold of it, he recoUecte 
that I was a Christian, and fearing that bis bucket might 1 
polluted by my lips, he dashed the water into the trough, a 
told me to drink from thence. Though tins trough was noni 
of the largest, and three cows were already drinking in i 
resolved to come in for my share ; and kneeling down, thi 
my head between two of tlie cowa, and drank with | 
pleasure, until the water was nearly exhausted, and the cowi 
began to contend with each other for the last mouthful. 

Ill adventures of this nature I passed the sultry month c 
May, during which no material change took place in my situasj 
tion. Ali still considered me aa a lawful prisoner ; and FatimciJ 
though she allowed me a lai^T quantity of victuals than 1 1 
been accustomed to receive at Benowm, had as yet said noth 
on the subject of my release. In the meantime the frequei 
clianges of the wind, the gathering clouds, and distant lightni 
with other appearances of approaching rain, indicated that t 
wet season was at hand ; when the Moors annually t 
the country of the Negroes, and return to the skirts of the Ore 
Desert. This made me coiiaider that my fate was draw 
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towarda a crisis, arid 1 resolved to wait for the event witlioiit 
any seeming uneasiness ; but circuniBtancea occurred which 
produeed a change in my favour more suddenly than I had fore- 
seen, or had reason to expect The case was this : the fugitive 
Kaartans, who had taken refuge in Ludamar, as T have related 
in Chapter VUI,, finding that the Moovs were about to leave 
them, and dreading the resentment of their own sovereign, whom 
they had so basely deserted, offered to treat with Ali for two 
hundred Moorish horsemen to co-operate with them in an effort 
to expel Daisy from Gedingooma ; for until Daisy should be 
vanquished or humbled, they considered that they could neither 
return to their native tovms, nor hvc in security in any of the 
neighbouring kingdoms. With a view to extort money from 
these people, by means of tins treaty, Ali dispatched his son to 
Jarra, and prepared to follow liim in the course of a few days. 
This was an opportunity of too great consequence to me to be 
neglected. I immediately applied to Fatima (who, I found, had 
the chief direction in all affairs of state), and be^ed her interest 
with Ali, to give me permission to accompany him to Jarra. 
This request, after some heaitation, was favourably received. 
Fatima looked kindly on me, and, I believe, was at length 
moved with compassion towards me. My bimdles were brought 
from the lai^e cowskin bag that stood in the comer of All's tent, 
and I was ordered to explain the use of the different articles, and 
show the method of putting on the boots, stockings, etc., with 
all which I cheerfully comphed, and was told that, in the course 
of a few days, I should be at liberty to depart. 

Believing, therefore, that I should certainly find the means 
of escaping from Jarra, if I should once get thither, I now lireely 
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minate; and happily not having been disappointed in this idea, 
I shaU iause in tL place to coLt and bSg into one point of 
view such observations on the Moorish character and country, 
as I had no fair opportunity of introducing into the preceding 
narrativa 
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CHAPTER XII. 

(Joataining some further miecellaneous rcfleeliimn on the Moorish 
eharcLcter and manners — Observatiotu concerrving the Grvat Desert, 
iU animak, wild and domestic, etc. ete. 

TH K Moors of this part of Africa are divided into many 
separate tribes; of which the most formidable, according 
t« what was reported to me. are those of Trasart and II Braken, 
which inhabit the northern bank of tlie Senegal river. The 
tribes of Gedumab, Jafnoo, and Ludaniar, though not so nume- 
rous as the former, are nevertlieless very powerful and wariike, 
and are each governed by a chief, or Iting, who exercises abso- 
lute jurisdiction over his own horde, without acknowledging 
allegiance to a common sovereign. In time of peace, the 
employment of the people is pasturage. The Moors, indeed, 
subsist chiefly on the flesh of their cattle, and are always in 
the extreme of either gluttony or abstinence. In consequence of 
the frequent and severe fasts which their rel^on enjoins, and 
the toilsome journeys which they sometimes undertake across 
the Desert, they are enabled to bear both hunger and thirst with 
surprising fortitude ; but whenever opportunities occur of satis- 
fying their appetite, they generally devour more at one meal 
than would serve a European for three. They pay but little 
attention to agriculture, purchasing their com, cotton cloth, and 
other necessaries, from the Negroes, in exchange for salt, which 
gfrom the pits in the Great "Desert. 
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The natural baiTenneaa of the coimtiy ia aucli, that it fur- J 
nishes but few materials for manufacture. The Moore, how-J 
ever, contrive to weave a strong cloth, with which they coYeir.l 
their tents ; the thread ia spun by their women irom the hair o 
goats, and they prepare the hides of their cattle so as to fumlBli 
saddles, bridles, pouches, and other articles of leather. They a 
likewise aufBciently skilful to convert the native iron, whid 
they procure from the Negroes, into spears and knives, and also J 
into pots for boiling their food ; but their sabres and other'^ 
weapons, as well as their fire-arms and ammunition, they puK J 
chase from the Europeans in exchange for the Negro slaves'l 
which they obtain in their predatory excursions. Their chiefs 
commerce of this kind is with the Trench traders on the Senegal' J 
river. 

The Moors are rigid Maliomedans, and possess, with tbev 
bigotry and superstition, all the intolerance of their sect. They J 
have no mosques at Eenowm, but perform their devotions i 
sort of open shed, or inclosure made of mats. The priest is 
the same time schoolmaster to the juniors. His pupils assemble 
every evening before his tent, where, by the light of a 
fire made of brushwood and coVs dung, they are taught a few^ 
sentences from the Koran, and are initiated into the principles 
of their creed. Their alphabet differs but little from that iuM 
Richardson's Arabic Grammar. They always write with th( 
vowel points. Their priests even affect to know something olM 
foreign bterature. The priest of Benowm assured nie that 1 
could read the writings of the Christians. He showed i 
number of barbarous characters, which he asserted were thelj 
Roman alphabet; and he produced another specimen, equally^ 
uiiiateUigible, which he declared to be the Kallum, il Indi, o 
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His library cousistod of niue volumes in quarto ; most 
of them, I believe, were liooks of reiigion, for the name of 
Mahomet appeared in red letters in almost every page uf each. 
Hia scholars wrote their lessons upon thin boards, paper being 
too expensive for general use. The boys were diligent enough, 
and appeared to possess a considerable share of emulation, car- 
rying their boards slimg over their shoulders when about their 
common employments. When a boy has committed to memory 
a few of their prayers, and can read and write certain parts of 
the Koran, he is reckoned sufficiently instructed, and with this 
slender stock of learning, commences his career of life. Proud 
of his acquirements, he surveys with cjDntempt the unlettered 
Negro, and embraces every opportunity of displaying his supe- 
riority over such of his countrymen as are not distinguished by 
the same accomplishments. 

The education of the girls is neglected altogether; mental 
accomplishments are but little attended to by the women, nor 
is the want of them considered by the men as a defect in the 
female character. They are regarded, I believe, as an inferior 
species of animals, and seem to be brought up for no other 
purpose than that of administering to the sensual pleasures 
of their imperious masters. Voluptuousness is, therefore, con- 
sidered as their chief accomplishment, and slavish submission as 
their indispensable duty. 

The Moors have singular ideas of feminine perfection. The 
gracefiilness of figure and motion, and a countenance enlivened 
hy expression, are by no means essential points in their stand- 
ard ; with them, corpulence and beauty appear to be terms 
nearly synonymous, A woman, of even moderate pretensions, 

t be one who cannot walk without a, aVoNe. -vaAgt wm^ %aMt| 
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to sapport her, and a perfect beanty is a load for a cameL 
consequence of this prevaleot taSbe for anwieldiiie.ss of bulk, the 
Moorish ladies take great piuns to acqnire it early in life ; and 
for this purpose, many of the young girls are compelled by their 
mothera to devour a great quantity of kouskous, and drink a 
large bowl of camel's milk everv morning. It is of no import- 
ance whether the girl has an appetite or not, the kouskous and 
milk must be swallowed, and obedience is frequently enforced 
by blows. I have seen a poor girl sit crvTug, with a bowl at her 
lips, for more than an hour, and her mother, with a stick in her 
hand, watching her all the while, and using the stick without 
mercy, whenever she observed that her daughter was not 
swallowing. This singular practice, instead of producing in- 
digestion and disease, soon covers the young lady with that 
degree of plumpness which, in the eye of a Moor, is perfection 
itself. 

As the Moors purchase all their clothing from the Kfgroes, 
the women are forced to be very economical in the article of 
dresa. In general they content themselves with a broad piece 
of cotton cloth, which is wrapped round the middle, and hangs 
round like a petticoat almost to the ground ; to the upper pi 
of this are sewed two square pieces, one before and the othl 
behind, which are fastened together over the shoulders, 
head-dress is commonly a bandage of cotton cloth, with soi 
parts of it broader than others, which serve to conceal the fs 
when they walk in the sun ; frequently, however, when thi 
go abroad, they veil themselves from head to foot. 

The employment of the women varies, acuording to tl 
degrees of opulence. Queen Fatima, and a few others of hi] 
raaia like the great ladies in some parts uf Europe, pass tin 
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time chiefly ia conversing with their visitors, performing their 
devotions, or admiring their charms in a looking-glass. The 
women of inferior class employ themselves in different domestic 
duties. They are very vain and talkative, and when anything 
pnte them out of humour, they commonly vent their anger upon 
their female slaves, over whom they rule with severe and des- 
potic authority, which leads mc to observe, that the condition of 
these poor captives is deplorably wretched. At daybreak they 
ate compelled to fetch water from the wsUs in large akina called 
girbas ; and as soon as they have brought water enough to serve 
the family for the day, as well as the horses (for the Moors 
seldom give their horses the trouble of going to the wells), they 
are then employed in pounding the com and dressing the victuals. 
This being always done in the open air, the slaves are exposed 
to the combined heat of the sun, the sand, and the fire. In the 
intervals, it is their business to sweep the tent, chum the milk, 
and perform other domestic offices. With all this they are badly 
fed, and oftentimes cruelly pvmished. 

The men's dress among the Moora of Ludamar diifera but 
little from that of the Negroes (which has been already described), 
except that they have all adopted that eharacteiistic of the Ma- 
homedan sect, the turban ; which is here univeraitlly made of 
white cotton cloth. Sueli of the Moors as have long beards, 
display them with a mixture of pride and satisfaction, as denoting 
an Arab ancestry. Of this number was AJi himself ; but among 
the generality of the people, the hair is short and bushy, and 
universally black. And here I may be permitted to observe, 
that if any one circuniBtauce excited among them favourable 
thoughts towards my own person, it was my beard, which was 
now grown to an enormooa ler^th, and ■«»» BJwnq^ \!»asi>^fiiu-^Bia*j 
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approbation or envy, I believe in my conscience they thoughtJ 
it too good a beard for a Christian. 

The only diseases which I observed to prevail among the 
Moors, were the intermittent fever and dysentery, for the e 
of which nostrums are sometimes administered by their ol^'l 
women ; but, in general, nature is left to her own operationa.fl 
Mention was made to me of the small-pox aa being sometimes^ 
very destructive; but it had not, to my knowledge, made itsl 
appearance in Lndamar while I was in captivity. That it pre-J 
vails, however, among some tribes of the Moors, and that it isfl 
frequently conveyed by them to the Ne'groes in the soiithemfl 
states, I was assured on the authority of Dr. Laidley, who alsoi.a 
informed me that the Negroes on the Gambia practise innoco* 
lation. 

The administration of criminal justice, as far as I had oppop* 
tunities of observing, was prompt and decisive. For, although.* 
civil rights were but httle regarded in Lndamar, it was necessary, J 
when crimes were committed, that examples should sometimeaB 
be made. On such occasions, the offender was brought before^H 
All, who pronounced, of liis sole authority, what judgment he-J 
thought proper. But I understood that capital punishment was-l 
seldom or never inflicted, except on the Negroes. 

Although the wealth of the Moors consist cliiefly in theirJ 
numerous herds of cattle, yet, as the pastoral life does not afford I 
full employment, the majority of the people are perfectly idl^J 
and spend the day in trifling conversation about their horses, taj 
in laying schemes of depredation on the Negro villages. 

The usual place of rendezvous for the indolent is the king'sJ 
tent, where great liberty of speech seems to be exercised by thi 
company towards each other, while in speaking of their chief J 
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they express but one opinion, lu praise of their sovereign they 
are unanimous. Songs are composed in his lionour, which the 
company frequently sing in concert ; but they are so loaded 
with gross adulation, that no man but a Moorish despot could 
hear them without blushing. The king is distinguished by the 
fineness of his dresa. which is composed of blue cotton cloth, 
brought from Timbuctoo, or wliite linen or muslin from Morocco. 
He has likewise a laiger tent than any other person, with a 
white cloth over it ; but in his usual intercourse with his sub- 
jects, all distinctions of rank are frequently foi^tteii. He 
sometimes eats out of the same bowl with his camel driver, and 
reposes himself during the heat of the day upon the same bed. 
The expenses of his government and household are defrayed by 
a tax upon his Negro subjects, which is paid by every house- 
holder, either in com, cloth, or gold dust ; a tax upon the 
different Moorish korrees, or watering-places, which is com- 
monly levied in cattle ; and a tax upon all merchanthse which 
parses through the kingdom, and is generally collected in kind. 
But a considerable part of the king's revenue arises from the 
plunder of individuals. The Negro inhabitants of Ludamar, and 
the travelling merchants, are afraid of appearing lieh ; for Ali, 
who has spies stationed in the different towns to give him infor- 
mation concerning the wealth of his subjects, frequently invents 
some frivolous plea for seizing their property, and reducing the 
opulent to a level with their feUow-eitizens. 

Of the number of Ali's Moorish subjects I had no means of 
forming a correct estimate. The military strength of Ludamar 
consists in cavalry. They are well mounted, and appear to be 
very expert in skimiishiiig and attacking by surprise. Every 
aoMier fiimishea his own hoise, rod fai6a ^aa ^jMs^gssMB^^im 
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consisting of a large sabre, a double-barrelled gun, a small red j 
leather bag for holding his balls, and a powder hom slung ovei: 
the shoulder. He baa no pay, nor any remuneration but -whafl 
arises from plunder. This body is not very numerous ; for when*-! 
AH made war upon Bambaira, I was informed that liis whole ■! 
force did not exceed two thousand cavalry. They constitute I 
however, by what I could learn, but a very small proportion of "l 
Ma Moorish subjects. The horses are very beautiful, and so I 
highly esteemed that the Negro princes will sometimes giva I 
from twelve to fourteen slaves for one horse. 

Ludamar has for its northern boundary the Great '. 
of Sahara, From the best inquiries I could make, this vaat-^ 
ocean of sand, which occupies so large a space in NortherttB 
Africa, -may be pronounced almost destitute of inbabitants^fj 
except where the scanty vegetation which appears in eertwnlj 
spots affords pasturage for the floeks of a few miserable Aralw 
who wander from one well to another- In other places, whei 
the supply of water and pasturage is more abundant, small p 
ties of the Mooi-s have taken up their residence. Here tiifij 
live, in independent poverty, secure from the tyrannical govem-a 
ment of Barbary. But the greater part of the Desert, beinj 
totally destitute of water, is seldom visited by any bui 
unless where the trading caravans tiaee out their toilsome andll 
dangerous route across it. In some parts of thia extensive wastfly* 
the ground is covered with low stunted shrubs, which serve a 
landmarks for the caravans, and furnish the camels with a scant^fl 
foraga In other parts the disconsolate wanderer, wherever ham 
turns, sees nothing around him hut a vast interminable expai 
of sand and sky — a gloomy and barren void, where the eye fi 
ao particular object to rest upon, and the mind is filled witbJ 
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painful apprehGiisions of perishing with tMrst. " StuToimdtjil 
by this dreaiy solitude, the traveller sees the dead bodies of 
birds that the violence of the wind has brought from happier 
regions ; and aa he ruminates on the fearful length of his 
remaining paajage, listens with horror to the voice of the driving 
blast, the only sound that interrupts the awful repose of the 
Desert."* 

Hie few wild animals which inhabit tliese melancholy 
r^oQs are the antelope and the ostrich, their awiftness of foot 
enabling them to reach the distant watering-places. On the 
skirts of the Desert, where water is more plentiful, are found 
lions, panthers, elephants, and wild boars. 

Of domestic animals, the only one that can endure the 
fatigue of crossing the desert is the camel. By the particular 
conformation of the stomach, he is enabled to carry a supply of 
water sufficient for ten or twelve days ; his broad and yielding 
foot is well adapted for a sandy countiy ; and by a singular 
motion of his upper lip, he picks the smallest leaves Irom the 
thorny shrubs of the Desert as he passes along. The camel ie, 
therefore, the only beast of burthen employed by the trading 
caravans which traverse the Desert in different directions from 
Barbary to Nigritia. As this useful and docOe creature has 
been sufhciently described by systematical writers, it is un- 
necessary for me to enlarge upon his properties. I shall only 
add, that hia flesh, though to my own taste dry and unsavoury, 
is preferred by the Moors to any other ; and that the milk of 
the female is in universal esteem, and is indeed sweet, pleasant, 
and nutritiva 

I have observed that the Moors, in their complexion, re- 
* Pro<»editigBOftbeA&iiBanfcModBaant'gMA\. 
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SRmble the Mulattoes of the West Inflies ; hut they have 5 
thing unpleasant in tlieir aspect, ■which the Mulattoes have n 
I fancied that 1 discovered in the features of most of them a 
position towards cruelty and low cunning ; and I could r 
contemplate their physiognomy without feeling sensible uneae 
neas. From the staring wildness of their eyes, a stranger wou] 
immediately set them down as a nation of lunatics, 
treachery and malevolence of their character are manifest! 
their plundering excursions against the Negro villages. Ofb 
times, without the smallest provocation, and sometimes, undK'j 
the fairest professions of friendship, they* will suddenly seiz^l 
upon the Negroes' cattle, and even on the inhabitants 1 
selves. The Negroes very seldom retaliate. The cnterprisin 
boldness of the Moors, their knowledge of the country, 
above all, the superior fleetneas of their horses, make them such 
formidable enemies, tliat the petty Negro states which border 
upon the Desert are in continual terror while the Moorish tribes 
are in the vicinity, and are too much awed to think of resistances 

like the roving Ambs, the Moors frequently remove froofl 
one place to another, according to the season of the year, or tbfl 
convenience of pasturage. In the month of February, whafH 
the heat of the sun scorches up every sort of vegetation in thH 
Desert, they strike their tents, and approach tlic Negro countjjH 
to the south : whei'e they reside until the rains commence ifl 
the month of July, At this time, having purchased corn aiaj 
other necessaries from the Negroes, in exchange for salt, thfljH 
again depart to the northward, and continue in the Desert imtiH 
the rains are over, and that part of the country becomes bun^| 
up and baiTeu. H 

This ivftiideiiug and restJess way of life, while it inurefl 
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them to hardships, strengthens, at the same time, the bonds of 
their little society, and creates in them an aversion towards 
strangers, which is almost insurmountable. Cut off from all 
intercourse with civilized nations, and boasting an advantage 
over the Negroes, by possessing, though in a very limited degree, 
the knowledge of letters, they are at once the vainest and 
proudest^ and perhaps the most bigoted, ferocious, and intolerant 
of all the nations on the earth — combining in their character, 
the blind superstition of the Negro with the savage cruelty and 
treachery of the Arab. 

It is probable that many of them had never beheld a white 
man before my arrival at Benowm ; but they had all been 
taught to regard the Christian name with inconceivable abhor- 
rence, and to consider it nearly as lawful to murder a European 
as it would be to kill a dog. The melancholy fate of Major 
Houghton, and the treatment I experienced during my confine- 
ment among them, will, I trust, serve as a warning "to future 
travellers to avoid this inhospitable district. 

The reader may probably have expected from me a more 
detailed and copious account of the manners, customs, supersti- 
tions, and prejudices of this secluded and singular people ; but 
it must not be forgotten, that the wretchedness of my situation 
among them afforded me but few opportunities of collecting 
information. Some particulars, however, might be added in this 
place ; but being equally applicable to the Negroes of the south- 
ward, they will appear in a subsequent page. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 



'»' depart* for Jarra, and the Author allowed to follow him I 
— Tht Author's faithful servant, Demba, feized by AKs 
and sent back into slavery — Ali Tetun>» to his eajnp, and permiiti 
ttte Author to j-emain at Jarra, who, Ihencefoneard, meditates kit 
escape — Daimf, King of Kaaria, approaching with his artn^ 
towards Jarra, the inhahitants gitit the toan, and the Aw 
accompanies l/iem in their flight — A party of Moors overtal 
him at Queira-^He gets away from them at daybrsak — Is agai$ 
pursued by another party and robbed; hut JiwiUy effects i 
escape. 



HAVING, as hath been related, obtameil permission 
accompany Ali to Jarra, I took leave of Queen Fatima* 
who, with much grace and civility, returned me part of mj^ 
apparel ; and the evening before my departure, my horse, witj 
the saddle and bridle, were sent me by All's order. 

Early on the morning of the 26th of May, I departed from 
the camp of Bubaker, accompanied by my two attendants, 
Johnson and Demba, and a number of Moors oa horseback ; 
Ali, with about filty horsemen, having gone privately from t 
camp during the night. We stopped about noon at Farani, ana 
were there joined by twelve Moors riding upon camels, an<H 
with them we proceeded to a watering-place in the 
. JtbBie we overtook AU and his fifty horsemen. They were lode 
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in some low shepherds' tents near the wells. As the company 
was numerous, the tents could scarcely accommodate us all ; and 
I was ordered to sleep in the open space in the centre of the 
tent^, where every one might observe my motions. During the 
night there was much lightning from the north-east ; and abont 
day-break a very heavy sand-wind commenced, which continued 
with great violence until four in the afternoon. The quantity of 
Band which passed to the westward, in the course of this day, 
must have been prodigiously great. At times it Vas impossible 
to look up ; and the cattle were bo tormented by the particles 
lodging in their ears and eyes, that they ran about like mad 
creatures, and I was in continual danger of being trampled to 
death by them. 

May 28th. — ^Early in the morning the Moors saddled their 
horses, and All's chief slave ordered me to get in readiness. In 
a little time the same messenger returned, and taking my boy by 
the shoulders, told him, in the Mandingo language, that "All 
was to be his master in future ;" and then taming to me, " Thu 
business is settled at last (said he) ; the boy, and everything but 
your horse, goes back to Bubaker; but you may take the old 
fool (meaning Johnson, the interpreter) with you to Jarra." I 
made him no answer ; but bemg shocked beyond description at 
the idea of losing the poor boy, I hastened to Ali, who was at 
breakfast before his tent, surrounded by many of his courtiers. 
I told him (perhaps in rather too passionate a strain), that what- 
ever imprudence I had been guilty of in coming into his country, 
I thought I had already been sufficiently punished for it by 
being so long detained, and then plundered of all my little pro- 
perty, which, however, gave me no uneasiness, when compared 
with what he had just iKnr done to 106. lti(««r»«&.'2Qsi''Sasi'^*s3 
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which he had now seized upon was not a slave, aud had been 
accused of no offence ; he was indeed one of my attendants, and 
his faithful services in that station had procured hini his free- 
dom ; his fidelity and attachment had made him follow me into 
my present situation ; and as he looked up to me for protection, 
I could not see him deprived of his liberty without remon- 
strating against such an act, as the height of cruelty and 
injustice. Ali made no reply, but with a haughty air and malign 
nant smile, told his interpreter, that if I did not mount my horae 
immediately, he would send me back likewise. There is some- 
thing in the frown of a tyrant which rouses the moat secret 
emotions of the heart ; I could not suppress my feelings, and for 
once entertained an indignant wish to rid the world of such n 
monster. 

Poor Demba was not less affected than myself; he had 
formed a strong attachment towards me, and had a cheerfulness 
of disposition which often beguiled the tedioiis hours of cap- 
tivity ; he was likewise a proficient in the Bainbarra tongue, and 
promised on that account to be of great utility to me in future. 
But it was in vain to expect anything favourable to humanity 
from people who are strangers to its dictates. So having shaken 
hands with this unfortunate boy, and blended my tears with hia, 
assuring him, however, that I would do my utmost to redeem 
him, I saw him led off by three of All's slaves towards the camp 
at Bubaker. 

When the Moors had mounted their horses, I was ordered to 
follow them ; and after a toUsome journey thi-ough the woods, iu 
a very sultry day, we arrived in the afternoon at a walled village, 
called Doomhani ; wliere we remained two days, waiting for 
tie tttrivftl of some boisemeu ixom the noithward. 
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^^^n the l§t of June we departed from Doombani towards 
Jarra. Our company now amounted to two hundred men, all on 
horaebaok ; for the Moors never use infantry in their wars. 
They appeared capable of enduiing great fatigue ; but from their 
total want of discipline, our journey to Jarra was more like a 
fox-cliace than the marcli of an army. 

At Jarra I took up my lodging at the house of my old 
acquaintance Daman .Tumma, and informed him of everything 
that had hefallon me. I particularly requested him to use. his 
interest with Ali to redeem my hoy, and promised him a bill upon 
Dr. Laidley for the value of two alavea, the moment he brought 
him to Jarra. Daman very readily undertook to negotiate the 
business ; but found that Ali considered the boy as my principal 
interpreter, and was unwilling to part with him, lest he should 
&11 a aecoud time into my bands, and be instrumental in con- 
ducting nje to Bambarra Ali therefore pnt off the matter from 
day to day ; but withal told Daman that if he wished to pur- 
chase the boy for himself, he should have him thereafter at the 
common price of a slave ; which Daman agreed to pay for him 
whenever Ali should send him tn Jarra. 

Tlie chief object of Ali in this journey to Jarra, as I have 
already related, was to procure money from such of the Kaartans 
as had taken refuge in his country. Some of these had solicited 
liis protection, to avoid the horrors of war ; but by far the 
greatest number of them were dissatisfied men, who wished the 
ruin of their own sovereign. These people no sooner beard that 
the Bambarran army had returned to Sego without subduing 
Daisy, as was generally expected, than they resolved to make a 
sudden attack themselves upon him, before he could reomit tia 
jph were now known to \)e vaw.'Av ^'iks^^^^^^^ 
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Lloody campaign, and in great want of provisions. With tliii 
view they solicited the Moors to join them, and offered to 1 
of All two hundred horsemen, which Ali, with the warmea 
professions of friendship, agreed to fttmish, upon condition that 
they should previously supply him with four hundred head of 
cattle, two hundred garments of blue cloth, and a considerable 
quantity of beads and ornaments. The raising this impost somei 
what perplexed them ; and in order to procure the cattle, th^ 
persuaded the king to demand one-half the stipulated numbf 
from the people of JaiTa, promising to replace them in a shoi 
time. Ali agreed to this proposal ; and tho same > 
(June 2d) the drum was sent through the town, and the cii 
announced that if any person suffered his cattle to go into t 
woods, the next moniing, before the king had chosen his quotefl 
of them, his house should be plundered, and hia slaves taken 
from him. The people dared not disobey the proclamation ; and 
next morning about two hundred of their beat cattle were 
selected, and delivered to the Moors ; the full complement v 
made np afterwards by means equally imjust and arbitrary. 

June Sth. — In the afternoon Ali sent his chief slave 
inform me that he was about to return tfi Bubaker ; but as 1 
would only stay there a few days, to keep the approaching fea 
tival (Banna SaUe), and then return to Jarra, I had permission 
to remain with Daman until his return. This was joyful new 
to me ; but I had experienced so many disappointments that | 
was unwilling to indulge the hopo of its being true, un^ 
Johnson came and told me that Ali, with part of the horsemei 
were actually gone from the town, and that the rest were t 
follow him in the morning. 

June 9th — Early in the morning the remainder of the Mot 
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departed from tiie town. They bad, during their stay, committed 
many acts of robbery ; and this laoming, with the most unparal- 
leled audacity, they seized upon three girls who were bringing 
water from the wells, and carried them away into slavery. 

The anniversary of Barma Saiee, at Jarra, very well deserved 
to be called a festival. The slaves were all finely clad on this 
occasion, and the householders viod with each other in providing 
large quantities of victuals, which they distributed to all their 
neighbours with the greatest profusion ; hunger was literally 
banished from the town ; man, woman, and child, bond and 
free, all had as much as they could eat. 

June 12tb.— Two people, dreadfully wounded, were discovered 
at a watering-place in the woods ; one of them bad just breathed 
his laat, but the other was brought alive to Jarra. On recovering 
a little, he informed the people, that he had fled through the 
woods from Kasson ; that Daisy bad made war upon Sambo, 
the king of that country ; had surprised three of his towns, and 
put all the inhabitants to the sword. He enumerated by name 
many of the friends of the Jarra people, who had been murdered 
in Kasaon. This intelligence made the death howl universal in 
.larra for the space of two days. 

This piece of bad news was followed by another, not less 
distressing, A number of mnaway slaves arrived from Kaarta on 
the Hith, and reported that Daisy, having received information 
concerning the intended attack upon bini, was about to visit 
Jarra. This made the Negroes call upon Ali for the two hun- 
dred horsemen which he was to furnish them, according to 
engagement. Eiit Ali paid very little attention to their remon- 
strances, and at last jilainly told thera that his cavalry were 
otherwise employed. The Negroes, thus deserted by the Moora 
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;iinl fully apprisiid that the king of Kaarta would show them a 
little clemency as he had shown the inhabitants of Kasson, re- i 
solved to collect all their forces, and hazard a hattle, before the I 
king, who was now in great distress for want of provisions, J 
should become too powerful for them. They therefore aasem-l 
bled about eight hiindred effective men on the whole ; and with I 
these they entered Kaarta, on the evening of the 18th of June. 

June 1 9th. — This morning the wind shifted to the south-west ; J 
and about two o'clock in the afternoon we had a heavy tornado, I 
or thunder-squall, accompanied with rain, which greatly revived | 
the face of nature, and gave a pleasant coolness to the air. ThiB J 
was the first rain that had fallen for many months. 

As every attempt to redeem my boy had hitherto been n 
successful, and in all probability would continue to prove so, 1 
whilst 1 remained in the country, I found that it was necessary J 
for me to come to some determination concerning my own safety 1 
before the rains should be fully set in ; for my landlord, seeing,! 
DO likelihood of being paid for his trouble, began to wish mel 
away ; and Johnson, my interpreter, refusing to proceed, myl 
situation became very perplexing. If I contiuued where I waayl 
I foresaw that I must soon fall a victim to the bai'barity of t 
Moors ; and yet, if I went foi-ward singly, it was evident that I 
must sustain great difficulties, both from the want of means t 
purchase the necessaries of life, and of an interpreter to mal 
myself understood. On tlie other hand, to return to 
without accomplishing the object of my mission, v 
than either. I therefore determined to avail myself of the fi 
opportunity of escaping, and to proceed directly for Bambi 
as soon as the rains had set in for a few days, so as to afford mfti 
the certainty of finding water in the woods. 
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Siicli was my HiUmtiuu wheu, oil tbi; liveniiig of tlin 24tli of 
-lune, I was startlud liy the report of some munkcts close to the 
town, and iut^uiring the reason, wea infonnetl that the Jarra 
army had returned from fighting Daisy, and that this firing was 
by way of rejoicing. However, when the chief nieu of the town 
had assembled, and heard a full detail of the expedition, they 
were by no means relieved from their uneasiness on Daisy's 
account Tlie deceitful Moors having drawn back from the con- 
federacy, after being hired by the Negroes, greatly dispirited the 
insurgents ; who instead of finding Daisy with a few friends 
concealed in the gtrong fortress of Gedingooma, had found him 
at a town near Joka. in the open country, surrounded by so 
numerous an army, that every attempt to attack him was at 
once given up : and the confederates only thought of enriching 
theraeelves, by the plunder of the small towns in the neigh- 
bourhood. They accordingly fell upon one of Daisy's towns, 
and carried off the whole of the inhabitants ; but, lest intelli- 
gence of this might reach Daisy, and induce bim to cut off 
their retreat, they returned through the woods by night, 
bringing with them the slaves and cattle which they had cap- 
tured. 

June 26th.- — This afternoon, a spy from Kaarta brought the 
alarming intelligence that Daisy had taken Simhing in the 
morning, and would be in Jarra some time in the course of the 
ensuing day. A number of people were immediately stationed 
on the tops of the rocks, and in the different passages leading 
into the town, to give early intelligence of Daisy's motions, and 
the women set about making the necessary preparations for 
quitting the town as soon as possible. They continued beating 
and packing up different articles during the night ; ^^A 
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early in the morning nearly one-half of the townspeople took the J 
I'oad for Bainbarra, by the way of Deena. 

Tlieir departure was very affecting; the women and childrenJ 
crying; the men sullen and dejected; and all of them looking 
back with regret on their native town, and on the wells anii^l 
rocks, beyond which their ambition had never t«mpted them taM 
stray, and where they liad laid all their plans of future, happi-fl 
itess ; all of which they were now forced to abandon, and to seek I 
shelter among strangers. 

June 27th.— About eleven o'clock in tlie forenoon we were 1 
alarmed by the sentinels, i^o brought information that Daisy>l 
was on his march towards Jarra, and that the confederate army< 
had fled before him without firing a gun. The terror of th»J 
townspeople on this occasion is not easily to be describe^ 
Indeed, the screams of the women and children, and the j 
huny and confusion that everywhere prevailed, made me suapc 
that the Kaartans had already entered the town ; and althougl 
I had every reason to be pleased with Daisy's behaviour to mw 
when I was at Kemmoo, I had no wish to exjKise myself to thai 
mercy of his army, who might, in the general confusion, n 
me for a Moor. I therefore mounted my horse, and taking i 
large bag of com before me, rode slowly along with the towna-'^ 
people, until we reached the foot of a rocky hill, where '. 
dismounted, and drove my horse up before me. "When I 1 
reached the simimit I sat down, and having a fuU view of tl 
town, and the neighbouring country, could not help 1 
tl)e situation of the poor inhabitants, who were thronging afte 
me, driving their sheep, cows, goats, etc^ and carrying a seantj 
portion of provisions, and ft few clothes. There was a { 
noise and crying everywhere upon the road ; for many s 
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people and children were unable to walk, and these, with the 
siek, were obliged to be carried ; otherwiae they niuBt have been 
left to certain destruction. 

About five o'clock we arrived at a amail farm, belonging to 
the Jamt peojile, called Kadeeja ; and here I found Ilaraan and 
■lohnson emjiloyed in filling large bags of com to be carried 
upon bullocks, to serve as proviaions for Daman's I'amily on the 
road. 

June 28th.^At daybreak we departed from Kadeeja, and 
having pEissed Troougoomba without stopping, arrived in the 
afternoon at Queira. I remained iiere two days in order to 
recruit my horse, which the Moors Lad reduced to a perfect 
Bosinante, and to wait for the arrival of some Mandingo 
Negroes, who were going for Bambarra in the course of a few 
days. 

On the afternoon of the 1st of .Tiily, as I was tending my 
horse in the fields. All's chief slave and four Moors arrived at 
Qneim, and took iij) their lodging at the Booty's house. My 
interpreter, Johnson, who suspected the nature of this visit, sent 
two boys to overhear Iheir conversation, from which he leanit 
that they were sent to convey me back to Bubaker. The same 
evening two of the Moors came privately to look at ray horse, 
and one of tliem proposed taking it to the Booty's hut, but the 
other observed that such a precaution was unnecessary, as I 
could never escape upon such an animal. They then inc[iured 
where I slept, and returned to their companions. 

All this was like a stroke of thunder to me, for I dreaded 
nothing so much as confinement again among the Moors, from 
whose barbarity I had nothing but death to expect. I therefore 
. immediately for Bambarr^^^j^^at|^ 
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which I thought offered almost the only cha.uce of saving my 
life, and gaining the object of my misaion. I communicated the 
design to Johnson, who, although he applauded my resolution, 
was 90 far from showing any inclination to atuompauy me, that 
he solemnly protested he would rather foifeit his wages than go 
any farther. He told me that Daman had agreed to give him 
half the price of a slave for his service, to assist in conducting a 
coflle of slaves to Giambia, and that he was determined to em- 
brace the opportunity of returning to his wife and family. 

Ha\Tng no hopes therefore of persuading him to accompany 
me, I resolved to proceed by myself. About midnight I got my 
clothes in readiness, which consisted of two shirts, two pair of 
trousers, two pocket-handerchiefs, an upper and under waistcoat, 
k liat, and a pair of half bouts ; these, with a cloak, constituted 
my whole wardrobe. And I had not one single bead, nor any 
other article of value in ray possession, to purchase victuals for 
myself, or com for niy horse. 

About daybreak, Johnson, who had been listening to the 
Moors all night, came and whispered to me that they were 
asleep. The awful crisis was now arrived when I was again 
either to taste the blessing of freedom, or languish out my days 
in captivity. A cold sweat moistened my forehead as 1 thought 
on the dreadful alternative, and reflected that, one way or the 
other, my fate must be decided in the course of the ensuing day. 
But to deliberate was to lose the only chance of escaping. So 
taking up my bundle, I stepped gently over the Negroes, who 
were sleeping in the open air, and having mounted my horse, T 
h&Ae Johnson farewell, desiring him to take particular care of the 
papers I had intmsted him with, and inform my friends in Gambia 
that he had left me in good health on my way to Bambarra. 
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I proceeded with great caution, surveying each bush, and 
frequently listenii^ and lixiking behind me for the Moorish 
liorsemen, until I was about a mile from the town, when I was 
surprised to find myaeli" in the neighbourliood of s korree 
belonging to the Mocirs. Tlie shephfrds followed me for about 
a mile, hooting and throwing stonca after me ; and when I was 
out of their reach, and bad began to indulge the pleasing hopes 
of escaping, I waa again greatly alarmed to hear aomebody 
halloo behind me, and looking back, I saw three Moors on 
horseback coming after me at fuU speed, whooping and brand- 
ishing their double-barrelled guiis, I knew it waa in vain to 
tliink of escaping, and therefore turned back and met Uiem, 
when two uf them caught hold of my bridle, one on each side, 
and the third, presenting his musket, told me I must go back to 
Ali- 

When the human mind has for some time been fluctuating 
between hope and despair, tortured with anxietj', and hurried 
from one extreme to another, it affords a sort of gloomy relief 
to know the worst that can possibly happen ; such was my 
situation. An indifference about life, and all its enjoyments, 
had completely benumbed my faculties, and I rode back with 
the Moors with a])parent unconcern. But a change took place 
much sooner than I had any reason to expect. In passing 
through some thick bushes, one of the Moors ordered me to 
untie my bundle, and show them the contents. Having exa- 
mined the different articles, they found nothing worth taking 
except my cloak, which they considered as a veiy valuable 
acquisition ; and one of them pulling it from me, wrapped it 
about himself. This cloak had been of great use to me ; it served 
to eover me from the rains in the day, and to protect me from 
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the mosquitoes in the night ; I therefore earnestly begged him 
to return it, and followed him some little way to obtain it, but, 
without paying any attention to my request, he and one of his 
companions rode off with their prize. When I attempted to 
follow them, the third, who had remained with me, struck my 
horse over the head, and presenting his musket, told me I should 
proceed no further. 

I now perceived that these men *had not been sent by any 
authority to apprehend me, but had pursued me solely in the 
view to rob and plunder me. Turning my horse's head, there- 
fore, once more towards the east, and observing the Moor follow 
the track of his confederates, I congratulated myseK on having 
escaped with my life, though in great distress, from such a horde 
of barbarians. 

I was no sooner out of sight of the Moor, than I struck into 
the woods, to prevent being pursued, and kept pushing on with 
all possible speed, imtU I found myself near some high rocks, 
which I remembered to have seen in my former route from Queira 
to Deena ; and directing my course a little to the northward, I 
fortimately fell in with the path. 
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The Author feeh great joy at hi« rlflimfrarir-t!, ami proeemU through 
the wildcTTtesg, but JiiuU hi» situation very daplorahle — Suffers 
greatly from thirgt, aied faints on the eaiid — Racovfrs, and 
makes another effort to push forward — Is providefttiatty relieved 
by a fall of rain — Arrives at a Foulah mllaije, where ke is 
refused relief by the Dooty, but obtains food from a poor 
w<man — Continues his journey through the Kitdernett, and 
the next day Ughia on another Foulah milage, tekerc he t» 
hospitably received fry one of the shepherds — Arrives on the 
tMrd day at a Negro toten cnlle'l Waara, tributary to the 
Mng of Bambarra. 

IT ia impossiljle to describe the joy tliat arose iu my mind 
when I looted around and concluded that I waa out of dan- 
ger. I felt like one recovered from sickness ; I breuthed freer; 
I found unusual lightness in my limbs ; even the desert looked 
pleasant, and I dreaded nothing so mucli as falling in with 
some wandering parties of Moors, who might convey me baok to 
the land of thieves and murderers trom which I had just escaped. 
I soon became sensible, however, that my situation was very 
deplorable, for I had no means of procuring food, nor prospect 
of finding water. About ten o'clock, perceiving a herd of goats 
feeding close to the road, I took a circuitous route to avoid being 
seen, and contiuaed travelling through the wilderness, directing 
my eourae, by compaaa, nearly east-eouth-east^ in ordei to i^aclt 
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as aoou aa possible some town or village of tlie kingdom of i 
Bambarra 

A little after noijn, when the burning beat of the sun was 
reflected with double violence from the hot sand, and the distant 
ridges of the bills , seen through the ascending vapour, seemed to 
wave and fluctuate lite the unsettled sea, I became faint with 
tlurst, and climbed a tree in hopes of seeing distant amoke, or 
some other appearance of a human habitation, but in vain ; 
nothing appeared all amund but thick imderwood, and hillocks 
of white sand. 

About four o'clock, I cams suddenly upon a large herd of 
goata, and pulling my horse into a bush, I watched to observe if 
the keepers were Moors or Negroes. In a little time I perceived 
two Moorish boys, and with some difficulty persuaded them to 
approach me. They informed me that the herd belonged to Ali, 
and that they were going to Deena, where the water was mors 
plentiful, and where they intended to stay until the rain liad 
filled the pools in tlie Desert They showed rae their empty 
water-skins, and told me that they had seen no water in 
the wooiis. This account afforded me but little consolation;, 
however, it was in vain to repine, and I pushed on as fast an 
possible, in hopes of reaching some watering-place in the course 
of the night. My thirst was by this time become insufferable ; 
my mouth was parched and inflamed ; a sudden dimness would 
frequently come over my eyes, with other symptoms of fainting ; 
and my horse being very much fatigued, I began seriously to 
apprehend that I should perish of thirst. To relieve the burning ■ 
pain in my mouth and throat, I chewed the leaves of different 
shrubs, but found them all bitter, and of no service, 

A little before sunset, having reached the top of a genUff 
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rising, I climbed a higb tree, from the topmost brancliea of 
which I cast a melancholy look over the barren wQderness, but 
without diacoveiing the most distant trace of a himian dwelling. 
The aame dismal unifonnity of ahrubs and sand everywhere pre- 
sented itself, and the horizon was as level aad uninterrupted as 
that of the sea. 

Descending from the tree, I found my horse devourii^ the 
stubble and brushwood with great avidity; and as I was now 
too faint to attempt walking, and my horse too much fatigued to 
carry me, I thought it but an act of humanity, and perhaps the 
last I should ever have it in my power to perform, to take off his 
bridle and let him shift for himself ; in doing which I was sud- 
denly affected with sickness and giddiness, and falling upon the 
sand, felt as if the hour of death was fast approaching, " Here 
then (thought I), after a short but ineffectual stniggle, terminate 
aU my hopes of being useful in my day and generation; here 
must the short span of my life come to an end." I cast (aa I 
believed), a last look on the surrounding scene, and whilst I 
reflected on the awful change that was about to take place, this 
world, with its enjoyments, seemed to vanish from my recollec- 
tion. Nature, however, at length resumed its functions ; and on 
recovering my senses, I found myaelf stretched upon the sand, 
with the bridle still in my hand, and the sun just sinking behind 
the trees. I now stimmoued all my resolution, and determined 
to make another effort to prolong my existence. And aa the 
evening was somewhat cool, I resolved to travel as far as my 
limbs woidd carry roe, in hopes of reaching (my only resource) 
a watering-place. With this view, I put the bridle on my horse, 
and driving him before me, went slowly along for about an hour, 
whaa I peiceived some lightning from the oor^iTeaat, ^ ipq^ j 
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delightful sight, for it promised rain. The darknesa and lights 1 
ning increased very rapidly, and in less than an houi I heard J 
the wind roaring among the bushes. I had already opened niy* 
mouth to receive the refreshing drops which I expected; hut 1 1 
was instantly covered with a cloud of sand, driven with sucbfl 
force by the wind, as to give a very disagreeable sensation t0:l 
my face and arms, and I was obhged to mount my horse, and! 
atop under a buah to prevent being suffocated. The sand cod- I 
tinned to fly in amazing quantities for near an hour, after which 1 
1 again set forward, and travelled with difficulty until ten ' 
o'clock. About this time I was agreeably aurpriaed by some 
very vivid flashes of lightning, followed by a few heavy dropa of 
rain. In a little time tlie sand ceased to fly, and 1 alighted and 
spread out all my clean clothes to collect the rain, which at 
length I saw would certainly falL For more than an houi* 
it rained plentifully, aqd 1 quenched my thirst by wringing and 
sucking my cloth ea. 

There being no moon, it was remarkably dark, so that I was 
obliged to lead my horse, and direct my way by the compass, 
which the lightning enabled me to observe. In this manner I 
travelled, with tolerable expedition, until past midnight ; when 
the lightning becomii^ more distant, I was under the necessity 
of groping along, to the no small danger of my hands and eyes. 
About two o'clock my horse started at something, and looking 
■ round, I was not a little surprised to see a light at a abort dis- 
tance among tlie trees, and aupposing it to he a town, 1 groped 
along the sand in hopes of finding com-atalks, cotton, or other 
appearances of cultivation, but found none. Aa 1 approached, I 
perceived a number of other l^hts in different places, and began 
to su^ect that I had fallen upon a party of Moois. However, 
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in my present situation, I was resolved to see who they "were, if 
I could do it with safety. I accordingly led my horse cautiously 
towards the hght, and heard by the lowing of the cattle, and the 
clanioruua tongues of the herdsmen, that it was a watering-place, 
and most likely belonged to the Moors. Delightful as the sound 
of the human voice waa to me, I resolved once more to strike 
into the woods, and rather run the risk of perisliiug of hunger 
than trust myself again in their hands ; but being still thirety, 
and dreading the approach of the burning day, I thought it pru- 
dent to search for the wells, which I expected to find at no great 
distanca In this pursuit, I inadvertently approaclied so near to 
one of the tents as to be perceived by a woman, who unme- 
diately screamed out. Two people came running to her assist- 
ance from some of the neighbouring tents, and passed so very 
near to me that I thought I was discovered, and hastened again 
into the woods. 

About a mile from this place, I heard a loud and confused 
noise somewhere to the right of my course, and in a short time 
was happy to find it was the croaking of hogs, which was 
heavenly music to my ears. I followed the sound, and at day- 
breali anived at some shallow muddy pools, so full of frogs, that 
it was difficult to discern the water. The noise they made fright- 
ened my Iiorse, and I was obhged to keep them quiet by beating 
the water with a branch until he had drank. Having here 
quenched my thirst, I ascended a tree, and the morning being 
calm, I soon perceived the smoke of the watering-place which I 
had passed in the night ; and observed another pillar of smoke 
east-south-east, distant twelve or fotirteen miles. Towards this 
I directed my route, and reached the cultivated groimd a little 
befora eleven o'clock, wh^rev-nwiiig % waabta cd Kegnws Bt vrak 
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planting com, I inquired the name of the town, and was in- 
formed that it was a Foulah village, belonging to Ah, called 
Shrilla. I had now some doubts about entering it ; but my 
horse being very much fatigued, and the day growing hot, not to 
mention the pangs of hunger which began to assail me, I re- 
solved to venture, and accordingly rode up to the Booty's house, 
where 1 was unfortunately denied admittance, and could not 
obtain even a handful of com either for myself or horse. Turn- 
ing from this inhospitable door, I rode slowly out of the town, 
and perceiving some low scattered huts without the walla. I 
directed my route towards them ; knowing that in Africa, as well 
aa in Europe, bospitcdity does not always prefer the highest 
dwellings. At the door of one of these huts, an old motherly- 
looking woman sat, spinning cotton ; I made signs to her that I 
was hungry, and inquired if she had any victuals with her in the 
hut. She immediately laid down her distafli and desired me, in 
Arabic, to come iiL AVhen I had seated myself upon the floor, 
she set before me a dish of kouskous, that had been left the pre- 
ceding night, of which 1 made a tolerable meal ; and in return 
for this kindness, I gave her one of my pocket handkei'chiefe ; 
begging at the same time, a little com for my horse, which she 
readily brought me. 

Overcome with joy at so unexpected a deliverance, I lifted 
up my eyes to heaven, and whilst my heart swelled with grati- 
tude, I returned thanks to that gracious and boimtiful Being, 
whose power had supported me under so many dangers, and bad 
now spread for me a table in the wilderness. 

Whilst my horse was feeding, the people began to aasen 
and one of them whispered something to my hostess which very 
inucli excit«d her auiprise. Though I was not well acquainted i 
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with the Foulah language, I aooti discovered that some of the 
men ■wished to apprehend and cany me back to All, in hopes, I 
suppose, of receiving a reward I therefore tied up the corn ; 
aud lest any one should suapect I had ran away from the Moors, 
I took a northerly direction, and went cheerfully along, driving 
my horse before me, followed by all the boys and girls of the 
town. When I had travelled about two miles, and got quit of 
all my troublesome attendants, I struck again into the woods 
and took shelter under a large tree, where I found it necessary to 
rest myself; a bundle of twigs serving me for a bed, and my 
saddle for a pillow. 

I was awakened about two o'clock by three Foiilahs, who, 
taking me for a Moor, pointed to the sun, aud told me it was 
time to pray. Without entering into conversation with them, I 
saddled my horse and continued my journey. I travelled over 
a level, but more fertile country than I had seen for some time, 
until sunset, when, coming to a path that took a southerly 
direction, I followed it until midnight, at which time I arrived 
at a small pool of rain-water, and the wood being open, I deter- 
mined to rest by it for the night. Having given my horse the 
remainder of the corn, I made my bed as formerly ; but the 
mosquitoes and flies from the pool prevented sleep for some 
time, and I was twice disturbed in the night by wild beasts, 
which came very near, and whose bowlings kept the horse in 
continual terror, 

July 4th. — At daybreak I pursued my course through the 
woods as formerly ; saw numbers of antelopes, wild hogs, and 
ostriches ; but the soil was more hilly, and not so fertile as I had 
found it the preceding day. About eleven o'clock I ascended 
.climbed a tree, and discovered, at about , 
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eight miles' distance, an open part of the country, with several red 
spots, which I concluded were cultivated land ; and directing 
my course that way, came to the precincts of a watering-place 
about one o'clock. From the appearance of tlie place, 1 judged 
it to belong to the Foulahs, and was hopeful that I should meet., 
a better reception than I had experienced at Shrilla. In this I 
was not deceived ; for one of the shepherds invited me to come 
into his tent, and partake of some dates. This was one of those 
low Foulah tents in which there is room just suflicient to sit up- 
right, and in which the family, the furniture, etc., seem huddled 
together like so many articles in a chest, When I had crept 
upon my hands and knees into this humble habitation, I found 
that it contained a woman and three children, who, together with 
the shepherd and myself completely occupied the floor. A dish 
of boiled com and dates was produced, and the master of the 
family, as is customary in this part of the coimtry, first tasted 
himself, and then desired me to follow his example, WhOst I 
was eating, the children kept their eyes fixed upon me ; and no 
sooner did the shepherd pronounce the word Ifaaarani, thmi 
they began to cry, and their mother crept slowly towards the 
door, out of which she sprang like a greyhound, and was in- 
stantly followed by her children, so frightened were they at the 
very name of a Christian, that no entreaties could induce them 
to approach the tent Here I purchased some com for my horae 
in exchange for some brass buttons ; and having thanked the 
shepherd for his hospitality, struck again into the woods. At 
sunset, I came to a road that took the direction for Bambarra, 
and resolved to follow it for the night ; but about eight o'clock, 
hearing some people coming fi'om the southward, I thought it 
M^iide myself among some thick bushes near the road. 
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As these thickets are generally full of wild beasts, I found my 
situation rather unpleasant ; sitting in the dark, holding my 
horse by the nose with both hands, to prevent him from neigh- 
ing, and equally afraid of the natives without, and the wild 
beasts within. My fears, however, were soon dissipated, for the 
people, after looking roimd the thicket, and perceiving nothing, 
went away ; and I hastened to the more open parts of the wood, 
where I pursued my journey KS.E. until midnight, when the 
joyful cry of frogs induced me once more to deviate a little from 
my route, in order to quench my thirst. Having accompUshed 
this from a large pool of rain-water, I sought for an open 
place, with a single tree in the midst, imder which I made my bed 
for the night I was disturbed by some wolves towards morn- 
ing, which induced me to set forward a little before day ; and 
having passed a smaU village called Wassalita, I came about ten 
o'clock (July 5th), to a Negro town called Wawra, which properly 
belongs to Kaarta, but was at this time tributary to Mansong, 
king of Bambarra. 
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The Anfhor proceeds to Wamboo— Is joined by some fugitive 
Kaartam, who accompany him in his route through Samharru — 
Dincovere the Niger — Sojue account uf Sego, tlw capital of Bam- 
harra — Manaong, the king, refuses ti> see tlie Author, but sends him 
a present — Cheat Iwapitality of a Negro woman. 

WAWEA is a small town surroundeil with high walls, and 
inhabited by a mixtiu'e of Mandingoes and FoulaJia. 
The inhabitants employ themselves chiefly in cultivating corn, 
which they exchange with the Moora for salt. Here, being ia- 
security from the Moors, and vety much fatigued, I resolved to 
rest myself, and meeting with a hearty welcome from the Dooty, 
whose name was Hancharee, I laid myself dowu upon a bullock's 
hide, and slept soundly for about two hours. The curiosity of 
the people would not allow me to sleep any longer. They had 
seen my saddle and bridle, and were assembled in great number 
to leam who I was, and whence I came. Some were of opiniou 
that I was an Arab ; others insisted that I was some Moorish 
Sultan ; and they continued to debate the matter with such 
waimth, that the noise awoke me. The Dooty (who had for- 
merly been at Gambia) at last interposed in my behalf, and 
assured them that I was certainly a white man ; but he was con- 
vinced from my appearance that 1 was a very poor one. 

In the course of the day, several women, hearing that I was 
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Sng to Sego, came anJ b^ged me to inquiro of Mansong, the 
king, what was become of tljeir children. One woman in par- 
ticidar, told me that her son's name was Mamadee ; that he was 
no heathen, but prayed to God morning and evening, and had 
been taken from her about three years ago, by Mansong'e army : 
since which she had never heard .of him. She said she often 
dreamed about him ; and begged me, if I should see him, either 
in Bambaira, or in my own country, to tell him that his mother 
and sister were still alive. In the aJtemoon the Dooty examined 
the contents of the leather bag, in which I had packed up my 
clothes ; but finding nothing that was worth taking, he returned 
it, and told me to depart in the morning. 

July 6th. — It rained very mut^h in the night, and at day- 
light I departed, in company with a Negro, who was going t(j 
a town called Dingyee for com ; but we had not proceedeil 
above a mile, before the asa upon which he rode kicked him ofi', 
and he returned, leaving me to prosecute the journey by myself. 
I reached Dingyee about noon ; but the Dooty and most of 
the inhabitants had_ gone into the fields to cultivate com. An 
old Foulah, observing me wandering about the town, desired me 
to come to his hut, where I was well entertained ; and the 
Dooty, when he returned, sent me some victuals for myself, and 
com for my horse. 

July 7th.— In the morning, when I was about to depart, my 
landlord, with a gi'eat deal of dif&dence, begged me to give him a 
lock of my hair. He had been told, he said, that white men's 
hair made a saphie, that would give to the possessor all the 
knowledge of white men. I had never before heard of so simple 
a mode of education, but instantly compHed with the request ; 
and my landlord's thirst for learning was such, that, with cuttij 
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and pulling, he cropped one side of my head pretty closely ; and 
would liave done the same with the other, had I not Bignified 
my disapprobation by putting on my hat, and assuring him, that 
I wished to reserve some of "this precious merchandise for a 
future occasion. 

I reached a small town called Wassiboo, about twelve o'clock, 
where I was obliged to stop until an opportunity should offer of j 
procuring a guide to Satil^ which is distant a veiy long day's ■ 
journey, through woods without any beaten patL I accordingly 
took up my residence at the Booty's house, where I staid four 
days ; during which time I amused myself by going to the fields 
with the family to plant com. Cultivation ia carried on here on 
a very extensive scale ; and, as the natives themselves express it, 
" hunger is never known." In cultivating the soil, the men and 
women work together. They use a large sharp hoe, much superior 
to that used in Gambia ; but they are obliged, for fear of the 
Moors, to carry their arms with them to the field. The master, 
with the handle of his spear, marks the field into regular plats, 
one of which is assigned to every three slaves. 

On the evening of the llth, eight of the fugitive Kaartans 
arrived at Wassiboo. They had found it impossible to live under 
the tyrannical government of the Moors, and were now going to 
transfer their allegiance to the king of Bambarra. They offered 
to take me along with them as far as Satile, and I accepted the 
offer. 

July 12th. — At daybreak we set out, and travelled with 

uncommon expedition until sunset : we stopped only twice in 

the course of the day, once at a watering-place in the woods, and 

another time at the ruins of a town, formerly belonging to Daisy, 

Jiled lila-Gompe (the com town). When we arrived in th« 
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neighbourhoud of Satil^, the people who were employed in the 
com fields, aeeing ao many horsemen, took us for a party of 
Moors, and ran screamiiig away from us. The whole town was 
instantly alarmed, and the slaves were eeen in every direction 
driving the cattle and horses towards the town. It was in vain 
that one of our company galloped up to undeceive them : it only 
frightened them the more ; and when we arrived at the town, 
we found the gates shut and the people all under arms. After 
a long parley we were permitted to enter ; and as there was 
every appearance of a heavy tornado, the Dooty allowed us to 
sleep in hia baloon, and gave us each a bullock's hide for a bed. 

July 13th. — Early in the morning we again set forward. 
The roads were wet and slippery ; but the country was very 
beautiful, abounding with rivulets, which were increased by the 
rain into rapid streamfl. About ten o'clock we came to the ruins 
of a village, which had been destroyed by war about six montha 
before ; and in order to prevent any town from being built there 
in future, the large Bentang tree, ^mder which the natives spent 
the day, had been burned down, the wells filled up, and every- 
thing that could make the spot desii'able completely destroyed. 

About noon my horse was so much fatigued that I could 
not keep up with my companions ; I therefore dismounted, and 
desired them to ride on, telling them that I would follow as soon 
as my horse had rested a littla But I found them unwilling to 
leave me. The lions, they said, were very numerous in those 
parts, and though they might not so readily attack a body of 
people, they would soon find out an individual. It was there- 
fore agreed that one of the company should stay with me to 
assist in driving my horse, while the others passed on to Galloo 
to procure lodgings, and collect grass for the horses before night. 
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Accompanied ty this worthy Negro, I drove my horse before 
me, imtil about four o'clock, when we came in sight of Galloo, 
a considerable town, standing in a leitQe and beautiful valley 
surrounded with high rocks. 

As my companions had thoughts of settling in this neigh- 
bourhood, they had a iine sheep given them by the Dooty ; and 
I was fortunate enough to procure plenty of com for my horse. 
Here they blow upon elephants' teeth when they announce 
evening prayers, in the same manner as at Kemmoo. 

Early next morning (July 14th), having fii'st returned many 
thanks to our landlord for his hospitality, while my fellow- 
travellers offered up their prayers that he might never want^ we 
set forward, and about three o'clock arrived at Moorja, a large 
town, famous for its trade in salt, which the Moors bring here in 
great quantities to exchange for com and cotton cloth. As moat 
of the people here are Mahomedans, it is not allowed to the 
Kafirs to drink beer, which they call Keo-dollo (corn spirit), 
except in certain houses. In one of these I saw about twenty 
people sitting round large vessels of this beer with the greatest 
conviviahty, many of them in a state of intoxication. As com 
is plentiful, the inhabitants are very liberal to strangers. I 
believe we had as mucli com and milk seut us by different 
people as would have been sufficient for three times our num- 
ber ; and though we remained here two days, we experienced no 
diminution of their hospitality. 

On the morning of the 16th we again set forward, accom- 
panied by a coffie of fouiteen asses, loaded with salt, bound for 
Sansanding. The road was particularly romantic, between two 
rocky hills ; but the Moors sometimes lie in wait here to 
)luuder strangers. As soon as we had reached the open country, j 
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the master of tlie salt coffle thanked us for having staid with 
him so long, and now desired us to ride on. The aim was 
almost set before we reached Datliboo, In the evening we had 
a most tremendous tornado. The house in which we lodged 
being flat^roofed, admitted the rain in streams. The floor was 
soon ankle deep, the fire extinguished, and we were left to pass 
the night upon some bundles of firewood that happened tfl lie in 
a corner. 

July 17th. — We departed from Datliboo, and about ten 
o'clock passed a large coffle returning fi'om Sego, with com hoes, 
mats, and other household utensils. At five o'clock we came to 
a large village, where we intended to pass the night, hut the 
Dooty would not receive us. When we departed from this 
place, my horse was so much fatigued that I was under the 
necessity of driving 1dm, and it was dark before we reached 
Panimboo, a small village ; the Booty of which no sooner heard 
that I was a white man than he brought out three old muskets, 
and was much disappointed when he was told that I could not 
repair them. 

July 18th. — ^We coutinaed our journey ; but, owing to a 
light supper the preceding night, we felt ourselves rather hungry 
tliis morning, and endeavoured to procure some corn at a village, 
hut without success. The towns were now more numerous, and 
the land that is not employed in cultivation affords excellent 
pasturage for large herds of cattle ; but owing to the great con- 
course of people daily going to and returning from Sego, the 
inhabitants are less hospitable to strangers. 

My horse becoming weaker and weaker every day, was 
now of very little sei-vice to me : I was obliged to drive him 
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i greater part of the day, and did not leaeh 
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Geoscirro until eight o'clock in the evening. I found my com- 
panions wrangling with the Dooty, who had absolutely refused 
to give or sell them any provisions : and as none of us had 
tasted victuals for the last twenty-four hours, we were by no 
means disposed to fast another day, if we could help it. But find- 
ing our entreaties without effect, and being very lunch fatigued, 
1 fell asleep, from which I was awaltened, about midnight, with 
the joyful information, " kinnenata. " (the victuals is come). Thi» 
made the remainder of the night pass away pleasantly ; and at 
daybreak, July 19tb, we re.'^umed our journey, proposing to stop 
at a village called Doolinkeaboo, for the night following. My 
fellow-travellers, having hetter horaes than myself, soon left me, 
and I waa walking barefoot, driving luy horse, when I was met 
by a coffle of slaves, about seventy in number, coming from 
S^. They were tied together by their necks with thongs of 
a hullock's hide, twisted like a rope ; seven slaves upon a thong, 
and a man with a mnsket between every seven. Many of the 
slaves were ill-conditioned, and a great number of them women. 
In the rear came Sidi Mahomed's servant, whom I remembered 
to have seen at the camp of Benowm ; he presently knew me, 
and told me that these slaves were going to Morocco, by the way 
of Ludamar, and the Great Desert. 

In the afternoon, as I approached Doolinkeaboo, I met 
about twenty Moors cm horseback, the owners of the slaves I 
had seen in the morning ; they were well armed with musket^ 
and were very inquisitive concerning me, but not so rude as 
their countrymen generally are. From them I learned that Sidi 
Mahomed was not at Sego, but had gone to Eancaba for gold dust. 

Wlien I anived at Dooiiukeaboo, I was informed that my 
Mlow-travelleis had gone on, but m; horse was so much fatigued 
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that I coiild not possibly proceed aft«r tliem. The Dooty of tlie 
town, at my request, gave me a drai^ht of water, which is gene- 
rally looked upon as an earnest of greater hospitality ; and I 
had no doubt of making up for the tods of the day by a good 
supper and a sound sleep ; unfortunately I had neither one nor 
the other. The uight was rainy and tempestuous, and the Dooty 
limited his hospitality to the draught of water. 

July 20th. — In the morning I endeavoured, both by entrew- 
tiea and threats, to procure some victuals from the Dooty, hut in 
vain. I even begged some com from one of his female slaves, 
as she was washing it at the weU, and had the mortification to 
he refused. However, when the Dooty was gone to the fields, 
his wife sent me a handful of meal, which I mixed with water, 
and drank for breakfast. About eight o'clock I depai'ted from 
Doolinkeaboo, and at uoon stopped a few minutes at a large 
korree, where I had some milk given me by the Foulahs. And 
hearing that two Negroes were going irom thence to Sego, I was 
happy to have their company, and we set out immediately. 
About four o'clock we stopped at a small village, where one of 
the Negroes met with an acquaintance, who invited us to a sort 
of public entertainment, wliich was conducted with more than 
common propriety, A dish made of sour millf and meal, called 
Sinkatoo, and beer made from their com, was distributed with 
great liberality, and the women -were admitted into the society — 
a eircumstauce I had never before observed in Africa. There 
was no compulsion, every one was at liherty to drink as he 
pleased ; they nodded to each other when about to drink, and 
on setting down the calabash, commonly said herka (thank you). 
Both men and women appeared \o be somewhat intoxicated, but 
they were iu fcom baiug ^uanelfiome. 
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Departing fixim thence, we passed several lai^e villages, I 
■where T was constantly taken for a Moor, and became the sub- 1 
ject of much merriinent to the Bamharrans ; who seeing me I 
drive my horse before me, laughed heartily at my appear* I 
ance. He has been at Mecca^ says one, you may see that by-1 
his clothes ; another asked me if my horse was sick ; a third I 
wished to purchase it, etc. ; so that I believe the very slave&B 
were ashamed to be seen in my company. Just before it was I 
dark, we took up our lodging for the night at a smaR village, 1 
where T procured some victuals for myself, and some com for ' 
my horse, at the moderate price of a button, and was told that 
I should see the Niger (which the Negroes called Jolliba, or 
the great wati/r') early the next day. The lions are here very 
numeroits ; the gates are shut a little after sunset, and nobody 
allowed to go out. The thoughts of seeing the Niger in the 
morning, and the troublesome buzzing of mostinitoeii, prevented 
me from shutting my eyes during the night ; and I had saddled 
my horse and was in readiness before daylight ; but, on account 
of the wild beasts, we were obliged to wait until the people 
were stirring, and the gates opened. This happened to be a 
marketniay at Sego, and the roads were everywhere flUed with 
people eaiTying different articles to seU. We passed four lai^ 
villages, and at eight o'clock saw the smoke over Sego. 

As we approached the town, I was fortunate enough to 
overtake the fugitive Kaartans, to whose kindness I had been 
so much indebted in my journey tlmaugh Eambarra, They 
readily agreed to introduce me to the king ; and we rode to- 
gether through some marshy ground, where, as I was anxiously 
looking around for the river, one of them called out, geo aff, 
(see the water), and looking forwards, I saw with ; 
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pleasure the great object of my mission — tlie long souglit for 
majestic Niger, glittering to the morning aun, as broad as the 
Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly lo the eastward, I 
hastened to the brink, and, having drank of tlie water, lifted up 
my fervent thanks in prayer to the Great Rider of all things, 
for liaving thus far crowned my endeavours with success. 

The circiim stance of the Niger's flowing towards the east, 
and its collateral points, did not, however, excite my surprise ; 
for although I had left Europe in great hesitation on this sub- 
ject, and rather believed that it ran in the contrary direction, I 
had made such frequent inquiries during ray progress, concern- 
ing this river, and received from Negroes, of different nations, 
such clear and decisive assurances that its general course was 
towards the ri&ing sun, as scarce left any doubt on my mind ; 
and more especially as I knew that Major Houghton had col- 
lected similar infoi-mation in the same manner, 

Sego, the capital of Bambarra, at which 1 had now arrived, 
consists, properly speaking, of four distinct towns ; two on the 
northern bank of the Niger, called Sego Koiro, and Sego Boo ; 
and two on the southern bank, CEdled Sego Soo Korro and Sego 
See Korro. They are all surrounded with high mud walls ; the 
houses are built of clay, of a square form, with flat roofs ; some 
of thran have two storeys, and many of them are whitewashed. 
Besides these buildings, Moorish mosques are seen in every 
quarter ; and the streets, though narrow, are broad enough for 
every useful purpose, in a country where wheel-carriages are 
entirely unknown. From the best inquiries I could make, I 
have reason to believe that Sego contains altogether about 
thirty thousand inhabitants. The king of BambaiTa constantly 
leeidea at Sego See Sono ; he employs a great miauy s^vea in 
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tranveying people over the river, and the money they receive 
(though the fare is only ten cowrie sheila for each individual) 
furnishes a considerable revenue to the king in the course of 
a year. The canoes are of a singular construction, each of them 
heing formed of the trunks of two large trees, rendered con- 
cave, and joined together, not side by side, hut end ways ; 
the junction being exactly across the middle of the canoe; 
they are therefoi'e very long and disproportionably narrow, 
and have neither decks nor masts; they are, however, very 
roomy; for I observed in one of them four horses, and several 
people crossing over the river, When we arrived at this ferry, 
with a view to pass over to that part of the town in which the ' 
king resides, we foun^ a great number waiting for a passive ; 
they looked at me with silent wonder, and I distinguished, with 
concern, many Moore among tliem. There were three different 
places of embarkation, and the ferrymen were veiy diligent and 
expeditious ; but, from the crowd of people, I could not imme- 
diately obtain a passage ; and sat do«Ti upon the bank of the 
river, to wait for a more favourable opportunity. The view of 
this ejitensive city ; the numerous canoes upon the liver ; the 
ciowded population and the cultivated state of the surround- 
ing country, formed altogether n prospect of civilization and 
magnificence, which I little expected to find in the bosom of 
Africa. 

I waited more than two hours without having an opportunity 
of crossing the river ; during which time, the people who had 
crossed carried information to Mansong, the king that a white 
ntau was waiting for a passage, and was coming to see him. He 
immediately sent over one of liis chief men, who informed me 
that the king could not possibly see me, until he knew what had 
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brought me intu his country ; and that I must not presume to 
cross the river witliout the king's pennisaion. He therefore 
advised me to lodge at a distant village, to which he pointed, for 
the night ; and said tliat in the nioming he would give me 
further inBtructions how to conduct myself. This was very dis- 
couraging. . However, aa there was no remedy, I set off for the 
village ; where I found, to my great mortification, that no person 
would admit me into his house. I was regonled with astonish- 
ment and fear, and was obliged to sit all day without victuals, in 
the shade of a tree ; and the night threatened to be veiy uncom- 
fortable, for the wind rose, and there was great appearance of a 
heavy rain ; and the wild beasts are so very numerous in the 
neighbourhood, that I should have been under the necessity of 
climbing up the tree, and resting among the branches. About 
sunset, however, as I was preparing to paaa the night in this 
maimer, and had turned my horse loose, that he might graze at 
liberty, a woman, returning from the labours of the field, stopped 
to observe me, and perceiving that I was weaiy and dejected, 
inquired into my situation, which I briefly explained to her ; 
whereupon, with looks of great compassion, she took up my 
saddle and bridle, and told me to follow her. Having conducted 
me into her hut, she lighted up a lamp, spread a mat on the 
floor, and told me I might remain there for the night Finding 
that I was very hungry, she said she would procure me some- 
thing to eat. She accoidingly went out, and returned in a short 
time with a very fine fish ; which having caused to be half 
broiled upon some embers, she gave me for supper. The rit«8 of 
hospitality being thus performed towards a stranger in distresa, 
my worthy beni-'fiictrcss (ijointing to the mat, and telling me I 
lajgUt sleep tliere without apprehension) called to the Ismail ^ 
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part of her family, who bad stood gazing on me all the while in 
fixed aatonishment, to resume their task of spinning cotton ; in 
which they continued to employ themBelves great part of the 
night. They lightened their lahour hy songs, one of which waa 
composed extempore ; for I was myself the subject of it. It waa I 
sung by one of the young women, the rest joining in a sort of 
chorus. The air was sweet and plaintive, and the words, literally 
translated, were these :— " The winds roared, and the raina fell. 
The poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat under our 
tree. He has no mother to bring him milk ; no wife to grind 
his com." Chorus. — " Let us pity the whit« man ; no mother 
has he," etc. etc. Trifling as this recital may appear to the i 
reader, to a person in my situation, the circumstance was affect- 
ing in the highest degree. I was oppressed by such unexpected j 
kindness ; and sleep fled irom my eyes. In the morning I pre- I 
sented my compassionate landlady with two of the four brass I 
buttons which remained on my waistcoat ; the only recompense I 
I could make her. 1 

July 2l8t. — I continued in the village all this day in con- I 
versation with the natives, who came in crowds to see me ; but I 
was rather uneasy towards evening, to find that no message I 
had arrived from the king ; the more so as the people began to 1 
whisper, that Mansong had received some very unfavourable 
accounts of me from the Moors and Slatees residing at Sego; 
who, it seems, were exceedingly suspicious concerning the motives 
of my journey. I learnt that many consultations had been 
held with the king concerning my reception and disposal ; and 
some of the villagers frankly told me, that I had many enemies, 
and must expect no favour. 

July ^d>f— About elevrai o'clock, a messenger arrived £i 
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, but he gave m« very littld aatiBfaction. He iaqwired 
particularly if I had brought any present, and seained much dis- 
appointed when he was told that I had been robbed of eveiy- 
thing by the Moors. When I proposed to go along with him, 
he told mc to atop until the afternoon, when the Idcg would 
send for me. 

July 23d. — In the afternoon another messenger arrived from 
Mansong, with a bag in his hands. He told me it was the 
king's pleasure that 1 should depart forthwith from the vicinage 
of Sego ; hut that Mansong wishing to relieve a white man in 
distress, had sent me five thousand cowries,* to enable me to 
purchase provisions in the course of my journey ; the messei^er 
added, that if my intentions were really to proceed to Jenn^, he 
had orders to accompany me as a guide to Sansanding. I was 
at first pUKzled to account for this behaviour of the king ; but 
from the conversation 1 had with the guide, I had afterwards 
reason to believe that Mansong would willingly have admitted 
me into his presence at Sego, but was apprehensive he might 
not be able to protect me against the blind and inveterate malice 
of the Moorish inhabitants. His conduct, therefore, was at once 
prudent and liberal. The circumstances under which 1 made 
my appearance at Sego, were undoubtedly such as might create 
in the mind of the king a well-warranted suspicion that I wished 
to conceal the tnie object of my journey. He argued probably, 



■ Menlion bos already lieen made of these little shells (p. 22) which pass 
cinrent as moiief, in many parts of the East Icdiea, as well as Africa. In 
Bamhorra, and the adjacent countries, where the necesBaries of life ore very 
cheap, one iiundred of them would commonly purchase a day's proviBions for 
myself and com for my horse, I reckoned about two hundred and fifty 
^^MBUA equal to One shilliDg. 
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as my guide argued : who, when he was told that I had come 
from a great distance, and through many dangers, to behold the 
Joliba river, naturally inquired, if there were no rivers in my 
own country, and whether one river was not like another. Not- 
withstanding this, and in spite of the jealous machinations of 
the Moors, this benevolent prince thought it suflScient, that a 
white man was found in his dominions, in a condition of extreme 
wretchedness ; and that no other plea was necessary to e^title 
the sufiPerer to his bounty. 
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D^arture from Sego aitd arrival at Kitbha — Description of the Shea, 
or vegetable butler tree — 77« Author and Ai's guide arrive at 
Sannanding — Behaviour of tJte Moora at that place — Tlie Author 
jmrmiea hU journey to the eastward — Incidents on the road — 
Arrives at Modiboo, and proceeds far Kea ; but obliged to leave 
hie horse by the way -— Embarks at Kea -in aji^terman's canoe for 
Moorzan; is conveyed from thence across the Niger to Stfla — 
Determines to proceed tw further eustwurd — Smne account of 
the further course of the Niger, and the towns in its vicinage, 
towards the east. 

BEING, in the manner that has been related, compelled to 
leave Sego, I was conducted the same evening to a village 
about seven miles to the eastward, with some of the inhabitants 
of which my guide was acquainted, and by whom we were well 
received.* He was very Mendly and communicative, and spoke 
highly of the hospitality of hia countrymen ; but withal told me, 
that if Jenn^ was the place of my destination, which he seemed 
to have hitherto doubted, I had undertaken an enterprise of 
greater danger than probably I was apprised of ; for, although 
the town of JenmJ waa nominally a part of the king of Eam- 

* I should have before observed, tbat I found the language of Bomborm a 
sort of corrupted Mandingo. Aiter a little practice, I understood and spoke it 
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barra's dominions, it was, in fact, he said, a city of the JVIoors ; 
the leadiny part of the inhabitants heiag Euahreeiis, and even 
the governor himself, though appointed by Mansong. of the same 
sect Thiis was I . in danger of falling a second time into the 
hands of men who would consider it not only justifiahle, but 
meritorious, to destroy me ; and this reflectiou was aggravated 
by the circumstance, that the danger increased as I advanced 
in my journey ; for I learned that the places beyond Jenn^ were 
under the Moorish influence, in a still greater degree than Jenn^ 
itself ; and Timhnctno, the great object of my search, altogether 
in possession of that savage and merciless people, who allow no 
Christian to live there. But I had now advanced too far to 
think of returning to the westward, ou such vague and uncertain 
information, and determined to proceed ; and, being accompanied 
by the guide, I departed irom the village on the morning of the 
21th. About eight o'clock we passed a laige town called Kabba, 
situated in the midst of a beautiful and highly-cultivated country ; 
bearing a greater i^esemblance to the centre of England than to 
what I should have supposed had been the middle of Africa, 
The people were everywhere employed in collecting the fruit of 
the shea trees, ti'om which they prepare the vegetable butter 
mentioned in former parts of this work. These trees grow in 
great abundance all over this part of Bambarra. They are not 
planted by the natives, but are found growmg naturally in the 
woods ; and in clearing wood land for cultivation, every tree is 
cut down but the shea. The tree itself very much resembles the 
American oak ; and the fruit, from the kei'uel of which, 
first dried in the sun, the butter is prepared by boiling the ker- 
nel in water, iias somewhat the appearance of a Spanish olive. 
TJiekerael is enveloped in a sweet pulp, under a thin green riad 
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and the butter produced from it, buaides the advantage of its 
the whole year without salt, is whiter, firmer, and, to 
my palate, of a richer flavour than the best butter I ever tasted 
made from cow's milk. The growth and preparation of this 
commodity seem to be among the first objects of African industry 
in this and the neighbouring states ; and it constitutes a main 
article of their inland commerce. 

We passed, in the course of the day, a great many villages, 
inhabited chiefly by fishermen ; and in the evening about five 
o'clock, arrived at Sansauding, a very large town, containing, as 
I was told, from eight to ten thousand inhabitants. This place 
is much resorted to by the Moors, who bring salt from Beeroo, 
and beads and coral from the Mediterranean, to exchange here 
for gold-diist and cotton cloth. This cloth they sell to great 
advantage in Eeeroo, and other Moorish countries, where, on 
account of the want of rain, no cotton is cultivated. 

I desired my guide to conduct me to the house in *hich 
we were to lodge, by the most private way possible. "We 
accordin^y rode along between the town and the river, passing 
by a creek or harbour, in which I observed twenty large canoes, 
most of them fully loaded, and covered with mats to prevent 
the rain from injuring the goods. As we proceeded, three other 
canoes arrived, two with passengers and one with goods. I 
was happy to find that all the Negro inhabitants took nie for a 
Moor ; under which character I should probably have passed 
unmolested, had not a Moor, who was sitting by the river side, 
discovered the mistake, and setting up a loud exclamation, 
brought together a number of his countrjTnen. 

When I arrived at the house of Counti Mamadi, the Booty 
^^&e town, I was surrounded with hundre^^^^ 
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a variety of different dialects, all ettually unintelligible to me. i 
At length, by the assistance nf my guid<i, who acted aa inteiv | 
preter, I understood that one of the spectators pretended to have ' 
seen ine at one place, and another at some other place, and a 
Moorish woman absolutely swore that she had kept my house 
three years at GaUam, on the river Senegal. It was plain that 
they mistook me for some other person, and I desired two of the j 
most confident to point towards the place where they had seen I 
me. They pointed due south ; hence I think it probable that 
they came fi'om Cape coast, where they might have seen many- 
white men. Their language was different from any I had yet 
heard. The Moors now assembled in great numbers ; with their I 
usual arrogance compelling the Negroes to stand at a diBtance. I 
They immediately b^an to (jueation me concerning my religion; 
but finding that I was not master of the Arabic, they sent for 
two men, whom they call Ilhuidi (Jews), in hopes that they might 
be able to converse with me. These Jews, in dress and appear- 
ance, very much resemble the Arabs ; but though they so far 
conform to'flie religion of Mahomet as to recite, in public, 
prayers from the Koran, they are but little respected by the 
Negroes ; and even the Moors themaelvea allowed, that though I 
was a Chriatian, I was a better man than a Jew. They, however, 
insisted that, like the Jews, I must conform so far aa to repeat J 
the Mahomedan prayers ; and when I attempted to waive the I 
subject, by telling them that I could not speak Arabic, one of ■ 
them, a Shereef Irom Tuat, in the Great Desert, started up and I 
swore by the Prophet, that if I refused to go to the mosque he 1 
would be one that would assist in caiTying me thither. And.! 
there is no doubt but this throat would have been immediately I 
executed, had not my landlord interposed in my beht 
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told them that I waa the king's stranger, and he coiild not see 
me ill treated whilst I was under his protection. He therefore 
advised them to let me alone for the night ; assuring them that 
iu the morning I should be sent about my business. This some- 
what appeased their clamour ; Imt they compelled me to ascend 
a high seat by the door of the mosciue, in order that everybody 
might see me, for the people had assembled in such numbers as to 
be c[uite ungovernable — climbing upon the houses, and squeezing 
each other like the spectators at au execution. Upon this euat I 
remained until sunset, when I was conducted into a neat little 
hut, with a small court before it, the door of which Counti 
Mamadi shut, to prevent any person fiTim iliaturbing me. But 
this precaution could not exclude the Moors. They climbed 
over the top of the mud-wall, and came in crowds into the court, 
in order, they said, to see me perform my eveniTig d^mtions, nnrf 
eai eggs. The former of these ceremonies I did not think proper 
to comply with; but I told them I had no objections to eat e^s, 
provided they would bring me eggs to eat. My landlord imme- 
diately brought me seven hen's eggs, and was nmch surprised 
to find that I could not eat thera raw ; for it seems to be a 
prevalent opinion among the inliabitants of the interior, that 
Europeans subsist almost enth'ely on this diet. "When I had 
succeeded in persuading my landlord that this opinion waa 
without foundation, and that I would gladly partake of any 
victuals which he might think proper to send me, he ordered a 
eheep to be killed, and part of it to Iw droased for my supper. 
About midnight, when the Moors had left me, he paid me a 
visit, and with much earnestness desired me to wiite him a . 
saphie. " If a Moor's saphie is good (said this hospitable old 
man), a white man's must needs be better." 1 Yft^jdiV-3 'wtni!,^^^ 
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Tiini witli one poaaessed of all the virtues I coiild concentrate 
for it eontaineil the Lord's prayer. The pen with which it was 
written was made of a reed; a little charcoal and gum-water 
made very tolerable ink, and a thin board answered the purpose 
of paper. 

July 25th.- — ^Early in the morning, before the Moors 
assembled, I departed from Sanaanding, and slept the 
night at a small town called Sibili ; from whence, on the da] 
following, I reached Nyara, a large town at some distance from 
the river, where I halted the 27tli, to have my clothes washed, 
and recruit ray horse. The Dooty there has a very commodiona 
house, flat roofed, and two storeys high. He showed me some 
gunpowder of his own manufacturing ; and pointed out, 
great curiosity, a little brown monkey that was tied to a stake 
by the door, telling mo that it came fi-om a far distant country, 
called Kong. 

July 28th. — 1 departed from Nyara and reached Nyamee 
about noon. This town is inhabited chiefly by Foulaha from 
the kingdom of Masina, The Dooty (I know not why) would. 
not receive me, but civilly sent his sou on horseback to conduct 
me to Modiboo, which he assured me was at no great distance, 

We rode nearly in a direct line through the woods, but in 
general went forwards with great circumspection. I ohserved 
that my guide frequently stopped and looked under the bushe& 
On inquiring the reason of this caution, he told me tliat liongj 
were very numerous in that part of the country, and frequentl; 
attacked people travelling through the woods. "Wlule he wa6 
speaking my horse started, and looking raimd I observed a largo 
animal of the cameloopard kind standing at a little distance. 

neck and fore-legs were very long ; the head was fumishi 
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with two short black horns, turning backwards ; the tail, which 
reached down to the ham-joint, had a tuft of hair at the end. 
The animal was of a mouse colour, and it trotted away from us 
iu a very sluggish manner, moving its head from side to side, to 
see if we were pursuing it Shortly after this, as we were cross- 
ing a large open plain, where there were a few scattered bushes, 
my guide, who was a little way before me, wheeled Ms horsii 
round in a moment, calling out something in the Foulah lan- 
guage, which I did not understand. I inquired in Mandingo 
what he meant. Warn Ulli billi (a very large lion), said he, and 
made signs for me to ride away. But my horse was too much 
fatigued ; so we rode slowly past the bush from which the 
animal had given us the alarm. Not seeing anything myself, 
however, I thought my guide had been mistaken, when the 
Foulah suddenly put hia hand to his mouth, exclaiming, Souhah 
an alluki (God preserve us !), and to my great surprise I then 
perceived a large red lion at a short distance from the bush, with 
liis head couched between his fore-pawe, I expected he would 
instantly spring upon me, and instinctively pulled my feet from 
my stirrups to throw myself on the ground, that my horse might 
become the victim rather than myself. But it is probable the 
liou was not hungry, for he quietly suffered us to pass, though 
we were fairly within his reach. My eyes were so rivetted upon 
this sovereign of the beasts, that I found it impossible to remove 
them until we were at a considerable distance. We now took a 
circuitous route, through some swampy ground, to avoid any 
more of these disagreeable rencontres. At sunset we arrived at 
Modiboo, a delightful village on the banks of the Niger, com- 
manding a view of the river for many miles, both to the east and 
^ Iha amaU green islands (the peaceful retreat of aoiae at; 
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liiistrioas Foulaha, whose cattle are here secure from the depre- 
dations of wild beasts) and the majestic breadth of the river, 
which is here much lai^r than at Sego, render the situation one 
of the moat enchanting in the world. Here are caught great 
plenty of fish by means of long cotton nets which the natives 
make themselves, and use nearly in the some manner as neta 
are used in Europe. I observed the head of a crocodile lyii^ 
upon one of the houses, which they told me had been killed by 
the shepherds in a swamp near the town. These animals are 
not uncommon in the Niger, but I believe they are not often- 
times found dangerous. They are of little account to the tra- 
veller when compared with the amazing swarms of mosquitoes, 
which rise from the swamps and creeks in such numbers as to 
harass even the most torpid of the natives ; and as my clothes 
were now almost worn to rags, I was but ill prepared to resist 
their attacks. I usually passed the night without shutting my, 
eyes, walking backwards and forwards, fanning myself with 
my hat. Their stinga raised numerous blisters on my legs and 
anus, which, tc^ether with the want of rest, made me very 
feverish and uneasy. 

July 29th. — Early in the morning my landlord, observing 
that I was sickly, hurried me away, sending a servant with me 
as a guide to Kea. But though I was little able to walk, my 
horse was still less able to carry me, and about six miles to the 
east of Modiboo, in crossing some rough clayey groimd, he fell, 
and the united strength of the guide and myself could not place 
him again upon his legs. 1 sat down for some time beside thia 
worn-out associate of my adventures ; but iinding him still 
unable to rise, I took off the saddle and bridle, and placed a 
quantity of grass before him. I sozveyed the poor animaJ, as h« 
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lay panting on the ground, with sympathetic emotion ; for I 
could not suppress the sad apprehension that I should myself in 
a short time lie down and perish in the same manner of fatigue 
and hunger, "With this foi-ebodiiig I left my poor horse, and 
with great reluctance followed my guide on foot along the bank 
of the river until about noon, when we reached Kea, which I 
found to be nothing more than o, small fishing village. The 
Dooty, a surly old man, who was sitting by the gate, received me 
very coolly, and when I informed him of my situation, and 
begged his protection, told me, with great indifference, that he 
paid very Uttle attention to fine speeches, and that I should not 
enter his house. My guide remonstrated in my favour, but to 
no purpose, for the Dooty remained inflexible in his determina- 
tion. I knew not where to rest my wearied limbs, but was 
happily relieved by a fisliing-canoe belonging to Silla, which was 
at that moment coming down the river. The Dooty waved to 
the fisherman to come near, and desired him to take charge of 
me as far as Moorzan. The fisherman, after some hesitation, 
consented to cany me, and I embarked in the canoe, in company 
with the - fisherman, his wife, and a boy. The Uegro who had 
conducted me from Modiboo now left me. I requested liim to 
look to my horse on his return, and take care of him if he was 
still ahve, which he promised to do. 

Departing from Kea, we proceeded about a mile down the 
river, when the fisherman paddled the canoe to the bank, and 
desired me to jump out. Having tied the canoe to a stake, he 
stripped off hia clothes, and dived for such a length of time, 
that I thought he had actually drowned himself, and was sur- 
prised to see his wife behave with so much indifference upon the 
Qccaaion ; bat my fears were over when he raised up hia \isfiA. 
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astern of the canoe, and called for a rope. With this rope he 
dived a second time, and then got into the canoe, and ordered 
■ the boy to assist liim in puJUng. At length they brought up a 
lai^e basket, about ten feet in diameter, containing two fine fiah, 
which the fisherman (after returning the basket into the water) 
immediately carried ashore, and liid in the grass. We then 
went a little further down, and took up another basket, in which 
was one fish. The fisherman now left ns to cany his prizes to 
some neighbouring market, and the woman and boy proceeded 
with me in the canoe down the river. 

About four o'clock we arrived at Moorzan, a fishing town 04 
the northern bank, from whence I was conveyed across the river 
to Silla, a large town, where I remained until it was q^uite dark, 
under a tree, surrounded by himdreds of people. But their 
language was very different from the other parts of Bambarra; 
and I was informed that in my progress eastward the Bambarra 
tongue was but little understood, and that when I reached Jenn^ 
I should find that the majority of the inhabitants spoke a 
different language, called Jenni Kwmmo by the Negroes, and 
Kalam Soudan by the Moors. 

With a great deal of entreaty the Dooty allowed me to come 
into his baloon to avoid the rain, but the place was very damp, 
and I had a smart paroxysm of fever during the night. Worn 
down by sickness, exhausted with hunger and fatigue, half 
naked, and without any article of value by which I might pro- 
cure provisions, clothes, or lodging, I began to reflect seriously 
on my situation. I was now convinced, by painftil experience,' 
Uiat the obstacles to my further progress were insurmountable; 
The tropical rains were already set in with all their violence; 
^ rice grouoda and swamps were everywhere ovei'llowed; 
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in a few daya more, travelling of every kind, unless by water, 
would be completely obatructed. The cowries which remained 
of the king of Bambarra's present were not sufficient to enable 
me to hire a canoe for any great distance, and I had but little 
hopes of subsisting by charity in a country where the Moore 
liave such influence. Bwt, above all, I perceived that I waa 
advancing more and more within the power of those merciless 
fanatics ; and from my reception both at Sego and Sansandiug, I 
was apprehensive that, in attempting to reach even Jenne (unleaa 
under the protection of some man of consequence amongst them, 
which 1 had no meana of obtaining), I alionld sacrifice my life 
to no purpose, for my discoveries would perish with me. The 
prospect either way was gloomy. In returning to the Gambia, a 
journey on foot of many hundred miles presented itself to my 
contemplation, through regions and countries unknown. Never- 
theless, this seemed to be the only alternative, for I saw inevi- 
table destruction in attempting to proceed to the eaatward, 
Witli this conviction on my mind, I hope my readers will 
acknowledge that 1 did right in going no farther. I had made 
every effort to execute my mission, in its fullest extent, which 
prudence could justify. Had there been the most distant pro- 
spect of a successful termination, neither the unavoidable 
hardships of the journey, nor the dangers of a second captivity, 
should have forced me to desist. This, however, necessity 
oompelled me to do; and whatever may be the opinion of my 
general readers on this point, it affords me inexpressible satisfac- 
tion that my honourable employers have been pleased, since my 
return, to express their full approbation of my conduct. 

Having thus brought my mind, after much doubt and pp~ 
I jflexity, to a determination to return we»tv^x<V, V ^ 
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incumbent on me, before I left Silla, to collect from the MooriaJ 
and Negro traders all tlie information I could concerning the 
further course of the Niger eastward, and the situation and 
extent of the kingdoms in its vicinage, and the following few 
notices I received from such various quaitera as induce me tu 
think they are autlieutic. 

Two short days' journey to the eastward of Silla is the town 
of Jean4 which is situated on a small island in the river, and is 
said to contain a greater number of inhabitants than Sego itaelf 
or any other town in Bambarra, At tlie distance of two days 
more, the river spreads into a considerable lake, called Dibbie (or 
the dark lake), cuucerning the extent of which all the informa- 
tion 1 could obtain was, that in crossing it from west to east, the 
canoes lose sight of land one whole day. From this lake the 
water issues in many differont streams, which terminate in two 
lai^ branches, one whereof flows towards the north-east and tlie 
other to the east ; but these branches join at Kabi'a, which is 
one day's journey to the southwajd of Timbuctoo, and is tlie 
port or shipping-place of that city. The tract of land which the 
two streams encircle is called Jintala, and is inhabited hy 
Negroes, and the whole distance by land from Jeuni^ to Tim- 
buctoo, ia twelve days' journey. 
^L From Kabra, at the distance of eleven days' journey down tJie 

^M stream, the river passes to the southward of Honssa, which is 

^^ two days' journey distant from the river. Of the further pro- 

r gress of t^hj n great river, and its final exit, all the natives with 

I whom I conversed seemed to be entirely ignorant. Their eom- 

h mercial pursuits seldom induce them to travel further than the 

I cities of Timbuctoo and Houssa ; and as the sole object of those 

^^^^^ journeys is the acquirement of wealth, tJiey pay but little attei^ 
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tion to the coiirse of rivers, or the geography of countries. It is, 
however, highly probable that the Niger affords a safe and eaay 
communication between very remote nations. AU my infor- 
Tnanta agreed, that many of the N^ro merchante who arrive at 
Timbuctoo and Houssa from the eastward, speak a diiferent 
lai^age from that of Bambarra, or any other kingdom with 
which they are acquainted. But even these merchante, it would 
seem, are ignorant of the termination of the river, for such of 
them as can speak Arabic, deauribe the amazing length of its 
course in very general terms, saying only that they believe it 
rwns to the worid^s end. 

The names of many kingdoms to the eastward of Houssa are 
familiar to the inhabitants of Bambarra. I was shown quivers 
and arrows of very cnrious workmanship, which I was informed 
came from the kingdom of Kaseina. 

On the northern bank of the Niger, at a short distance from 
Sdla, is the kingdom of Masina, which is inhabited by Foulahs. 
They employ themselves there, aa in other places, chiefly in pae- 
tuiTige, and pay an annual tribute to the king of Bambarra for 
the lands which they occupy. 

To the north-east of Masina is situated the kingdom of 

Timbuctoo, the great object of European I'esearch — the capital of 

this kingdom being one of the principal marts for that extensive 

commerce which the Moors carry on with thu. Ntjgrues. The 

' hopes of acquiring wealth in this pursuit, and zeal for propagating 

1 their religion, have tilled this extensive city with Moors and 

I Mahomedan converts ; the king himself, and all the chief officers 

I of state are Moora.Jnd they are said to be more severe and in- 

l toler^it in their principles than any other of the Moorish tribea 

Lia this part oi' AiriG& '^ v!4M|^|h^^^<^^^v fjij ^Tfe ^ a ^^ 
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that wljen bo first visited Timbuctoo, he took up his lodging at , 
a sort of public inn, the landlord of which, when he conducted j 
him into his hut, spread a mat on the floor, and laid & rope upon j 
it, saying, " K you are a Mussulman you are my friend, sit down ; 
but if you are a Kafir, you are my slave, and with this rope 1 
will lead you to market." The present king of Timbuctoo is 
named Ahi Ahrahima ; he ia reported to possess immense 
riches. His wives and concubines are said to be clothed in silk, 
and the chief officers of state live in considerable splendour. 
The whole expense of hia government is defrayed, as I was told, 
by a tax upon merchandise, which is collected at the gates of the i 
city. 

The city of Houssa (the capital of a large kingdom of the I 
same name, situated to the esistward of Timbuctoo), is anothar 1 
great mart for Moorish commerce. I conversed with many | 
merchants who had visited that city, and they all agreed that ] 
it is larger and more populous than Timbuctoo. , The trade, 1 
police, and government, are nearly the same in both ; but in , 
Houssa the Negroes are in greater proportion to the Moors, and ] 
have some share in the government 

Concerning the small kingdom of Jinhala, I was not able to J 
collect much information. The soil is said to be remarkably'-l 
fertile, and the whole country so full of creeks and swamps, that j 
the Moors have hitherto been baffled in every attempt to suhduS' ] 
it. The inhabitants are Negroes, and some of them are said to j 
live in considerable affluence, particularly those near the capital,. , 
which is a resting-place for siich merchants as transport gooda I 
from Timbuctoo to the western parts of Afri^. 

To the southwaid of Jiubala is situated the Negro kingdom j 
of Gotto, which is said to be of great extent It was formerlysj 
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divided into a numbor of potty states, which were t;oveTnRd by 
their own chiefs ; but their private quarrels invited invasion 
from the neiglibouring kiugdoms. At length a politic chief, of 
the name of Moosee, had address enough to make them unite 
in hostlKties against Bambari'a, and on this occasion he woe 
unanimously chosen general — the different chiefs consenting for 
a time to act under Iiis command. Moosee immediately dis- 
patched a fleet of canoes, loaded with provisions, from the banks 
of the lake Uibbie up the Niger, towards Jenn^ and with the 
whole of his army pushed forwards into Banibaira. lie arrived 
on the banks of the Niger opposite to Jenne, before the towns- 
people had the smallest intimation of his approach; his ileet of 
canoes joined him the same day, and having landed the provi- 
sions, he embarked part of his army, and in the night took 
.(enni by storm. This event so terrified thii king (if Bambarra, 
that he sent messengers to sue for peace, and in order to obtain 
it, consented to deliver to Mooaee a certain number of slaves 
every year, and return everything that had been taken from the 
inhabitants of Gotto. Mooaee, thus triumphant, returned to 
Gotto, where he was declared king, and the capital of the 
country is called by his name. 

On the west of Gotto is the kingdom of Baedoo, which was 
conquered by the present king of Bambarra about seven years 
ago, and haa continued tributary to him ever since. 

West of Baedoo is Mauiana, the inhabitants of which, accord- 
ing to the best information 1 was able to collect, are cruel and 
ferocious, carrying their resentment towards their enemies so far 
as never to give quarter, and even to indulge themselves with 
unnatural and disgusting banquets of human flesh. 
I i-mi well aware tliat the aceountA wluo^ ^ ^^^giSim-Vp^ 
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of their enemies ought to be received with great caution ; but I 
heard the same account in so many different kingdoms, and from 
such variety of people, whose veracity I had no occasion to sus- 
pect, that I am disposed to allow it some degree of credit. The 
inhabitants of Bambarra,' in the course of a long and bloody war, 
must have had frequent opportunities of satisfying themselves 
as to the fact ; and if the report had been entirely without 
foundation, I cannot conceive why the term Madummulo (man- 
eaters) should be applied exclusively to the inhabitants of 
Maniana. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

The Author reiums westward — Arrives at Modiboo, and reimvra 7 
Itorse — Finds great diffieully in travelling, in eonmqueTtee of the 
rains, and the ooerjlmoing of Ute river — /« informed thai lite king of 
Bambarra had sent persons to apprehend him — Avoids Sego, and 
proseeutea hu journey along the banks of the Niger — Incidents on 
the road — Cruelties attendant on AJriean mars— The Author crosses 
the river Frina, and arrivRH at Tafiara. 

HAVING, for the reasons assigned in the last chapt«p, de- 
termined to proceed no farther eastward than Silla, I 
acquainted the Booty with my intention of returning to Sego, 
proposing to travel along the southern side of the river ; but he 
informed me, that from the number of creeks and swamps on 
that side, it was impossible to travel by any other route than 
along the northern bank ; and even that route, he said, would 
soon be impassable on account of the overHnwing of the river. 
However, as he commended my dete.rmination to return west^ 
ward, he agreed to speak to some one of the fishermen to carry 
me over to Moorzan. I accoidingly stepped into a canoe about 
pight o'clock in the morning of July 30th, and in about an hour 
was landed at Moorzan. At this place I hired a canoe for sixty 
cowries, and in the afternoon arrived at Kea, where, for forty 
cowries more, the Dooty permitted me to sleep in the same hut 
of biBBlavaa. Xhupdoc iN^Hvjp 
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sickly, and that my clothes were very ragged, humanely lent mea 
a large cloth to cover me for the night. 

July Slst — -The Dooly's brother being going to ModibooJB 
I embraced the opportunity of accompanying him thither, thei 
being no beaten road. He promised to carry my saddle, whicl 
I had left at Kea when my lioree fell down in the woot 
now proposed to present it to the king of Bambarra. 

We departed from Kea at eight o'clock, and about a mile t 
the westward observed, on the bank of the river, a great numbei 
of earthen jars, piled up together. They were very neatlfl 
formed, but not glazed ; and were evidently of that sort of f 
teiy which is manufactured at Pownie (a town to the west o 
Timbuetoo), and sold to great advantage in different parts ( 
Bambarra. As we approached towards the jars, my companioip 
plucked up a large handful of herbage, and threw it upon them ; 
making signs for me to do the same, which I did. He then, 
with great seriousness, told me that these jars belonged to some 
supernatural power ; that they were fonnd in their present situ* 
tion about two years ago ; and as no person had claimed thei 
every traveller as he passed them, from respect to the invisible 
proprietor, threw some grass, or the branch of a tree, upon thi 
heap, to defend the jars from the rain. 

Thus conversing, we travelled in the most friendly mann^ 
until, unfortunately, we perceived the footsteps of a hon, quitt 
fresh in the mud, near the river side. My companion now pro 
ceeded with great circumspection ; and at last, coming to aom 
thick underwood, he insisted that I should walk before him. 
endeavoured to excuse myself, by alleging that I did not knoW 
the road ; but he obstinately persisted, and after a few high 
words and menacing looks, threw down the saddle and went 
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away. This very much disconcerted me ; but aa 1 had yivun up 
all hopes of obtaiuiiig a horse, I could not think of encumbering 
myself with the saddle ; and taking off the stiiTups and girths, I 
threw tho saddle into the river. The Negro uo sooner saw me 
throw the saddle into the water, than ho came ruiining from 
among the bushes where he had concealed liimscll', jumped iutu 
the river, and by help of his spear, brought out the saddle, and 
ran away with it I continued my course along the bank ; but 
as the wood was remarkably thick, and I had reason to believe 
that a lion was at no great distance, I became much alarmed, 
and took a long circuit through the hushes to avoid him. 

About four in the afternoon L reached Modiboo, where I 
found my saddle. The guide, who had got there before me, 
being afraid that I should inform the king of his conduct, had 
brought the saddle with him in a canoe. 

Wbile I was conversing with the Dooty, and remonstrating 
against the guide for having left me iu such a situation, I heard 
a horse neigh in one of the huta, and the Dooty inquired with a 
smile if I knew who was speaking to me ? He explaineil him- 
self by telling me that my horse was still alive, and somewhat 
recovered from his fatigue ; but he insisted that 1 should take 
him along with mo, adding that he had once kept a Moor's horse 
for four months, and when the horse had recovered and got into 
good condition, the Moor retui'ned and claimed it, and refused to 
give him any reward for his trouble. 

Ai^. 1st. — I departed from Modiboo, driving my horse before 
me, and in the afternoon reached Nyaraee, where I remained 
three days ; during which time it rained without mtermission, 
and with such violence, tliat no person could venture out of doors. 

Aug. otk — ^I departed from ^yamee ; but the country woa. «ft 
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deluged, that 1 was friiqufutly in danger of losing the road, and 
had to wade across the savannas for miles together, knee deep 
in water. Even the com ground, which is the driest land in the 
conntiy, was so completely flooded, that my horse twice stuck j 
fast in the mud, and was not got out without the greateet c 
culty. 

In the evening of the same day I arrived at Nyara, where I i 
was well received by the Dooty ; and as the 6th was rainy, I I 
did not depart until the morning of the 7th ; tut the water had | 
swelled to such a height, that in many places the road was I 
scarcely passable ; and though I waded breast deep across the I 
swamps, I could only reach a small village caEed Nemaboo, I 
where, however, for a hundred cowries, I procured from some I 
Foulahs plenty of com for my horse, and milk for myself. 

Aug. 8th. — The difficulties I had experienced the day before, j 
made me anxious to engage a fellow-traveller, particularly, as I 
was assured that, in the course of a few days, the country would J 
he 80 completely overflowed as to render the road utterly impass- I 
able ; but though I offered two hundred cowries for a guide, I 
nobody would accompany me. However, on the morning follow- ' 
ing (August 9th), a Moor and his wife, riding upon two bullock^ 1 
and bound for Sego with salt, passed the village, and agreed to I 
take me along with them ; but I found them of little service, forj 
they were wholly unacquainted with the road, and being acou&- J 
tomed to a sandy soil, were very had travellers. Instead of | 
wading before the bullocks, to feel if the ground was solid, the I 
woman boldly entered the first swamp, riding npon the top of the ff 
load ; but when she had proceeded about two hundred yards, the 1 
bullock sunk into a hole, and threw both the load and herself! 
among the reeds. The frightened husband stood for some time I 
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aeemingly petrified with horror, and suffered hia wifi? to lie 
almost drowned before he went to her aaaistance. 

About sunset we reached Sibfty ; but the Dootj received me 
\Bvy coolly ; and when I solicited for a guide to Sausanding, he 
told me his people were otherwise employed. I was shown into 
a damp old hut, where I passed a very uncomfortable night ; for 
when the walls of the hut are softened by the rain, they fre- 
quently become too weak to support the weight of the roof. T 
heard three huts fall during the night, and was apprehensive 
that the hut I lodged in would be the fourth. In the morning, 
as I went to pull some grass for my horse, T counted fourteen 
huts which had fallen in this manner since the commencement 
of the rainy season. 

It continued to rain with great violence all the 10th ; and as 
the Dooty refused to give me any provisions, 1 ptirchased some 
com, which I divided with my horse. 

Aug. 11th. — The Booty compelled me to depart from the 
town, and I set out tor Sansanding, without any great hopes of 
faring better there than I had done at Sibity ; for I learned from 
people who came to visit me, that a report prevailed, and was 
universally believed, that I had come to Bambarra as a spy ; and 
as Mansong had not admitted me into his presence, the Booties 
of the different towns were at liberty to treat me in what manner 
they pleased. From repeatedly hearing the same story, I had no 
doubt of the truth of it ; biit as there was no alternative, I 
determined to proceed, and a little before sunset I arrived at 
Sansanding. My reception was what I expected. Counti 
Mamadi, who had been so kind to me formerly, scarcely gave 
me welcome. Every one wished to shun me, and my landlord- 
S6Ht a peraon to inftam roe tiiat- a vary imfavonrabte Te^A-^^MfcL g 
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received from Sego concermng me, and that he wished me to 
depart early in the morning. Ahout ten o'clock at night Cminti 
Mamadi himself came privately to me, and informed me that 
Mansoug had dispatched a canoe to Jannu to bring me back ; 
and he was afraid 1 should find great diflieulty in going to the 
west countiy. He advised me, therefore, to depart from San- 
aanding belbru daybreak ; and cautioned me against stopping at 
Diggani, or any town near Sego. 

Aug. 12th. — I departed from Sansanding, and reached Kabba 
in the afternoon. As I approached the town, I was suiprised to | 
see several people assembled at the gate ; one of whom, as I , 
advanced, came running towards me, and taking my horse by the ■ 
bridle, led me round the walls of the town ; and then pointing 
to the west, told me to go along, or it would fare worse with me. i 
It was in vain that I represented the danger of being benighted 
in the woods, exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and to 
the fury of wild beasta. " Go along," was all the answer ; and a 
number of people coming up, and urging me in the same manner 
with great earnestness, I suspected that some of the king's I 
messengers, who were sent in search of me, were in the town ; 
and that these Negroes, from mere kindness, conducted me past 
it with a view to facilitate my escape. I accordingly took the 
road for Sego, with the uncomfortable pi^spect of passing the 
night on the branches of a trea After travelling about three 
miles I came to a small village near the road. The Dooty was, I 
splitting sticks by the gate ; but I found I could have no admit- | 
tance ; and when I attempted to enter, he jumped up, and with | 
the stick be held in bia hand threatened to strike me off the 1 
horse, if 1 presumed to advance another step. I 

At a UtUe distance from Urn village, eud &ztliec ^rom ^M 
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road, 18 another small (mn. I conjectured that being rather out 
of the common route, the inhabitants might have fewer objec- 
tions to give me house-room for the night ; and having cmaaod 
some com fields, I sat down under a tree by thp welL Two or 
three women came to draw water, and one of them, perceiving I 
was a stranger, inquired whither I was going. I told her I was 
going for Sego, but being benighted on the road, I wished to stay 
at the villnge until morning, and begged she would acquaint the 
Dooty with my situation. In a little time the Booty sent for 
me, and permitted me to sleep in a large baloon, in one comer 
of which was constructed a kiln for drying the fruit of the Shea 
trees ; it contained about half a cart-load of fruit, under which 
waa kept up a clear wood fire. I was informed that in three 
days the fruit would be ready for pounding and boiling, and that 
the butter thus raamifactured is preferable to that which ia pre- 
pared from fruit dried in the sun, especially in the rainy season, 
when the process by insolation is always tedious, and oftentimen 
ineffectual. 

Aug. 13th. — ^Ahout ten o'clock I reached a small village 
within half a mile of Sego, where I endeavoured, but in vain, 
to procure some provisions. Every one seemed anxious to avoid 
roe ; and I could plainly perceive, by the looks and behaviour 
of the inhabitants, that some very unfavourable accounts had 
been circulated concerning me. I was again informed that 
Mansong had sent people to apprehend me ; and the Dooly's 
son told me I had no time to lose if I wished to get safe out of ' 
Bambarra. I now fully saw the danger of my situation, and 
determined to avoid Sego altogether. 1 accordingly mounted 
my horse, and taking the road for DJggani, travelled as fast as I 
etmld .until I waa out of sight of the villageTa,^'weB. "V ^^tsu^ 
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tu the westward, through high grass and swampy ground, I 
About noon, I stopped under u tree to consider what course to I 
take, for I had now no doubt but that the Moors and Slatees had I 
misinformed the king respecting the object of my mission, and J 
that the people were absolutely in search of me to convey me it 1 
prisoner to Sego. Sometimes I had thoughts of swimming my I 
horse across the Niger and going to the southward for Cape 1 
Coast ; but reflecting that I had ten days to travel before 1 1 
should reach Kong, and aftei-wards an extensive country to 1 
traverse, inhabited by various nations, with whose language and I 
manners I was totally unacquainted, I relinquished this schemtiv I 
and judged that I should better answer the purpose of my I 
mission by proceeding to the westward along the Niger, endea- I 
vouring to ascertain how far the river was navigable in that ' 
direction. Having res(]lved upon this course, I proceeded accord- 
ingly, and a little belbre sunset arrived at a Foulah village called 
Sooboo, where, for two hundred cowries, I procured lodging for 
the night. 

Aug. Hth. — I continued my course along the bank of the I 
river, through a populous and well-cultivated country. I j 
a walled town called Kamalia,* without stopping; and at noon 
rode through a large town called Samee, where there happened 
to he a market, and a number of people assembled in an open j 
place in the middle of the town, selling cattle, cloth, com, etc I 
I rode through the midst of thqui without being much observed ; I 
every one taking me for a Moor. In the afternoon I airived at I 
a small village called Binni, where I agreed with the Doot/s ^ 
sou, for one hundred cowries, to allow me to stay for the night ; 
but when the Dooty returned, he insisted that I should instantly 
;re is another town of this narna hereafter to be mentioned. 
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leave the place; and if his wife wid son had not interceded for 
uie, I mUBt have complied. 

Ai^. 15th. — ^About nine o'clock I passed a large t(jwn called 
Sai, which very much excited my curiosity. It is completely 
surrounded by two very deep trenches at about two hundred 
yards distant from the walla. On the top of the trenches, are a 
number of square towers, and ilie whole has the apiHiarance of 
a regular fortification. Infiuiring into the tirigin of tliis extra- 
ordinary entrenchment, I learned from two of the townspeople 
the following particulars, which, if true, furnish a mournful 
picture of the enormities of African wars. About fifteiiii years 
ago, when the present king of Baiubarra's father desolated Mani- 
ana, tlie Dooty of Sai had two sous slain in battle, lighting iu 
the king's cause. He had a iJiird son living, and when the king 
demanded a further reinforcement of men, and this youth among 
the rest, the Dooty refused to send him. This conduct so 
enraged the king, that when he returned from Man i ana, about 
the beginning of the rainy season, and found the Dooty protected 
by the inhabitants, he sat down before Sai witli his anuy, and 
suiTounded the town with the trenches I had now seen. After a 
siege of two months, the townspeople became involved in all the 
horrors of famine; and whilst the king's army were feastiiig iu 
their trenches, they saw, with pleasure, the miserable inhabitants 
of Sai devour the leaves and bark of the Bentang tree that stood 
in the middle of the town. Finding, however, that the husi^ed 
would sooner perish than surrender, the king had recourse to 
treachery. He promised, that if they would open the gates, no 
person should be put to death, nor suffer any injury but the 
Dooty alone. The poor old man determined to sacrifice himsc^lf 
for the sake of his fellow-citizens, and immediately walked over 
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to the king's army, where he was put to death. His son, in J 
attempting to escape, was caught and massacred in the trenches, I 
and the rest of the townspeople were carried away captives, and I 
sold as slaves to the different Negro traders. I 

About noon I came to the village of Kaimoo, situated upon J 
the bank of the river ; and aa thti com I had purchased at SibiliJ 
was exhausted. I endeavoured to purchase a fresh supply ; but I 
was informed t!ia.t com was become veiy scarce all over the-^l 
country; and though I offered fifty cowriea for a amaJl quantity,:'! 
no person would sell me any. As Twas about to depart, how-S 
ever, one of the villagers (who probably mistook me for a Moor-^ 
ish shereef) brought me some aa a present, only desiring me iQ'l 
return, to bestow my blessing upon him, which I did in plain' I 
English, and he received it with a thousand acknowledgments,' I 
Of this present I made my dinner, and it was the third successive I 
day that I had subsisted entirely upon raw corn. I 

In the evening I arrived at a small village called Song, the J 
surly inhabitants of which would not receive me, nor so much aa'fl 
permit me to enter the gate; but as lions were very numeraiiB inifl 
this neighbourhood, and I had frequently, in the course of theM 
day, seen the impression of their feet on the road, I resolved to ■ 
stay in the vicinity of the village. Having collected some grasB'l 
for my horse, I accordingly lay down under a ti'ee by the gate.fl 
About ten o'clock I heard the hollow roar of a lion at no great ■ 
distance, and attempted to open the gate; hut the people fromfl 
within told me, that no person must attempt to enter the gatefl 
without the Dooty's permission. I begged them to inform thefl 
Dooty that a lion was approaching the village, and I hoped \\6m 
would allow me to come within the gate. I waited for an answer ■ 
to ting ateaaage with great anxiety: for the lion kept prowling' J 
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round the village, and once advanced so very near me, that I 
heard him rosthng among the grass, and climbe-d the tree for 
safety. About midnight this Dooty with some of his people 
opened the gate, and desirod me to come in, They were con- 
vinced, they said, that 1 was nnt a Moor, for no Moor ever 
waited any time at the gate of a village, without cursing the 
inhabitants. 

Aug. 16th. — About ten o'clock I passed a considerable town, 
with a mosque, called Jabbe. Here the country begins to rise 
into hills, and I could see the summits of high mountains to the 
westwEird. I had very disagreeable travelling all this day on 
account of the swampiness of the roads ; for the river was now 
risen to such a height, as to overflow great part of the flat land 
on both sides, and from the mnddiness of the water, it was diffi- 
cult to discern its depth. In crossing one of these swamps, a 
little to the westward of a town called Gangu, my horse being up 
to the belly in water, slipt suddenly into a deep pit, and waa 
almost drowned before he could disengage his feet from the stiff 
clay at the bottom. Indeed 'both the horse and its rider were 
so completely covered with mud, that in passing the village of 
Callimana, the people compared us to two dirty elephants. About 
noon I stopped at a small village near Yamina, where I pur^ 
chased Borae com, and dried my papers and clothes. 

The town of Yamina, at a distance, has a very line appear- 
ance. It covers nearly the same extent of ground as Sansanding ; 
but having been plundered by Daisy, ting of Kaarta, about four 
years ago, it has not yet resumed its former prosperity — nearly 
half of the town being nothing ^*^^ ^ heap of mioa: how- 

r, it is still a considerable place, and is so much frequented 
iy &M liloora, that I did not thick it safe to lodge in it ; Vaj^ ^W 
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order to eatisly myself respecting ite populatioji and extent, Xm 
resolved to ride tlirougli it ; in doing whieb, I oljaerved a g 
many Moors sitting upon the Bentaiigs, and other places of publid 
resort. Everybody looked at me with astonishment ; hut a 
rode briskly along, they had no time to ask questions. 

I anived iu the evening at Farra, a walled village, whei 
without much difficulty, I procured a lodging for the night. 

Aug. l7th. — Early iu the morning 1 pui'sued my joumeji 
and at eight o'clock passed a considerable town called Balaba.d 
after which the road quits the plain, and stretches along the sid< 
of the hill. I passed in the course of this day the rains of thi 
towns ; the inhabitants of which were all earned away by Daisy, " 
king of Kaarta, on the same day that he took and plmidered 
Yamina. Near one of these rains 1 climbed a tamarind tree, but 
found the fruit quite green and sour, and the prospect of th?J 
country was by no means inviting; for the liigh grass i 
bushes seemed completely to obstruct the road, and the lows 
lands were all so flooded by the river, that the N^er had t 
appearance of an extensive lake. In the evening I arrivedv 
at Kanika, where tlie Dooty, wlio was sitting upon an elephant's 
hide at the gate, received me kindly; and gave me for supper 
some milk and meal, which I considered (as to a person in my 
situation it really was) a veiy great luxury. 

Aug. 18th. — By mistake I took the wrong road, and did e 
discover my error until I Lad travelled near four miles ; whei 
coming to an eminence, I observed the Niger considerably to t] 
left. Directing my course towards it, 1 travelled through 1 
grass and bushes, with great difficulty, until two o'clock in t 
afternoon; when I came to a comparatively small, but i 
:flg>i<i rivCT, which I took at first for b creek, ot wa of^l 
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streams of the Niger. However, after I bad examined it with 
more attention, I was convinced that it was a distinct river; and 
aa the road evidently crossed it (for I could see tlie pathway on 
the opposite side), I sat down upon the bank, in hopes that some 
traveller might arrive, who would give me the necessary infor- 
mation concerning the fording place; for the banks were so 
covered with reeds and bushes, that it would have been almost 
impossible to land on the other side, except at the pathway; 
which, on account of the rapitlity of the stream, it aeemed very 
difficult to reach. No traveller, however, arriving, and there 
l)eiug a great appearance of rain, I examined the grass and 
bushes, for some way up the bonk, and determined upon enter- 
ing the river considerably above the pathway, in order to reach 
the other side before the stream had swept me too far down. 
With this view I fastened my clothes upon the saddle, and was 
standing up to the neck in water, pulling my horse by the bridle 
to make him follow me, when a man came accidentally to tim 
place, and seeing me in the water, called to me with great 
vehemence to come out. The alligators, he said, would devour 
both me and my horse, if we attempted to swim over. When I 
had got out, the stranger, who had never before seen a European, 
seemed wonderfully surprised. He twice put his hand to his 
moutli, exclaiming in a low tone of voice, " God preserve me ! 
who is this V but when he heard me speak the Bambarra 
tongue, and found that I was'going the same way as himself lie 
promised to assist me in crossing the river ; the name of which 
he told me was Frina, He then went a little way along 
the bank, and called to some person, who answered from the 
other side. In a short time, a canoe with two boys came 
I paddling itom among the reeds; these hoys anffs/aLiii^ %S>^ 
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cowries, to transport me and my horse over the river, which was 
eflfected without much difficulty; and I arrived in the evening 
at TafiPara, a walled town, and soon discovered that the language 
of the natives was improved, from the corrupted dialect of Bam- 
barra, to the pure Mandingo. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Jnliotpilahle rfiception at Taffara — A Negro funeral at Sooka — The 
Avikor continues hits route through eeueral village along the 
banks of the Niger, until he comes to KooliJcorro — Supports him- 
self by writing saphies — Heaehes Marraboo — Loses the road, and 
after many diJicultieH arrives at Bammakoo — Talcs the road for 
Sibidooloo — Meets with great kindnass at a village called Kooma 
— la afterwards robbed, stripped, and plundered bij handitti — 
Tlie Author's resource and eonsolatifin under exqwlmle distress — 
Ho arrives in safety at Sibidooloo. 

ON my arrival at Taflaro, I inquired for the Dooty, but was 
informed that he had died a few days before my arrival, 
and that there was, at that moment, a meeting of the chief men 
for electing another ; there being some dispute about the aucces- 
siou. It was probably owing to the unsettled state of the 
town, that I experienced such a want of hospitality hi it; for 
though I informed the inhabitants that I should ouly remain 
with them for one night, and assured them that Mansong had 
given me some cowrites to pay for my lodging, yet no person 
invited me to come in ; and I was forced to sit alone under the 
Bentang tree, exposed to the rain and wind of a tornado, which 
lasted with great violence untQ midnight. At this time the 

I stranger who had assisted me in crossing the river paid me a 
viait, and observing that I had not found a lodging, invited me 
to take part of his supper, which he had brought to the door of 

mlm hxt ; S^r being a gamb laamii, be «oh14 boU ^ 
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landlord's consent, invite me to come in. After this, I slept ' 
upon some wet grass in the corner of a court My horae fared 
still worse than myself; the corn I had purchased being all 
expended, and I could not procure a supply. 

Aug. 20th. — I passed the town of Jaba, and stopped a few I 
minutes at a village called Somino, where I begged and obtained ■ 
some coarse food, which the natives prepare from the husks of I 
corn, and caU Boo. About two o'clock I came to the village of ] 
Sooha, and endeavoured to purchase some com from the Dooty, 1 
who was sitting by the gate, hut without success. I then !■&• 1 
quested a little food by way of charity, but was told he had none I 
to spare. Whilst I waa examining the countenance of this in- i 
hospitable old man, and endeavouring to find out the cause of 
the sullen discontent which was visible in his eye, he called to a , 
slave who was working in the corn-field at a little distance, and | 
ordered him to bring his hoe along with him, ITie Dooty then i 
told him to dig a hole in the ground ; pointing to a spot at no ' 
great distance. The slave, with his hoe, began to dig a pit in. I 
the earth ; and the Dooty, who appeared to be a man of a very ' 
fretful disposition, kept muttering and talking to himself until 
the pit waS' almost finished, when he repeatedly pronounced the 
words danJcatoo (good for nothing), jankra lemcn {a real plague) ; 
which expressions I thought could be applied to nobody but my- 
self ; and as the pit had very much the appearance of a g 
I thought it prudent to mount my horse, and was about to d 
camp, when the slave, who had before gone into the village, ti 
my surprise, returned with the corpse of a boy about nine or ti 
years of age, qiiite naked. The Negro carried the body by a leg anOi 
an am], and threw it into the pit with a savage indifference which.! 
I had never before seen. As lie covered the body with earth, tl 
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Dooty often expressed himsell^ naphula attiniata (money lost), 
whence I concluded that the boy had been one of his slaves. 

Departing from this shocking scene, I travelled by the side 
of the river until sunset, when I came to Koolikorro, a consider- 
able town, and a great market for aaJt, Here I took up my lodging 
at the house of a Bambarran, who had formerly been the slave of 
a Moor, and in that character had travelled to Aoran, Towdinni, 
and many otlier places in the Great Desert ; but turning Mus- 
sulman, and his master dying at Jenn^ he obtained his freedom, 
and settled at this place, where he carries on a considerable trade 
in salt, cotton cloth, etc. His knowledge of the world has not 
lessened that superstitious confidence in saphies and charms 
which he had imbibed in his earlier years ; for when he heard 
that I was a Christian, he immediately thought of procuring a 
saphie, and for this purpose brougbt out his walha, or writing- 
board, assuring me that he would dress me a supper of rice if I 
would write him a saphie to protect him from wicked men. The 
proposal was of too great coasequence to me to be refused ; I 
therefore wrote the board full from top to bottom on both sides ; 
and my landlord, to be certain of having the whole force of the 
charm, washed the writing from the board into a calabash with 
a little water, and having said a few prayers over it, drank this 
powerful draught : after which, lest a single word should escape, 
he licked the board until it was quite dry, A saphie writer was 
a man of too great consec[uence to be long concealed ; the im- 
portant information was carried to the Dooty, who sent his son 
with half a sheet of writing paper, desiring me to write, him a 
naphula saphie (a charm to procure wealth). He brought me, as 
a present, some meal and milk ; and when I had finished the 
. aapbM^-utd ifiad it to iiiia with as aadi^ -.Tmiflj. 
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highly satisfied ivith his bargaiu, and promised to bring me in 
the morning some milk for iny breakfast. When I had finished 
my supper of rice and salt, 1 laid myself down upon a biJlock's 
liide, and slept very quietly until morning ; this being the first 
good meal and refreshing sleep that I had enjoyed for a long 
time. 

Aug. 21st — At daybreak I departed from Koolikorro, and J 
about noon passed the villages of Kayoo and Toolunibo. In the J 
afternoon I arrived at Marraboo, a lai^ town, and like Koolikorro, ] 
famous for its trade in salt. I was conducted to the house of a 
Kaartan, of the tribe of Jower, by whom I was well received. 
This man had acquired a considerable property in the slave trade, 
and from his hospitality to strtmgers, was called by way of pre- 
eminence Jaitee (the landlord), and his house was a sort of 
public inn for all travpUers. Those who had money were well 
lodged, for they always made him some return for his kindness ; 
but those who had nothing to give were content to accept what- 
ever he thought proper ; and as I could not rank myself among 
the moDJed men, I was happy to take up my lodging in the same 
hut with seven poor fellows who had come from Kancaba in a 
canoe. But our landlord sent us some victuals. 

Aug. 22d. — ^One of the landlord's servants went with mc a Uttle 
way from the town to show me what road to take ; but whether J 
from ignorance or design, I know not, he dii'ected nie wrong ; | 
and ! did not discover my mistake until the day was far a 
vanced ; when, coming to a deep creek, 1 had some thoughts of 
turning back ; but as by that means I foresaw that I could not 

r reacli Bammakoo before night, I resolved to cross 
and leading my horse close to the brink, 1 went behind him, i 
pushed h'Tii headlong into the water ; andthea taking ihe.h 
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in my teeth, awam over to the other side. This was the tliird 
creek I had crosaed in this maaiier, eince I had left Sego ; liat 
having secured my notes and memorundums iu the crown of my 
hat, I received little or no inconvenience from such adventures. 
Tlie rain and heavy dew kept my clothes conatanlly wet ; and 
the roads being very deep and full of mud, such a washing was 
sometimea pltMisant, and oftentimes necessary. I continued 
travelliDg through Idgh grass without any beaten road, and about 
uoon came to the river, the banks of which are here very rocky, 
and the force and roar uf the water were very great. The king 
of Bambarra'a canoes, however, frequently pass these rapids, 
by keeping close to tlie bank ; persons being stationed on the 
shore with ropes fastened to the cauoo, while others push it foi^ 
ward with long poles. At this time, however, it would. I think, 
have been a matter of grtat difBculty for any European boat to 
have crossed the stream. Abiiut four o'clock in the afternoon, 
having altered my courao from the rivor towards the mountains, 
I came to a small pathway, which led to a village called Frooka- 
boo, where I slept. 

Aug. 23d. — Early in the morning I set out for Bammakoo, 
at which place i arrived about five o'clock in the afternoon. 1 
had heard Bammakoo much talked of as a great market for salt, 
and I felt rather disappointed to find it only a middling town, 
not quite so large as Marraboo ; however, the amallness of its 
size is more than compensated by the riches of its inhabitants ; 
for when the Moors bring their salt through Kaarta or Bam- 
barra, they constantly rest a few days at this place ; and the 
Negro mercliants here, who are well acquainted with the value 
of salt in different kingdoms, frequently purchase by wholesale, 
and retail it to great advantage. HefB i. lodg^^ .^ ttfaiHgtt 
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of a SerawooUi Negro, and was visited by a nmnber of Moors. 
They spoke very good Mandingo, and were more civil to me 
than their countrymen had been. One of them had trayelled 
to Eio Grande, and spoke very highly of the Christians. He 
sent me in the evening some boiled rice and milk. I now 
endeavoured to procure infoimation concerning ray route to the 
westward, from a slave merchant who had resided some years 
on the Gambia. He gave me aome imperfect account of the 
distance, and enumerated the names of a great many places that 
lay iu the way; but withal told me that the road was impass- 
able at this season of the year ; he was even afraid, lie said, 
that I should find great difficulty in proceeding any farther ; as i 
the road crossed the Joliba at a town about half a day's journey I 
to the westward of Eammakoo ; and there being no canoes at | 
that place large enough to receive my horse, I coidd" not pos- I 
sibly get him over for aome months to come. This was an I 
"•obstruction of a very serious nature ; but as I had no money to I 
maintain myself even for a few days, I resolved to push (m,' J 
and if I could not convey my horse across the river, to abandon I 
him, and swim over myself In thoughts of this nature I I 
passed the night, and in the morning consulted with my land- I 
lord how I should surmount the present difficulty. He informed .1 
me that one road still remained, which was indeed very rocky, I 
and scarcely passable for horses ; but that if I had a proper I 
guide over the lulla to a town called Sibidooloo, he had no- J 
doubt, but with patience and caution, 1 might travel forwardal 
through Handing. I immediately applied to the Dooty, and-l 
was informed that a JilU Kca {singing man) was about toil 
tlepart for Sibidooloo, and would show me the road over ths'J 
hiUft With Hum man, who undertook to be my condootpi^ U 
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ti-avelleii up a rocky gleu about two miles, when we came to a 
small village ; and here my musical fellow-traveller found out 
that lie had brought me the wroDg road. He told me that the 
horae-road lay on the other sids of the hill, and throwing his 
drum upon his back, mounted up the rocks, where indeed no 
horse could follow him, leaving me to admire his agility, and 
trace out a road for myself. As 1 found it impossible to pro- 
ceed, I rode back to the level ground, and directing my course 
to the eastward, came about noon to another glen, and dis- 
covered a path on which I observed the marks of horses' feet; 
following this path, I came in a short time to some Bh^herda" 
huts, where I was informed that 1 was in the right road, but 
that I could not possibly reach Sibidooloo before night. Soon 
after this I gained the summit of a hill, from whence 1 had an 
extensive view of the country. Towards the south-east appeared 
some very distant mountains, which I had formerly seen from 
an eminence near Marraboo, where the people informed me that 
these mountains were situated in a lai^e and powerful kingdom 
called Kong ; the sovereign of wliich could raise a much greater 
army than the king of Bambarra. Upon this height the soil is 
shallow ; the rocks are ironstone and achiatus, with detached 
pieces of white quartz. 

A little before sunset, I descended on the north-west side of 
this ridge of hills ; and as I was looking about for a convenient 
tree under which to pass the night (for I had no hopes of reach- 
ing any town), I descended into a delightfid valley, and soon 
afterwards arrived at a romantic village called Kooma. This 
village is snrrounded by a high wall, and is the sole property of 
a Mandingo merchant, who fled hither with hie family during a 
former war. The adjaoeiit fiekla -yield him plenty ( 
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cattle roam at large in the valley, and the rocky hills secure him 
from the depredations of war. In this obscure retreat he is sel- 
dom visited by strangers ; but whenever this happens, he makes 
the weary traveller welcome. I soon found myself surrounded 
by a circle of the harmless villagers. They asked me a thousand 
questions about my country ; and, in return for my information, 
brought com and milk for myself, and grass for my horse ; 
kindled a fire in the hut where I was to sleep, and appeared very 
anxious to serve me. 

Aug. 25tL — I departed from Kooma, accompanied by two 
shepherds, who were going towards Sibidooloo. The road was 
very steep and rocky, and as my horse had hurt his feet much 
in coming from Bammakoo, he travelled slowly and with great 
diflBculty ; for in many places the ascent was so sharp, and the 
declivities so great, that if he had made one false step, he must 
inevitably have been dashed to pieces. The shepherds being 
anxious to proceed, gave themselves little trouble about me or 
my horse, and kept walking on at a considerable distance. It 
was about eleven o'clock, as I stopped to drink a little water at a 
rivulet (my companions being nearly a quarter of a mile before 
me), that I heard some people calling to each other, and pre- 
sently a loud screaming, as from a person in great distress. I 
immediately conjectured that a lion had taken one of the shep- 
herds, and mounted my horse to have a better view of what had 
happened. The noise, however, ceased ; and I rode slowly to- 
wards the place from whence I thought it had proceeded, calling 
out, but without receiving any answer. In a little time, however, 
I perceived one of the shepherds lying among the long grass 
near the road ; and though I could see no blood upon him, I 
concluded he was dead. But when I came close to him, he 
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wliiqKicd me to stop: teDiiig me that a party of armtxl mon Imtl 
aeized upon his companioiu and shot two arrows at hinisolf iu» ht^ 
was making his escape. I stopped to ctnisider what innu'so to 
take, and looking loand, saw at a little distance a n\*u\ sitting on 
tiie stmnp of a tree: I distinguished also the heads of six or 
seven more, sitting among the grass, with muskets in thoir hands* 
I had now no hopes of escaping, and thert>forc detornnnod to rido 
forward towards them. As I apprtiached thwn, 1 was in ho)M^ 
they were elephant hunters ; and by way of opening tho con- 
versation, inquired if they had shot anything; but withtuit rt»- 
tuming an answer, one of them ordered mc to dismount ; and 
then, as if recollecting himself, waved with his hnnd for nu> to 
proceed. I accordingly rode paist, and had with sonio dillloulty 
crossed a deep rivulet, when I heard somebody holloa : and 
looking behind, saw those I had taken for elephant huutt»rM run- 
ning after me, and calling out to mo to turn back. I Htopptul 
until they were all come up ; when they informed m(» that the 
king of the Foulahs had sent them on purpose to bring u\(\, my 
horse, and every thing that belonged to me, to Fooladoo, and tliat 
therefore I must turn back, and go along with them. Without 
hesitating a moment, I turned round and followed them, and w(^ 
travelled together near a quarter of a mile without ('xchanging a 
word ; when coming to a dark place of the wood, one of tluuri 
said, in the Mandingo language, "This place will do;" and 
immediately snatched my hat from my head. Though 1 wan by 
no means free of apprehension, yet I resolved to hIjow hh few 
signs of fear as possible, and therefore told tluim, that unhjHH my 
hat was returned to me, I should proceed no furtluir. IJut bcj- 
fore I had time to receive an answer, another drew his knif(% and 
seizing upon a metal button which remained upon my waiatcoat, 
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cut it off, and put it into his pocket. Their intentions were n 
obviotis ; and I thought that the easier they were permitted to 
rob me of everything, the less I had to fear. I therefore allowed 
them to search my pockets without resistanee, and examine eveiy 
part of my apparel, which they did with the most scrupulous 
exactness. But observing that 1 had one waiatcoat under 
another, they insisted that I should cast them both off ; and at 
last, to make sure work, stripped me quite naked. Even my 
half boots (though the sole of one of them was tied on to my foot : 
with a broken bridle rein) were minutely inspected. "Whilst- J 
they were examining the plunder, I begged them, with great • i 
earnestness, to return my pocket compass ; but when 1 jioiutedit^ | 
out to them, aa it was lying on the ground, one of the banditti, 
tliinking I was about to take it np, cocked his musket, and swore ■ J 
that ho would lay me dead on the spot if I presumed to put my 
hand apon it. After this, some of them went away with my 
horse, and the remainder stood considering whether they should 
leave me quite naked, or allow me something to shelter me from ] 
the aun. Humanity at last prevailed; they returned me the' J 
worst of the two shirts, and a paii' of trousers ; and, as they went- ] 
away, one of them threw back my hat, in the crown of which I 
kept my memorandums ; and this was probably the I'eaaon they i 
did not wish to keep it After they were gone, I sat for some- I 
time looking around me with amazement and terror. "ftTiiehever . [ 
way 1 turned, nothing appeared but danger and difficulty. I saw I 
myself in the midst of a vast wilderness in the depth of the rainy I 
season, naked and alone ; surrounded by savage animals, and. 
men still more savage. I was five himdred miles from the I 
nearest European settlement. All these circumstances crowded j 
at once on my recollection ; and I confess that my spirits began I 
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to fail me. I considered my fate as certain, and tliat I had uo 
alternative, but to lie down and perish. The inlluence of religion, 
however, aided ajid supported me. I reflected that no human 
prudence or foresight could possibly have averted my present 
suiferings. I was indeed a stranger in a strange land, yet I was 
still tmder the protecting eye of that Proridence who has con- 
descended to call liimself the stranger's friend. At this moment, 
painful as my reflections were, the extraordinary beauty of a 
small moss, in fructification, irresistihly caught my eye. I men- 
tion this to show from what trifling circumstances the mind will 
sometimes derive consolation ; for though the whole plant was 
not lajge/thau the top of one of my fingers, I could not contem- 
plate the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, and capsula, 
without admiration. Can that Being (thought 1) who planted, 
watered, and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the 
world, a thing which appears of so small importance, look with 
unconcern upon the situation and sufferings of creatures formed 
after his own image? — sui'ely not! lieflectiona like these would 
not allow me to despair. I started up, and disregarding both 
hunger and fatigue, ti-dvelled forwards, assured that relief was at 
hand ; and I was not disappointed. In a shoit time I came to a 
small village, at the entrance of which I overtook the two shep- 
herds who had come with me from Kooma. They were much 
surprised to see me ; for they said they never doubted that the 
Fonlahs, when they had robbed, had murdered me. Departii^ 
from this village, we travelled over several rocky ridges, and 
at sunset arrived at Sibidooloo, the frontier town of the king- 
dom of Mandiug, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Government of Manding — Tha Authoi^t reception by the Manta, i 
chief -man of Sihidoolao, toko takes measures for the recovery q 
his horse and effects — The Author removes to Wonda— 
seareity, and Ha afflicting coTieequenees — The Author reeovert •] 
Ma horse and clothes — Presents his horse to tfie Mansa ; and j 
prosecutes his jourTiey to Kamalia — Some account of that tovR 1 
— The Author's kind reception by Karfa Taura, a Slates, whoi 
proposes to go to the Gambia in ilie next dry season with a | 
caravan of slaves — TOe A-uthor'e sickness, and determination ti 
remain and accompany Karfa. 



THE town of Sibidooloo is sitaatcd in a fertile valley, sof- 
rounded with high rocky hilla. It ia scarcely acceasibld 
for horses, and duriag thi?. frequent wars between the Bbjiq- 
barrans, Foulahs, and Mandingoes, has never once been plun- 
dered by an enemy. When I entered the town, the people 
gathered round me, and followed me into the baloon, where X 
waa presented to the Dooty or chief man, who is here called 
Mansa, which usually signifies king. Nevertheless, it appeare^B 
to me that the government of Manding was a sort of republic, 
rather an oligarchy — every town having a particular Mausia, ai 
the chief power of the state, in the last resort, being "lodged 
the assembly of the whole body. I related to the Manaa 
cijcuinstancps of my having be«n robbed of my horse 
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apparel ; and my story was confirmed by tlie two shepherds. 
He continued smoking his pipe all the time I was speaking; but 
I had no sooner tiniahed, than, taking hia pipe from his mouth 
and tossing up the sleeve of his coat, with an indignant air, " Sit 
down," said he, " you shall have everything restored to you — I 
have sworn it ;" — and then turning to an attendant, " Give the 
white man," said he, " a draught of water ; and with the first 
light of the morning go over the hills, and inform the Dooty of 
Bammakoo that a poor white man, the king of Bambarra's 
stranger, has been robbed by the king of Fooladoo's people." 

I little expected, in my forlorn condition, to meet with a man 
who coiild thus feel for my sufl'erings, I heartily tlumked the 
Mansa for his kindness, and accepted his invitation to remain 
with liim until the return of the messenger. I was conducted 
into a hut, and had some victuals sent me ; but the crowd 
of people which assembled to see me, all of whom commiserated 
my misfortimea, and vented imprecations against the Foulahs, 
prevented me from sleeping tmtil past midnight. Two days I 
remained without hearing any intelligence of my horse or 
clothes ; and as there was at this time a great scarcity of pro- 
visions, approaching even to famine, all over this part of the 
country, I was unwiUing to trespass any further on the Mansa'a 
generosity, and begged permission to depart to the next village, 
rinding me very anxious to proceed, he told me that I might go 
aa far as a town called Wonda, where he hoped I woidd remain 
a few days, until I heard some account of my horse, etc 

I depai-ted accordingly on the next morning, the 28th, and 
stopped at some small villages for refreshment. I was presented 
at one of them with a dish which I had never before seen. It 
I was fiOQ^toaed of the blosaoma oi on^A^^f qL^je Ji^^t^-^^p^^^. , 
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milk and water. It is eaten only in time of great scarcity. On. I 
the 30th, about noon, I arrived at Wonda, a small town with t 
mos<iue, and aurrounded by a high wall. The Mansa, who was I 
a Mahomedan, acted in two capacities — as chief magistrate of-l 
the town, and schoolmaster to the children. He kept his school [1 
in an open shed, where I was desired to take up my lodging, until" 
some account should arrive from Sibidooloo concerning my horse 
and clothes ; for though the horse was of little use to me, yet the 
few clothes were essential The little raiment upon me could 
neither protect me from the sim by day, nor the dews and mus- 
quitoes by night ; indeed, my shirt was not only worn thin, like 
a piece of muslin, but withal was so very diity, that I was 
happy to embrace an opportunity of washing it ; which having 
done, and spread it upon a bush, I sat down naked, in the shade, 
until it was dry. 

Ever since the commencement of the rainy season, my healthj 
liad been greatly on the decline. I had often been affected wittnl 
slight paroxysms of fever; and from the time of leavTDg I 
makoo, the symptoms had considerably increased. As I waftJ 
sitting in the manner described, the fever returned with such 
violence that it very nmch alarmed me ; the more so, as I had 
no medicine to stop its progreea, nor any hope of obtaining that 
care and attention which my situation reqiured. 

I remained at "Wonda nine days, during which time I i 
rienced the regular return of the fever every day. And though I 
endeavoured as much as possible to conceal my distress frooiil 
my landlord, and frequently lay down the whole day, out of 1 
sight, in a com field, conscious how burdensome I was to hiil^ 
and his family in a time of such great scarcity ; yet I tbund ti 
io WSB gRpiized trf my aatpation ; and one morning, as I feigi 
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to be asleep bythe iiie, lie observed to his wife that they were 
likely to find me a very troubleaome and chargeable guest* for 
that, in my present sickly state, they should be obliged, for the 
sake of their good name, to maintain me until I recovered or died. 

The scarcity of provisions was certainly felt at this time 
moat severely by the poor people, as the following circumstance 
most painfully convinced me. Every evening during my stay I 
observed five or six women come to the Mansa's house, and 
receive each of them a certain quantity of com. As I knew 
how valuable this article was at this juncture, I inquired of 
the Mausa whether he maintained these poor women from pure 
bounty, or expected a return when the harvest should be 
gathered in. " Observe that boy," said he {pointing to a fine 
child about five years of age) ; ■* his mother has sold him to me 
for forty days' provision for herself and the rest of her family. 
I liave bought another boy in the same manner." Good God, 
thought I, what must a mother suffer before she sells her own 
child ! I could not get this melancholy subject out of my mind, 
and the next night, when the women returned for their allow- 
ance, I desired the boy to point out to me hia mother, which he 
did. She was much emaciated, but had nothing cruel or savage 
in her countenance ; and when she had received her com, 
she came and talked to her son with as much cheerfulness as if 
he had still been tmder her care. 

Sept. 6th. — Two people arrived from Sibidooloo, bringing 
with them my horse and clothes ; but I found that my pocket 
compass was broken to pieces. This was a great loss, which I 
could not repair. 

Sept, 7th. — As my horae was grazing neai' thf brink of a 
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ten feet diameter, and so very deep, that when -I saw my 1 
SEorting in the water, I thought it was impossible to save him. j 
The inhabitants of the village, however, immediately assembled, J 
and having tied together a number of withes,* they lowered a | 
m«n down into the well, who fastened those withes round the I 
body of the horse ; and the people, having first drawn up the I 
man. took hold of the withes, and to my surprise pulled thej 
horse out with the greatest facility. The poor animal was i 
reduced to a mere skeleton, and the roads were scarcely passably J 
being either very rocky, or else full of mud and water ; I ther&- J 
fore found it impracticable to travel with him any farther, and'i 
was happy to leave him in the hands of one who I thoughtl 
would take care of him. I accordingly presented him to tnyl 
landlord, and desired him to send my saddle and bridle aa al 
present to the Mansa of Sibidooloo, being the only return 1 9 
could make him for having taken so much trouble in procuriugB 
my horse and clothes. 

I now thought it necessary, sick as I was, to take leave c 
my hospitable landlord. On the morning of Sept. 8th, when I 
was about to depart, he presented me with his apear aa a tokei 
of remembrance, and a leather bag to contain my clothes.! 
Having converted my half-boots infaj sandals, I travelled witS 
more ease, and slept that night at a village called Ballanti. 
the 9th I reached Nemacoo ; but the Mansa of the villaj 
thought fit to make me sup upon the cameleon's dish. By wag 
of apology, however, he assured me the next morning that thj 
scarcity of com was such that he could not possibly allow i 
any. I could not accuse him of unkindness, aa all the peojiS 
actually appeared to be starving. 

*From a plant calleil kabba^ that climbs like a viae upoa tlie treeB, 
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Sept lOtb. — It rained hard all day, and the people kept 
themselves in their huts. In the al'ternoon I was visited by a 
Uegro, named Modi Lemina Taura, a great trader, who suspects 
ing my distress, brought me some victuals, and promised to 
conduct me to his house at Kinyeto the day following. 

Sept 11th. — I departed from Nemacoo, and arrived at Kin- 
yeto in the evening ; but having hurt my ankle in the way, it 
swelled and inflamed so much that I could neither walk, nor set 
my foot to the ground the next day, without great pain. My 
landlord observing this, kindly invited me to stop with ]vm a 
few days ; and I accordingly remained at his housi! until the 
lith ; by which time I felt much relieved, and could walk with 
the help of a staff. I now set out thanking my landlord for his 
great care and attention ; and being accompanied by a young 
man, who was travelling the same way, I proceeded for Jerijang, 
a beautiful and well-cultivated district, the Mansa of which is 
reckoned the most powerful chief of any in Handing. 

On the 15th, I reached Dosita, a !ai^ town, where I staid 
one day on account of the rain ; but continued veiy sickly, and 
, was slightly delirious in the night. On the l7th, I set out for 
Mansia, a considerable town, where small quantities of gold are 
collected. The TOad led over a high rocky hill, and my strength 
and spirits were so luuch exhausted, that before I could reach 
the top of the hill I was forced to lie down three times, being 
very faint and sickly. I reached Mansia in the afternoon. The 
Mansa of this town had the character of being very inhospi- 
table ; he, however, sent me a little corn for my supper, but 
demanded something in return ;. and when I assured him that I 
had nothing of value in my possession, he told me (as if in jest) 
J yfe^ Bkiii afaeatd^ wttgiefend me if I toVi baftj^fc*. ■ i 
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then showed me the hut wherein I was to sleep, but took away i 
my spear, saying that it woulil be returned to me in the morn- 
ing. This trifling circumstance, when joined to the character I ' 
had heard of the man, made me rather suspicions of him ; and I 
privately desired one of the inhabitants of the place, who had a 
bow and quiver, to sleep in the same hut with me. About mid- 
night, I heard somebody approach the door, and observing the ■ 
moonlight strike suddenly into the hut, I started np, and saw a ] 
man Bt«pping cautiously over the threshold. I immediately 1 
snatched up the Negro's bow and quiver, the rattliog of -whicb I 
made the man withdraw ; and my companion looking ouViB 
assured me that it was the Mansa himself, and advised me ta| 
keep awake until the morning. I closed the door, and placed q 
large piece of wood behind it, and was wondering at this unes^ 
peeted visit, when somebody pressed so hard against the dooiM 
that the Negro could scarcely keep it shut. But when I eallefl 
to him to open the door, the intruder ran off as before. 

Sept 16th. — As soon aa it was hght, the Negro, at my-J 
request, went to the Mansa's house, and brought away my spear.J 
He told me that the Mansa was asleep ; and lest this iuhoapi-< 
table chief should devise means to detain me, he advised me ttf] 
set out before he was awake, which I immediately did ; t 
about two o'clock reached Kamalia, a small town, situated at thiM 
Iwttom of some rocky hills, where the inhabitants collect gold h 
considerable quantities. The Bushreens here live apart from thu 
Kafirs, and have built their huts in a scattered manner at a shot 
distance from the town. They have a place set apart for p 
forming their devotions in, to ivhich they give the name of mi» 
mra or mosque ; but it is in fact nothing more than a squai^ 
piece of ground made level, and surrounded with the trunks q 
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trees, having a small projection towards the east, where tlie Mar- 
raboo, or priest, stands, when he calls the people to prayers. 
Mosques of this construction are verj- common among the eon- 
verted Negroes ; but, having neither walls nor roof, they can 
only be used in fine weather. When it rains, the Bushreens per- 
form their devotions in their huts. 

On my arrival at Kamalia, I was conducted to the house of 
a Eushi'een named Karfa Taura, the brother of bim to whose 
hospitality I was indebted at Kinyeto. He was collecting a 
coffle of slaves, with a view to sell them to the Europeans on the 
Gambia, as soon as the rains should be over. I found him 
sitting in his baloon surrounded by several Slatees, who proposed 
to join the coffle. He was reading to them from an Arabic book, 
and inquired, with a smile, if I understood it ? Being answered 
iu the negative, he desired one of the Slatees to fetch the little 
curious book, which had been brought from the west country. 
On opening this small volume, I was surprised and delighted to 
find it our Book of Common Prayer ; and Karfa expressed great 
joy to hear that I could read it ; for some of the Slatees, who had 
seen the Europeans upon the coast, observing the colour of my 
skin {which was now become veiy yellow from sickness) ray long 
beard, ragged clotlies, and extreme poverty, were unwillbg to 
admit that I was a white man, and told Karfa, that they sus- 
pected I was some Arab in disguise. Karfa, however, perceiving 
that I could read this book, had no doubt coucerolng me, and 
kindly promised me every assistance in his power. At the same 
time he informed me, that it was impossible to cross the Jal- 
lonka wHdemess for many months yet to come, as no less than 
eight rapid rivers, he said, lay in the way. He added, that he 
L iirtoulsd to eet out himself for <Hmbia as aooa 8& tV% xn^j&'vwBb 
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forJalile, aud tlie grass biirat, and advised me to stay and accom- I 
pany him. Uti remarked, that when a caravan of the nativBtft ■ 
could not travel through the country, it was idle for a siugla^ 
white man to attempt it. -I readily admitted that such amm 
attempt was an act of rashness ; but I assured him that I hadfV 
now no alternative, for having no money to support myself, Fjfl 
must either beg my subsistence, by travelling ft'om place to phice,. ■ 
or perish for want. Kaifa now looked at me with great eame8tn« 
ness, and inquired if I could eat the common victuals of the^.fl 
country — assuring me he had never before seen a white maifc.'« 
He added, that if I would remain with him until the rains wearsM 
over, he would give me plenty of victuals in the meantime, andfl 
a hut to sleep in ; and that after he had conducted me in safety^ 
to the Gambia, I might then make him what return I thov^h^l 
proper. I asked him if the value of one prime slave wonld-^ 
satisfy him. He answered in the affirmative, and immediately™ 
ordered one of the huts to be swept for my accommodatioiL»B 
Thus waa I delivered by the friendly care of this benevoIeniJB 
Negro from a situation truly deplorable. Distress and famisBM 
pressed hard upon me ; I had before me the gloomy wilds of Jat^ 
lonkadoo, where the ti-avelJer sees no habitation for five auo^fl 
cessive days. I had observed at a distance the rapid course of Uldifl 
river Kokoro. I had almost marked out the place where 1 wadB 
doomed, I thoiight, to perish, when this friendly Negro stretchQqfl 
out his hospitable hand for my relief. 4H 

In the but which was appropriated for me, I waa providedH 
with a mat to sleep on, an earthen jar for holding water, and'<^| 
small calabash to drink out of ; and Karfa sent me from his ovsS 
dwelling two meals a day, and ordered his slaves to supply nifl 
I with firewood and water. But I found that neither the kindod^l 
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of Karfa, nor any sort of accommodation, could put a stop to the 
fever wMch weakened me, and which became every day more 
alarming. I endeavoured as much as possible to conceal my 
distress ; but on the third day after, my arrival, as I was going 
with Karfa to visit some of hia friends, I foimd myself so faint 
that I could scarcely walk, and before we reached the place, I 
staggered and fell into a pit from which the clay had been taken 
to build one of the huta. Karfa endeavoured to console me with 
the hopes of a speedy recovery, assuring me, that if I would not 
walk out in the wet, 1 should soon be weU, I determined to 
follow his advice, and confine myself to my hut ; but was still 
tormented with the fever, and my health continued to be in a 
very precarious state for five ensuing weeks. Sometimes I could 
crawl out of the hut, and sit a few hours in the open air ; at 
other times I was unable to rise, and passed the lingering hours 
in a very gloomy and sohtary manner. I was seldom visited by 
any person except my benevolent landlord, who came daily to 
inquire after my health. When the rains became less frequent, 
and the country began to grow dry, the fever left me, but in so 
debilitated a condition that I could scai-cely stand upright, and 
it was with great difficidty tliat 1 could carry my mat to the 
shade of a tamarind tree at a short distance, to enjoy the refresh- 
ing smelt of the com-HeldR, and delight ray eyes with a prospect 
of the country. 1 had the pleasure at length to find mysell" in a 
state of convalescence, towards which the benevolent and simple 
manners of the Negroes, and the periLsal of Karfa's httle volume, 
greatly contributed. 

In the meantime, many of the Slatees who resided at 

Kamalia having spent all their money, and become in a great 

I meaggie d^endent upon Kajfe^t'haB|^^tl^ fa^iehlma '* 
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eye of en^y, and invented many ridiculous and trifling stories 
to lessen me in Karfa's esteem. And in the beginning ( 
December, a Serawoolii Slatee, with five slaves, arrived froni 
Sego. This man, too, spread a number of maUcious report 
concerning me ; but Karfa paid no attention to them, and coin 
tinned to show me the same kindness as formerly. As I a 
one day conversing with the slaves which this Slatee ha( 
broi^ht, one of them be^ed me to give liim some victuals, 
told him I was a stranger, and had none to give. He repliet 
" I gave you victuals when you was hungry. Have you forg 
the man who brought you milk at KarankaUa \ But {added haj 
with a sigh) ihe irons were, not then upon my legs !" I im 
diately recollected him, and begged some ground nuts froij 
Earfa to give him as a return for his former Irindness. He tolq 
me that he iiad been taken by the Bambarrans the day after tb< 
battle at Joka, and sent to Sego, where he had been purcha* 
by his present master, who was carrying him down to Kajai 
Three more of these slaves were from Kaarta, and c 
Wassela, all of them prisoners of war. They stopped four dajn( 
at Kamalia, and were then taken to Eala, where Uiey ranained 
until the river Kokoro was fordable, and the grass burnt. 

In the beginning of December Karfa proposed to coraplett 
his purchase of slaves, and for this purpose collected all t 
debts which were owing to Lim in his own country. And t 
the 19th, being accompanied by three Slateea, he departed wk 
Kaneaba, a large to^ti on the banks of the Uiger, and a ^ 
slave-market, Most of the slaves who are sold at Kancfl 
come from Bambarra ; for Mansong, to avoid the expense i 
danger of ket'ping all bis prisoners at Sego, commonly send! 
tihem m amall parties to be Bold at the different trading town! 
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and as Kancaba is much resorted to by merchants, it is always 
well supplied with slaves, which are sent thither up the Niger 
in canoes. When Earfa departed from Kamalia, he proposed to 
return in the course of a month, and during his absence I was 
left to the care of a good old Bushreen who acted as school- 
master to the young people of Kamalia. 

Being now left alone, and at leisure to indulge my own re- 
flections, it was an opportunity not to be neglected of augment- 
ing and extending the observations I had already made on the 
climate and productions of the country, and of acquiring a more 
perfect knowledge of the natives, than it was possible for me to 
obtain in the course of a transient and perilous journey through 
the country. I endeavoured likewise to collect aU the informa- 
tion I could concerning those important branches of African 
commerce, the trade for gold, ivory, and slaves. Such was my 
employment during the remainder of my stay at Kamalia ; and 
I shall now proceed to lay before my readers the result of my 
researches and inquiries, avoiding, as far as I can, a repetition of 
those circumstances and observations which were related, as 
occasion arose, in the narrative of my journey. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Of the climate and BeasoTis — Winds — Vegetable productions — Popt 
laUon- — General obtervaUona on tke character and disjpositio'. 
the Mandingoee ; and a summary account of their n 
habits of life, their marriages, etc. 



THE whole of my route, both in going and returning, hav 
been confined to a tract of country bounded nearly by the 
12th and 15th parallels of latitude, the reader must imagine that 
I found the cliniiite in most places extremely hot ; but nowhere 
did 1 feel the heat so intense and oppressive as in the camp 
Benowm, of which mention has been made in a former pla( 
In some parts, where the country ascends into hills, the air is 
all times comparatively cool ; yet none of the districts which 
traversed could properly be called mountainous. About 
middle of June, the hot and sultry atmosphere is agitated 
violent gusts of wind (called tornadoes), accompanied with thi 
der and rain. These usher in what is denominated the rat 
season,, which conthiuus untO the month of November. Di 
this time the diurnal I'ains are very heavy, and the prevai 
winds are from the south-west. The termination of the 
season is likewise attended with violent tornadoes ; after whii 
the wind shifts to the north-east, and continues to blow &» 
that quarter during the rest of the year. 

When the wind seta in from the north-east it piodut 
mderhd change hi the face of the country. The 
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becomes dry and withered ; the riTere subside veiy rapidly, and 
many of the trees shed their leaves. About thia period is com- 
monly felt the harmattan, a dry and parching ■wind, blowing 
from the north-east, and accompanied by a thick smoky haze, 
through which the sun appears of a tiuU red colour. This wind, 
in passing over the great desert of Sahara, acquires a very strong 
attraction for humidity, and parches up everything exposed to 
its current. It is, however, reckoned very salutary, particularly 
to Europeans, who generally recover their health during its con- 
tinuance. I experienced immediate relief from sickness, both at 
Dr. Laidley's and at Kamalia, during the harmattan. Indeed, 
the air, during the rainy season, ia so loaded with moisture, that 
clothes, shoes, trunks, and everj-thing that is not close to the fire, 
become damp and mouldy, and the inhabitants maybe said to 
live in a sort of vapour bath; but this dry wind braces up the 
solids, which were before relaxed, gives a cheerful flow of spirits, 
and is even pleasant to respimtion. Its ill effects are, that it pro- 
duces chaps in the lips, and afflicts many of the natives with sore 
eyes. 

"Whenever the grass is sufticieutly diy, the Negroes set it on 
fire ; but in Ludamar, and other Moorish countries, this practice 
is not allowed ; for it is upon the withered stubble that the 
Moots feed their cattle until the return of the rains. The 
burning the grass in Handing exhibits a scene of terrific gran- 
deur. In the middle of the night I coidd see the plains and 
mountains, as far as my eye could reach, variegated with lines 
of lire, and the light reflected on the sky made the heavens 
appear in a blaze. In the day time pillars of smoke were seen 
in every direction ; while the bifds of prey were observed bover- 
I ing lound the ' 
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snakes, lizards, and other reptiles, which attempted to escape 
from the flames. This annual burning is soon followed by B 
fiesh and sweet verdure, and the country is thereby rendered 
more healthful and pleasant. 

Of the most remarkalile and important of the vegetable pro- 
ductions mention has already been made, and they are nearly 
the same in all the districts through which I passed. It ia 
observable, however, that although many species of the edible 
roots which grow in the West Ijidia Islands are found in 
Africa, yet I never saw, in any part of my journey, either the 
sugar-cane, the coffee, or the cocoa tree ; nor could I learn on 
inquiry that they were known to the uativea. The pine-apple, 
and the thousand other delicioits fruits which the industry of 
civilized man (improving the bounties of nature) has brought to 
such great perfection in the tropical climates of America, are 
here equally unknown. I observed, indeed, a few orange and 
banana trees near the mouth of the Gambia ; but whether they 
were indigenous, or were formerly planted there by some of the 
white traders, I could not positively learn. I suspect that they 
were or^inally introduced by the Portuguese. 

Coneemiug property in the soil, it appeared to me that the 
lands in native woods were considered as belonging to the king, 
or (where the government was not monarchical) to the state. 
When any individual of free condition had the means of cnlti- 
vating more land than he actually possessed, he applied to the 
chief man of the district, who allowed him an extension of ter- 
ritory, on condition of forfeiture if the lands were not brought 
into cultivation by a given period. The condition being ful- 
filled, the soil became vested hi the possessor ; and for aught 
that ti|»peared to ma, desGoiuled to his heirs. 
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Tlie population, however, considering the extent and ferti- 
lity of the soil, and the ease with wldch lands are obtained, is 
not very great in the countries which 1 visitsd. I found many 
extensive and beautiful districts, entirely destituti? of inhabi- 
tants ; and, in general, the borders of the diflereut kingdoms 
were either very thinly peopled, or entirely deserted. Many 
places are likewise unfavourable to population, from being 
unhealthful. The swampy banks of the Gambia, the Sen^al, 
and other rivers towards the coaat, are of this description. Per- 
haps it is on this account chiefly that the interior countries 
abound more with inhabitants than the maritime districts ; for 
all the Negro nations that feU under my observation, though 
divided into a number of petty independent states, subsist 
chiefly by the same means, live nearly in the same temperature, 
and possess a wonderful similarity of disposition. The Man- 
dingoes, in particular, are a very gentle race ; cheerful iu'their 
dispositions, inquisitive, crediilona, simple, and fond of flatteiy. 
Perhaps the moat prominent defect in their character was that 
insurmountable propensity which the reader must have observed 
to prevail in all classes of tliem, to steal from me the few effects 
I was possessed of. For this part of their conduct no complete 
justification can be offered, because theft is a ciime in their own 
estimation : and it must be observed that they are not habitu- 
ally and generally guilty of it towards each other. This, how- 
ever, is an important circumstance in mitigation ; and before we 
pronotmce them a more depraved people than any other, it were 
well to consider whether the lower order of people in any part 
of Europe would have acted, under similar circumstances, with 
greater honesty towards a stranger, than the Negroes acted 
towards me. It masb not be SargBttea that tlie liw« .oC tjas. 
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XUHW^ ■^'iMv^ ^d><* ^'^ protection; that evi?ry one 

ljji|t,u,i(v W- »vJh u» with impiinity ; and finally, that some part a 
^u •,'JkJc** were ot' as great value, in the estimatiott ( " 
\i.'t{iv.<t.'it, *s pearls and diamonds would have besn in the eya| 
^d u K\n-\>ptwu. Let us suppose a black merchant of Hindosta 
ti> h»v(i found hia way into the centre of England, with a I 
i;\f JvwvIm at hia back, and that the laws of the kingdom afTorde^ 
him HO security ; in such a case, the wonder would be, not tlu 
thd Bti'auger was robbed of any pat of his riches, but that anffl 
l>art was left for a second depredator. Such, on sober refledf 
tiou, is the judgment I have formed concerning the pilfer 
disposition of the Mandingo Kegroes towards myself. NcA 
withstanding I was so great a sufferer by it, I do not couaidi 
that their natural sense of justice was perverted or extinguished^ 
it was overpowered only for the moment by the strength of i 
temptation which it required no common virtue to resist 

On the other hand, as some coimtfirbalance to this dcpravitt 
in their nature — allowing it to be such — it is impossible for n 
to forget the disinterested charity and tender solicitude i 
which many of these poor heathens (from the sovereign of S 
to the poor women who received me at different times int^ 
their cottages when I was perishing of hiiuger) sympathizt 
with me in my sufferings, relieved my distresses, and conte 
bated to my safety. This acknowledgment, however, is perbtq 
more particularly due to the female part of the nation. Anioia 
the men, as the reader must have seen, my reception, thoa| 
generally kind, was sometimes otherwise. It varied accord 
to the various tempers of those to whom I made applicatiot 
The hardness of avarice in some, and the blindness of 1 
in otibecB, hati. closed up the avenues to compassion ; but I i 
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not recollect a single instance of liardlieartedness towards me 
in the women. In all my wanderings and wi'etchedneaa, I 
I'ound them uniformly kind and compassionate ; and I can tmly 
say, as my predecessor Mi'. Ledyard has eloquently said before 
me : — " To a woman, I never addressed myself in the language 
of decency and friendship, without receiving a decent and friendly 
answer. If I was hungry or thirsty, wet or sick, they did not 
hesitate, like the men, to peribrra a generous action. In so 
fi-ee and so kind a manner did they contribute to my relief, 
tliat if I was dry I drank the sweetest draught, and if hungry 
I ate the coarsest morsel with a double relish." 

It is surely reasonable to suppose that the soft and amiable 
sympathy of nature, which was thus spontaneously manifested 
towards me in my distress, is displayed by these poor people, 
as occasion requires, much more strongly towards persons of 
their own nation and neighbourhood, and specially when the 
objects of their compassion are endeared to them by the ties of 
consanguinity. Accordingly, the maternal affection (neither 
suppressed by the restraints, nor diverted by the solicitudes of 
civilized life) is everywhere conspicuous among them, and 
creates a correspondent return of tenderness in the child. An 
illustration of this has been given in page 41. "Strike me," 
said my attendant, " but do not curse my mother." The same 
sentiment I" found universally to prevail, and observed in all 
parts of Africa that the greatest affront wliich could be offered 
to a Negro was to reflect on her who gave him birth. 

It is not strange that this sense of filial duty and affection 
among the Negroes should be leas ardent towards the father 
than the mother. The system of polygamy, while it weakens 
the faUieir's attaehmeii^ I^ -dividuig it among the ahil4^s&.'«^ 



different wives, concentrates all tlie mother's jealous tendei 
to one point — the protection of her own offspring. I perceived 
with great satisfaction, too, that the maternal solicitude extended 
not only to the growtli and security of the person, but also, in 
a certain degree, to the improvement of the mind of the infant : 
for one of the first lessons in which the Mandingo women in- 
atnict their children, is the practice of truth. The reader will 
prohably recollect the case uf the unhappy mother, whose son was 
munlered by the Moorish banditti at I'uniugkedy, p. 90. Her 
only consolation in her uttermost distress, was the reflection tliat 
the poor hoy, in the course of his blameless life, had Tiever told a 
lie. Snch testimony from a. fond mother, on such an occasion, 
must have operated powerfully on the youthful part of the sur- 
rounding spectators. It waa at once a tribute of praise to the 
deceased, and a lesson to thu living. 

The Negro women sockle their children until they are ahle 
to wait of themselves, Tliree years' nursing is not uncommon ; 
and during this period the husband devotes hia whole attention 
to his other wives. To this practice it is owing, I presume, that, 
the family of each wife is seldom very numerous. Few women 
have more than five or six ehildren. As soon as an infant is 
able to walk, it is permitted to run about with great freedom. 
The mother is not over sohcitous to preserve it from slight tal 
and other trifling accidents. A little practice soon enaUes % 
child to take care of it«elf, and experience acts the part i 
nurse. As they advance in life, the girls are taught to j 
cotton, and to beat com, and are instructed in other dom 
duties ; and the boys are employed in the labours of the i 
Both sexes, whether Bnshreens or Kafirs, on attaining the age of 
puberty, are eircunicised. This painful operation is not consi- 
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derud by the Kafirs so mucli in the light of a religious ceremony, 
as a matter of convenience and utility. They have, indeed, a 
superstitioua notion that it contributes to render the marriage 
state prolific. The operation is performed upon several young 
people at the same time ; all of whom are exempted from every 
sort of labour for two months afterwards. During this period 
they form a society called Solimana. They visit the towns and 
villages in the neighbourhood, where they dance and sin^ and 
arc well treated by the inhabitants. I had freq^uently, in the 
course of my journey, observed parties of this description, but 
they were all males. I had, however, an opportimity of seeing a 
female Solimana, at Kamalia. 

In the course of the celebration, it frequently happens that 
some of the young women get married. If a man takes a fancy 
to any one of them, it is not considered as absolutely necessary 
that he should make an overturn to the girl herself. The first 
object is to agree with the parents concerning the recompense to 
Ijc given them for the loss of the company and services of their 
daughter. The value of two slaves is a common price, unless 
the girl is thought very handsome, in which case the parents will 
raise their demand very considerably. If the lover is rich 
enough, and willing to give the sum demanded, he then com- 
municates hia wishes to the damsel ; but her consent is by no 
means necessary to the match ; for if the parents agree to it, and 
eat a few kollo-nuta, which ait: presented by the suitor as au 
earnest of the bargain, the young lady must either have the man 
of their choice or continue unmarried, for she cannot afterwards 
be given to another. If the parents should attempt it, the lover 
is then authorized, by the laws of the country, to seize upon the 
giri as lua dave. Wbffli the day for celebrating the nuetiafe w. j 
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fixed ou, a select number of people are invited to be present at I 
the weddiDg ; a bullock or goat is killed, and great plenty ot 1 
victuals dressed for the occasion. As soon as it is dark, the bride J 
is conducted into a hut^ where a company of matrons assist in. I 
arranging the wedding-di'ess, which is always white cotton, and M 
is put on in such a manner as to conceal the bride from head to 1 
foot. Thus arrayed, she is seated upon a mat in the middle of ■ 
the floor, and the old women place themselves in a circle round fl 
her. They then give her a series of instmetions, and point out, I 
with great propriety, what ought to be her future conduct in life, 1 
This scene of inHtniction, however, is frequently interrupted by J 
girls, who amuse the company with songs and dances, wluch are I 
rather more remarkable for their gaiety than delicacy. WMla-B 
the bride remains within the hut with the women, the bride^l 
groom devot<?9 his attention to the guests of both sexes, who I 
assemble without doors, and by distributing among them smaillj 
presents of kolla-nuts, and seeing that every one partakes of the I 
good cheer which is provided, he contributes much to the generalV 
hilarity of the evening. "When supper is ended, the company^ 
spend the remainder of the night in singing and dancing, ands 
seldom separate until daybreak. About midnight, the bride isj 
privately conducted by the women into the hut which is to befl 
her future residence ; and the bridegroom, upon a signal given^l 
retires from his company. The new-married couple, however, areM 
always disturbed towards morning by the women, who assemlal^ 
to inspect the nuptial sheet (according tj) the manners of QieM 
ancient Hebrews, as recorded in Scripture), and dance round it,S 
This ceremony is thought indispensably necessary, nor is t^fl 
marriage considered as valid without it. rfl 

The Negroes, ae hath been frequently obsoYBC^ wl|^te|fl 
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Mailtomedaii or Pagan, allow a plurality of wives. The jVfaho- 
medans alone are "by their religion confined to four ; and as the 
husband commonly pays a great price for each, lie requires from 
all of them the utmost deference and submission, and treats 
them more like hired servant than companions. They have, 
however, the mani^ement of domestic affairs, and each in rota^ 
tion is mistress of the household, and has the care of dressing 
the victuals, overlookii^ the female slaves, etc. But though 
the African hiisbands are possessed of great authority over their 
wives, I did not observe that in general tliey treat them with 
cruelty, neither did I perceive that mean jealousy in their dis- 
positions, which is so prevalent among the Moors. They per- 
mit their wives to partake of all public diversions, and this 
indulgence is seldom abused ; for though the Negro women are 
veiy cheerful and frank in their behaviour, they are by no means 
given to intrigue. I believe that instances of conjugal infidelity 
are not common. "When the wives quarrel among themselves, 
a circumstance which, from the nature of their situation, must 
frequently happen, the husband decides between them, and 
sometimes finds it neces.sary to administer a little corporal chas- 
tisement before tranquillity can be restored. But if any one of 
the ladies complains to the chief of the town that her husband 
has unjustly punished her, and shown an undue partiality to 
some other of his wives, the affair ia brought to a pubhe trial- 
In these palavers, however, which are conducted chiefly by 
married men, I was informed that the complaint of the wife is not 
always considered in a very serious light, and the complainant 
herself is sometimes convicted of strife and contention, and left 
without remedy. If she murmurs at the decision of the courts the 
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The children of the Mandiugoes are not always named aften 
their relations, but frequently iii consequence of some remarkable ■ 
uccurrenee. Thus, my landlord at Kanialia was called Karfa, a 
word signifying to replace; because he was bom shortly afler.l 
the death of one of his brothers. Other names are desi 
of good or bad qualities, as Modi, " a good man ; " Fad/ibba, I 
" father of the town," etc. ; indeed, the very names of their I 
towns have something descriptive in them, as Sihidooloo, "the 1 
town of ciboa trees ;" Kennej/do, "-victuals here ;" Dosita, "lift J 
your spoon." Others seem to be given by way of reproach, as 4 
Bammakoo, " wash a crocodile;" Kara'/Jcalla, " no cup to drink! 
from," etc. A child is named when it is seven or eight daya J 
old. The ceremony commences by shaving the infant's head ; § 
and a dish called Dega, made of poimded corn and sour milk, la I 
prepared for the guests. If the parents are rich, a sheep or goata 
is commonly added. The feast is called Diny koon lee, "thaB 
child's head shaving." During niy stay at Kanialia I was pre-1 
sent at four different feasts of this kind, and the ceremony was I 
the same in each, wliether the child belonged to a Bushreen or I 
a Kafir. The schoolmaster, who officiated as priest on these I 
occasions, and who is necessarily a Bushreen, first said a long- 1 
prayer over the dega, during which every person present toofcl 
hold of the brim of the calabash with his right hand. Afbepi^ 
this the schoolmaster took the child in his arms, and 
second prayer, in which he repeatedly solicited the blessing otM 
God upon the child, and upon all the company. When this \ 
prayer was ended, he whispered a few sentences in the child's! 
ear, and spat three times in its face, aftci' which he pronounced I 
its name aloud, and returned the infant to the mother. This { 
t of the ceremony being ended, the father of the child dividec 
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the dega into a number of balls, one of wLicli he distributed to 
every person present. And inquirywaa tlien made if any person 
in the town was dangerously sick — it being usual in sueh cases 
to send the party a large portion of the dega, which is thought to 
iwsseaa great medical virtues.* 

Among the Negroes every individual, besides his own proper 
name, has hkewise a konttmg, or surname, to denote the family 
or clan to which he belongs. Some of these families are very 
numerous and powerfuL It is impossible to enumerate the 
various kontongs which are found in different parts of the 
country, though the knowledge of many of them is of great 
service to the traveller ; for as every Negro phimea himself upon 
the importance or the antiquity of his clan, he is much flattered 
when he is addressed by his kontov^. 

Salutations among the Negroes to each other, when they 
lueet, are always observed ; but those in most general use among 
the Kafirs are Abbe paerdto — E niug seni—Anawan, etc, all of 
which have nearly the same meaning, and signify, are you well f 
or to that effect. There are likewise salutations which are used 
at different times of the day, as E ning somo, good morning, eic. 
The general answer to all salutations is to repeat the kontong of 
the person who salutes, or else to repeat the salutation itself, first 
pronouncing the word marhaba, my friend. 

* Soon after huptism, the children are marko J in difTtrent parts of tiie Bkin, 
in a mariner reHembliug wliat Is called tattooing in tlie South Scb Islands. 
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CHAPTER XXT. 



The account of the Mandingoeg continued — Their noiione in * 
of the planetary bodies, and the figure of the earth — Their n 
gious opinions, and belief in a future elate — T/ieir diseases, i 
methods of treatment— Thsir funeral t 
occupations, diet, arts, manvfacture. 



THE Mandingoes, and, I believe, tlie Negroes in general, ha-^ 
no artificial method of dividing time. They calonlatld 
the years by the niunber of raiiM/ seasons. They portion t 
year into inoons, and reckon the days by so many i 
day they divide into morning, mid-day, and evening ; and f 
ther subdivide it, when necessary, by pointing to the i 
place in the heavens. I freqaently inquired of some of theiU 
what became of the sun during the night, and whether i 
should see the same sun or a different one in the morning ; 
I found that they considered the question as very childish, 
subject appeared to them as placed beyond the reach of hu: 
investigation; they had never indulged a conjecture, nor fon 
any hypothesis about the matter. The moon, by varying I 
fonn, has more attracted their atteation. On the first i 
ance of the new moon, which they looli upon to be 
created, the Pagan natives, as well as Mahomedans, 
short prayer ; and this seems to be the only visible adoratiO| 
ffAiflt the Kafirs offer to the Supreme Being. Tins j 
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pronounced in a, whisper—the party holding up his hamla before 
hiB face ; its purport (as I have heeu assured by many different 
people) is to return thanks tu tiod for bis kindness through the 
existence of the past moon, and to solicit a continuation of his 
favour during that of the new one. At the conclusion, they 
spit upon their hands, and rub them over their faces. This 
seems to be nearly the same ceremony which prevailed among 
the heathens in the days of Job.* 

Great attention, however, is paid to the changes of this lumi- 
nary, in its monthly course ; and it is thought very unlucky 
to b»^in a journey or any other work of consequence, in the last 
quarter. An eclipse, whether of the sun or moon, is supposed 
to be effected by witchcraft. The stars are very little regarded ; 
and the whole study of astronomy appears to them as a useleea 
pursuit, and attended to by such persons only as deal in magic 

Their notions of geography are equally puerile. They 
imagine that the world is an extended plain, the termination of 
which no eye has discovered — it being, they say, overhung with 
clouds and darkness. They describe the sea as a large river of 
salt water, on the further shore of which is situated a country 
called Tobaubo doo — "the land of the white people." At a 
distance from Tobaubo doo, they describe another country, 
wliich they allege is inhabited by cannibals of gigantic size, 
called Kotmii. This country they call JoTig sang doo — " the 
land where the slaves are sold." But of all countries in the 
world their own appears to them as tlie best, and their own 
people as the happiest ; and they pity the fate of other nations, 
who have been placed by Providence in less fertile and less 
fortunate districts. 
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Some of the religious opiniona of the Negroes, thougly 
hlended with the weakest credulity and superstition, are noW 
unworthy of attention. I have conversed with all ranks andj| 
conditions upon the suhject of their faith, and can pronounces 
without the smallest shadow of doubt, that the belief of onM 
God, and of a future state of reward and punishment, is entird 
and universal among them. It is remarkable, however, that! 
except on the appearance of a new moon, as before related, thfll 
Pagan natives do not think it necessary to offer up prayers anm 
supplications to the Almighty. They represent the Deity, indeed 
as the creator and preserver of all things ; but in gener^ ^^n 
consider him as a being so remote, and of so exalted a naturq 
that it is idle to imagine the feeble supplications of wretchea 
mortals can reverse the decrees, and change the purposes afl 
unerring Wisdom. If they are asked, for what reason then dd 
they offer up a prayer on the appearance of the new moon ; thfl 
answer is, that custom lias made it necessary ; they do it becauaa 
their fathers did jt before them. Such ia the blindness « 
unassisted nature ! The coiicems of this world, they believflj 
are committed by the Almighty to the superintendence aoflj 
direction of subordinate spirits, over whom they suppose thfll 
certain magical ceremonies have great influence. A white fo'vM 
suspended to the branch of a particular tree, a snake's head, a 
a few handfuls of fruit, are offerings which ignorance and sup« 
stition frequently pi-esent, to deprecate the wrath or to conciliafl 
the favour, of these tutelary agents. But it is not often that tH 
Negroes make their religious opinions the subject of converflfl 
tion. "When intemigated, in particular, concerning their ideifl 
of a future stiite, they express themselves with great r 
bat mdmvtmt to etKatea i^e diflcoBeion by olaserviim— 
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inia alio, " uo man knows anything about it." They are content, 
they say, to follow the precepts and examples of their forefathers, 
tlirough the various vicissitudes nf life ; and when this wiorld 
presents no objects of enjoyment or comfort, they seem to look 
with anxiety towards another, which they believe will be better 
Huited to their natures, but concerning wliieli they are far from 
indulging vain and delusive conjectures. 

The Mandingoea seldom attain extreme old age. At forty, 
moat of them become grey-haired, and covered with wrinkle-s ; 
and but few of them survive the age of fifty-five or sixty, Tbev 
calculate the years of their lives, as I have already observed, by 
the number of rainy reasons (there being but one such in the 
year) ; and distinguish each year by a particular name, founded 
on some remarkable occurrence which happened in that year. 
Thus they say the year of the Farhanna war; the year of 
the Kaarla war ,- the year on which Gadou wag pluTidcred, etc. 
etc; and I have no doubt that the year 1796 will in many 
places be distinguished by the name of Tohaubo iamM sang, "the 
year the white man passed ; " as .such an occurrence would 
naturally form an epoch in their traditional history. 

But notwithstanding that longevity is uncommon among 
them, it appeared to me that their diseases are but few in 
number. Their simple diet, and active way of life, preserve 
them from many of those disorders which embitter the days of 
luxury and idleness. Fevers and fluxes are the most common 
and the most fatal. For these, they generaliy apply saphies to 
different parts of the body, and perform a great many other 
superstitious ceremonies; some of which are, indeed, well calcu- 
lated to inspire the patient with the, hope of recoveiy, and divert 
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sometimes o'bserved among tbem a more systematic mode of 
treatment. On the first attack of a fever, when the patient com- 
plains of culd, he ia frequently placed in a sort of vapour ; thii^ 
is done by apreailing bmnchea of the Naudea orie7i<talis upon, hot 
wood embers, and laying the patient upon them, wrapped up 
in a large cotton cloth. Water is then sprinkled upon the 
branches, which, descending to the hot embers, soon covers the -J 
patient with a cloud of vapour, in which he ia allowed to remain M 
\mtil the embers are almost extinguished. This practice couH ■ 
monly produces a profuse perspiration, and wonderi'iilly relieves J 
the sufferer, m 

For the dysentery, they use the bark of different trees reduce^lB 
to powder, and mixed with the patient's food ; but this practiwH 
is in general very unsuceesafnl. fl 

The other diseases which prevail among the Negroes one ■ 
the yaios, the dtphwniicbsis, and a leprosy of the very worst kinA.' V 
This last mentioned complaint appears, at the beginning, i&^9 
scurfy spots upon different parts of the body, which finally settiflrfl 
upon the hands or feet, where the skin becomes withered, tua4M 
cracks in many places. At length, the ends of the fingers swej^l 
and ulcerate ; the discharge is acrid and fcetld ; the nails dro^fl 
(ifl; and tbo bones of the fingers become carious, and sepaiatifl 
at the joints. In this manner the disease continues to sprea^fl 
frequently until the patient loses all bis fingers and toea Evoqf 
the hands and feet are sometimes destroyed by this inveterat<iH 
malady, to which the Ncgi-oes give the name of balla joit^^ 
" incurable." M 

The Gui'nea worm, is liliewise very common in eertaiu plactmjj 
iKpecially at the commencement of the rainy season. The ^egro^H 
aUribute thie diseaae, which hae bgen deacribad by mtmygriailM 
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U.) bad water ; and allege that the people who drink from weUs 
are more subject to it than those who drink from streams. To 
tlie same cause they attribute the ewelling of the glaiids of the 
neck (goitres), which are very common in some parts of Bam- 
ban-a, I observed also, in the interior countries, a few instances 
of simple gonorrhcea ; but never the confirmed lues. On the 
whole, it appeared to me that the Negroes are better surgeons 
than physicians. I found them very successful in their manage- 
ment of fractures and dislocationfl, and their splinta and ban(iage.s 
are simple, and easily removed. The patient is laid upon a soft 
mat, and the fractured limb is frequently bathed with cold water. 
All absceases they open with the actual cautery ; and the dress- 
ings are composed of either soft leaves. Shea butter, or cow's 
dung, as the case seems, in their judgment, to require. Towards 
the coast, where a supply of European lancets can be procured, 
tliey sometimes perform phlebotomy ; and in cases of local inflam- 
mation, a curious sort of cupping is practised. This operation is 
performed by making incisions in the part, and applying to it a 
bullock's horn, with a small hole in the end. The operator then 
takes a piece of bees-wax in his mouth, and putting his lips to the 
hole, extracts the air from the horn ; and by a dexterous use of bis 
tongue, stops up the hole with the wax. Tbia method is found tu 
answer the purpose, and in general produces a plentiful discbarge. 
"When a person of consequence dies, the relations and neigh- 
bours meet together, and manifest their sorrow by lend and 
dismal bowlings. A bnllock or goat is killed for such persons 
as come to assist at the funeral, wHch generally takes place in 
the evenii^ of the same day on which the party died. The 
Negroes have no appropriate burial places, and frequently dig 
the gmve in the door of ibe deoeiiaed'e iiu^ or in. tiis sbs»^ 'i^ 
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ii favourite tree. The body is dressed in white eotton, 
wrapped up in a mat. It is carried to the grave, in the dusk of 
the evening, by the relationa. If the grave is without the walls 
<if the town, a number of prickly bushes are laid upon it, to pi 
vent the wolves from dicing up the body ; but I never observi 
that any stone was placed over the grave, as a monument 
memoriaL 

Hitherto I have considered the Negroes chiefly 
light, and confined myself to the most prominent features 
their mental character. Their domestic amtisementa, 
tiona, and diet, their arts and manufactures, with some oi 
subordinate objects, are now to be noticed. 
' Of their music and dances, some account has incidently 
given in different parts of my journal. On the first of thi 
heads, I have now to add a list of their musical instruments, 
principal of which are the koonting, a sort of guitar with thi 
strings ; the Icorro, a lai^e harp with eighteen struigs ; the sirrAit 
a small harp with seven strings ; the balafou, an insti 
composed of twenty pieces of hard wood of dilferent lengtl 
with the shells of gourds hung underneath, to increase the soi 
the twngtang, a drum, open at the lower end ; and lastly, 
tabala, a large drum, commonly used to spread an alarm throi 
the country. Besides these, they make use of small flut 
Iwwstrings, elephants' teeth, and bells ; and at all their dani 
and concerts, clapping of hands appears to constitute a m 
part of the chorus. 

With the love of music is naturally connected a taste 
poetry ; ajid fortunately for the poets of Africa, they are i 
great measure exempted from that neglect and indigence whi{ 
in more polished countries, commonly attend the votaries of 
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Muses, They consist of two classes ; the most namerous art' 
the singing mm, called JiUi km, mentioned in a former part of 
my nan-ative. One or more of theise may be found in every 
town. They sing extempore songs, in honour of their chief men, 
or any other persons who are willing to give " solid pudding for 
empty praise." But a nobler part of their office is to recite the 
historical events of their country ; hence, in war, they accompany 
the soldiers to the field, in order, by reciting the great actions of 
their ancestors, to awaken in them a spirit of glorious emidatioii. 
The other class are devotees of the Mahomedan faith, who travel 
about the country, singing devout hymns, and performing reli- 
gious ceremonies, to conciliate the favour of the Almighty, either 
in averting calamity, or insuring success to any euterpi'ise. Both 
descriptions of these itinerant hards are much employed and 
respected by the people, and very liberal contributions are made 
for them. 

The usual diet of the Negroes is somewhat different in dif- 
ferent districts. In general, the people of free condition breakfast 
about daybreak, upon gi'uel made of meal and water, with a little 
of the &uit of the tamarind to give it an acid taste. About two 
o'clock in the afternoon, a sort of hasty pudding, with a little 
Shea butter, is the common meal ; but the supper constitutes 
the principal repast, and is seldom ready before midnight. Thiw 
consists almost universally of kouskous, with a small poition of 
animal food, or Shea butter, mixed with it. In eating, the Kafirs, 
as well aa Mahomedans, use the right hand only. 

The beverages of the Pagan Negroes are beer and mead ; of 
each of which they fi'equently drink to excess. The Mahomedan 
converts drink nothuig but water. The natives of all descriptions 
t^B snuff and amoke tobacoo. Their pq^ are made at '«c«A., | 
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with an earthen how! of curious workmanship. But in thl 
interior countries, the greatest of all luxuries is salt. It woul 
appear strange to a European to see a child suck a piece of n 
salt as if it were sugar. This, however, I have frequently s£ 
althougli, in the inland parts, the poorer cl.ass of inhabitants an 
90 very rarely indulged with this precious article, that to say 4 
man mis salt with his victuals is the same as saying Kris a r 
mat). I have myself suffered great inconvenience from ■ 
scarcity of this ai'ticle. The long use of vegetable food ere 
so painful a longing for salt, that no ivonJs can sufiieie 
describe it 
r The Negroes in general, and the Mandingoes in particular 
■s are considered hy the whites on the coast as an indolent a 
I intictive people, I think without reason. The nature of t 
climate is, indeed, unfavourable to great exertion ; but s 
people cannot justly be denominated habitually indolent, whofi 
wants are supplied, not by the spontaneous productions of natuH 
, but by their own exertions. Few people work harder, ' 
. occasion requires, than the Mandingoes ; hut not having 1 
' opportunities of turning to advantage the superfluous produc 
■ their labour, they are content with cultivating as much grouot 
only as is necessary for their own support. The labours of t 
field give thera pretty full employment during the rains ; s 
the dry season, the people who Uve in the vicinity of large rivej 
employ themselves chiefly in fishing, Tlie fish are taken i 
wicker baskets, or with small cotton nets, and are preserved \ 
being first dried in the sun, and afterwards rubbed with ! 
butter to prevent them from contracting fresh moisture, 
of tlie natives employ themselves in hunting. Tlieir w 
«re bowa and arrows ; hut the arrows in common ase < 
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poisoned * They are very dexterous marksmen, and will hit a 
lizard on a tree, or any other small object, at an amazing distance. 
They likewise kill Guinea-fowls, partridges, and pigeons, but 
never on the wing. While the men are occupied in these pur- 
suits, the women are very diligent in manufacturing cotton cloth. 
They prepare the cotton for spinning by laying it, in smaU quan- 
tities at a time, upon a smooth stone or piece of wood, and rolling 
the seeds out with a thick iron spindle, and they spin it with 
the distafip. The thread is not fine, but well twisted, and makes 
i very durable cloth. A woman with common diligence will 
3pin from six to nine garments of this cloth in one year, which, 
according to its fineness, wiU seU for a minkaUi and a half or 
two minkallies eacLf The weaving is performed by the men. 
The loom is made exactly upon the same principle as that of 
Europe ; but so small and narrow that the web is seldom more 
}han four inches broad. The shuttle is of the common construc- 
ion ; but as the thread is coarse, the chamber is somewhat 
aiger than the European. 

The women dye this cloth of a rich and lasting blue colour, 
by the following simple process. The leaves of the indigo, when 
fresh gathered, are pounded in a wooden mortar, and mixed in a 
large earthen jar with a strong lye of wood ashes. Chamber-lye 

* Poisoned arrows are used chiefly in war. The poison, which is said to be 
very deadly, is prepared from a shrub called hoona (a species of echites), which 
is very common in the woods. The leaves of this shrub, when boiled with a 
small quantity of water, yield a thick black juice, into which the Negroes dip a 
cotton thread ; this thread they fasten round the iron of the arrow in such a 
manner that it is almost impossible to extract the arrow, when it has sunk beyond 
the barbs, without leaving the iron point and the poisoned thread in the wound. 

t A minkalli is a quantity of gold n^oyly equal in value to ten shillings 
sterling. 
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ia sometimes added. The cloth is steeped in this mixture, aai 
allowed to remain until it has acquired the proper shade. IM 
Kaarta and Ludanmr, where the indigo is not plentiful, thed 
collect the leaves, and dry them in the sun ; and when thej 
wish to use them they reduce a sufficient quantity to powd^ 
and mix it with the lye, an before mentioned. Either way, th^ 
colour is very beautiful, with a fine purple glosa, and equal, iq 
my opinion, to the best Indian or Eui-opean blue. This cloth ij 
cut into various pieces, and sewed into garments with needles ii 
the uatives* own making. 4 

As the arts of weaving, dyeing, sewing, etc, may easily ba 
acquired, those who exercise them are not considered in Afnei 
as following any particular profession, for almost every slave caa 
weave, and every boy can sew. The only artists which an 
distinctly acknowledged as such by the Negroes, and who vtHia 
themselves on exercising appropriate and pectdiar trades, aq 
the manufacturers of leather and of iron. The first of these an 
called Karrankea (or, as the word is sometimes pronounced 
Otmngai/). They are to be found in almcrat every town, and 
they frequently travel through the countiy in the exercise <i 
their calling. They tan and dress leather with very great expq 
dition, by steeping the hide first in a mixture of wood ashes asm 
water, until it parts with the hair, and afterwards by using tm 
pounded leaves of a tree called /joo as an astringent. They an 
at great pains to render the hide as soft and pliant as possibH 
by rubbing it frequently between their hands, and beating fl 
upon a stone. T]\e hides of bullocks ai-e converted chiefly inn 
sandals, and therefore require leas care in di'essing than tiJ 
akins of sheep and goats, which arc used for covering quivea 
and sapbies, and in making sheaths for swords and knivce^^^iilj 
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pockets, and a variety of ornaments. These skins are commonly 
dyed of a red or yellow colour ; the red by means of miUet 
stalks reduced to powder, aud the yellow by the root of a plant, 
the name of which I have forgotten. 

The manufacturers in iron are not ao numerous as the Kar- 
rankeas; but tliey appear to have studied their business with 
equal diligence. The Negroes on the coast being cheaply sup- 
plied with iron from the European traders, never attempt the 
manufacturing of this article themselves; but in the inland 
parts, the natives smelt this iiseful metal in such quantities, as 
not only to supply themselves from it with all neceasaiy weapons 
and instruments, but even to make it an article of commerce 
with some of the neighbouring states. During my stay at 
Kamalia, there was a smelting furnace at a short distance from 
the hut where I lodged, and the owner aud his workmen made 
no secret about the manner of conducting the operation, and 
readily allowed me to examine the furnace, and assist them in 
breaking the iron stone. The furnace was a circular tower of 
clay, about ten feet high and three in diameter, surrounded in 
two places with withes, to prevent the clay from cracking and 
falling to pieces by the violence of the heat. Round the lower 
par^ on a level with the ground (but not so low as the bottom 
of the fiunace, which was somewhat concave), were made seven 
openings, into every one of which were placed three tubes of 
clay, and the openings ^ain plastered up in such a manner 
that no air could enter the furnace but through the tubes, by 
the opening and shutting of which they regulated the fii-e. 
These tubes were formed by plaatering a mixture of day and 
grass round a smooth roller of wood, wMch, as soon as the clay 
, be^o to bwikp, was withdrawn, and the tube Is&^&Ji^^^ 
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tlie sun. The ironstone which I saw was verj' heavy, and ( 
a dull red colour, with greyish specks ; it was hroken into f 
ahout tlie size of a hen's e^. A bundle of dry wood was i 
put into tlie furnace, and covered witli a considerable quantilgj 
of charcoal, wliich was brought ready burnt from the woodi 
Over tliis was laid a stratum of ironstone, and then another ( 
charcoal, and so on, until the furnace was c^uite full. The i 
was applied thi-ough one of the tubes, and blown for some t 
with bellows made of goats' skins. The operation went on v 
slowly at first, aud it was some liours before the fiame appee 
above the furnace ; but after this it burnt with great violei 
all the first night, and the people who attended put in at 1 
more chaicoaL On the day following the Are was not bo fi 
and (in the second night some of the tubes were withdraw: 
and the air allowed to have freer access to the furnace ; but t 
heat was still very great, and a bluish flame rose some feet a 
the top of the furnace. On the third day from the conmi^cc 
ment of the operation, all the tubes were taken out, the ( 
many of them being vitrified with the heat ; but the metal wtj 
not removed until some days afterwards, wheJi the whole i 
perfectly cooL Part of the furnace was then taken down, e 
the iron appealed in the form of a large irregidar mass, ' 
pieces of charcoal adhering to it. It was sonorous ; and v 
any portion was broken off, the fracture exhibited a granul 
appearance, like broken steel. The owner informed me i 
many parts of this cake were useless, but still there was g 
iron enough to repay him for his trouble. This iron, or rath 
steel, is formed into various instnmients, by being rept 
heated in a fuige, the heat of which is urged by a pair of d 
baUowa, of 9 very eimple ooustKuotiuo, being made ei ■i'^% 
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skins, the tubes from which unite before they euter the forge, 
aiid supply a, constant and very regular blast The hammer, 
forceps, and anvil, arc all very simple, and the workmanalup 
(partieulai-iy in the formation of knives and speare), is not des- 
titute of merit. The iron, indeed, is hard und brittle, and requii^s 
much labour before it can be made to answer the purpose. 

Most of the African blaclcaniiths are axa^uaiuted also with 
the method of smelting gold, in which process they use an alka- 
line salt, obtained from a lye of burnt corn-stalks evaporated to 
dryness. They likewise draw the gold into wire, and form it 
into a variety of ornaments, some of which are executed with a 
great deal of taste and ingenuity. 

Such is the chief information I obtained concenung the 
present state of arts and manufactures in those rt^ons of Africa 
which I explored in my journey. I might add, though it ia 
scarce worthy of observation, that in Bambarra and Kaarta, the 
natives make very heautiful hasketa, hats, and other articles, 
hoth for use and ornament, from rushes, which they stain of 
different colours, and they contrive also to cover their calabashes 
with interwoven cane, dyed in the same manner. 
./" In all the laborious occupations above described, the master 
^and his slaves work together, without any distinction of supe- 
I riority. Hired servants, by which I mean persona of free 
condition, voluntarily working for pay, are unknown in Africa ; 
and tliis observation naturally leads me to consider the condition 
of the slaves, and the various means by which they are reduced 
to so miserable a state of servitude. This unfortunate class are 
found, I believe, in all parts of this extensive country, and con- 
stitute a considerable branch of commerce with the states oc 
the Mediterranean, as well as with the naX aewao' 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Obsereatioiis concerning the State and Sources of Slo-ucrij in Afrk 

A STATE of suliordination and certain inequalities of rar 
and condition, are inevitable in every stage of i 
sociuty ; but when thia subordination is carried to ! 
length, that the persona and Bervices of one part of the ( 
raunity are entirely at the disposal of another part, it may t' 
be denominated a state of slavery ; and in this condition of life, 
a great body of the Negro inhabitants of Africa have continued 
from the most early period of their history, with this a^ravatioi 
that their children are bom to no other inheritance. 

The slaves in Africa, I suppose, are nearly in the proportioj 
of three to one to the freemen. They claim no reward for t 
services except food and clothing, and are treated with Idndi 
OP severity, according to the good or bad disposition of t 
raastera. Custom, however, haa established certain rules i 
regard to the treatment of slaves, which it is thought dis 
able to violate. Thus, the domestic slaves, or such t 
in a man's own house, are treated with more lenity than 1 
which ate purchased with money. The authority of the n 
over the domestic slave, as I have elsewhere observed, exte 
only to reasonable correction ; for the master cannot e 
domestic without having firat brought him to a public t 
before the chief men of the place.* But these restrictions <3 

* In time of famiue, tbe maBter is permitted to eell one or more of % 
domesticB, to purchase provisions (or \vvft !Mnv\"j-, aftimtaSB 
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the power of the master extend not to the case of prisoners taken 
in war, nor to that of slaves purchased with money. All these 
unfortuuate beings are considered as strangers and Ibreignera, 
who have no right to the protection of the law, and may be 
treated with severity, or sold to a stranger, according to the 
pleasure of their owners. There are, indeed, regular markets, 
where slaves of this description are bought and sold ; and the 
value of a slave in the eye of an African purchaser, increases in 
proportion to his distance from his native kingdom ; for when 
slaves are only a few days' journey from the place of their nati- 
vity, they frequently effect their escape ; but when one or mora 
kingdoms intervene, escape being more difficult, they are more 
readily reconciled to their situation. On this account, the 
unhappy slave is frequently transferred from one dealer to 
another, untU he has lost all hopes of returning to his native 
kingdom. The slaves which are purchased by the Europeans on 
the coast are chiefly of this description ; a few of them are col- 
lected in the petty wars, hereafter to be described, which take 
place near the coast ; but by far the greater number are brought 
down in large caravans from the inland eountrifs, of which 
many are unknown even by name to the Europeans. The slaves 
which are thus brought from the interior may be divided into 
two distinct classes ; first, such ae were slaves from their birth, 
having been horn of enslaved mothers ; secondly, such as were 
bom free, but who afterwards, by whatever means, became slaves. 
Those of the first description are by far the most numerous ; for 

inBolvency, the domestic slaves are sometimeB seized upon by the creditora, 
and if the master cannot redeem them, tlicy are liable to be sold for payment 
of his debts. These are the only cases tliat I recollect, in which Uie d9iaeB& J 
^raUe to be sold, without any n 
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prisonors taken in war (at least such as arc takea in opim 
and declared war, when one kingdom avows hostilities against 
another), ana generally of this description. The comparatively 
small proportion of free people to the enslaved throughout 
Africa has already been noticed ; and it must be observed, 
that men of free condition have many advantages over the 
slaves, even in war time. They are in general better armed 
and well mounted, and cim either fight or escape with some 
hopes of suceeas ', but the slaves who have only their spears and 
bows, and of whom great numbers are loaded with baggage, 
become an easy prey. Thus, wlien Mansong, king of Bambarra, 
made war upon Kaarta (as I have related in a former pbapter), 
he took in one day nine hundred priaonora, of which number 
not more than seventy were free men. This account I received 
from Daman Jumma, who had thirty slaves at Kemmon, all of 
whom were made prisoners by Man.song. Again, when a free- 
man is taken prisoner, his friends will sometimes ransom 1 
by giving two slaves in exchange ; but when a slave is t&kei 
he has no hopes of such redemption. To thEise disadvai 
tages, it is to be added that the Slatees, who purchase slayes 
in the interior countries, and carry them down to the coast foB 
sale, constantly prefer such as have been in that condition of li 
from their infancy, well knowing that these have been acct 
tomed to hunger and fatigue, and are better able to sustain t 
hardships of a long and painful journey than free men ; 
on their reaching the coast, if no opjiortunity offers of selli 
them to advantage, they can easily be made to maintain thei 
selves by their labour, neither are they so apt to attempt mal 
ing their escape as those who have once tasted the blessings e 
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Slaves of the second description generally become aucli by 
one or other of the following causes: — 1. Captivity ; 2. Famine; 
3. Insolvency; 4. Crimea. A freeman may, by the established cus- 
toms of Africa, become a slave by being taken in war. War is, 
of ail others, the most j}roductive source, and was pmbably the 
origin of slavery ; for when one nation had taken from another 
a greater number of captives than could be exchanged on eij^ual 
terms, it ia natural to suppose that the conquerors, finding it 
inconvenient to maintain their prisoners, would compel them 
to labour ; at first, perhaps, only for their own support, but after- 
wards to support their masters. Be this as it may, it ia a known 
fact, that prisoners of war in Africa are the slaves of the con- 
querors ; and when the weak or unsucce-^stul warrior begs for 
mercy beneath the uplifted spear of his opponent, he gives up at 
the same time hia claim to liberty, and purchases hie life at the 
expense of his freedom. 

In a country divided into a thousand petty states, mostly 
independent and jealous of each uther, where every freeman is 
accTistomed to arms and fond of niihtary achievements ; where 
the youth, who has practised the bow and spear from his infancy, 
longs for nothing so much as an opportunity to display Lis 
valour, it is natural to imagine that wara frequently originate 
from very frivolous provocation. When one nation is more 
powerful than another, a pretext is seldom wanting for commenc- 
ing hostilities. Thus the war between Kajaaga and Kasson was 
occasioned by the detention of a fugitive slave ; that between 
Bambarra and Kaarta by the loss of a few cattle. Other cases of 
the same nature perpetually occur, in which the folly or mad 
ambition of their princes, and the zeal of their religious enthu- 
I BJast^ give fiill employment to the acytha Q£.^atiijgi^Whifl^^^^l 
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The wars of Africa are of two Idnda, which are distinguiahet 
by different appellations ; that apecies which bews the greatest » 
semblance to our European contests, is denominated killi, a word 
signifying "to call out," because such wars are openly avow 
and previously declared. Wars of this description in Africi 
commonly terminate, however, in the course of a single campaigi 
A battle is fought, the vanquished seldom think of rallyinj 
again ; the whole inhabitants "become panicstrucb, and the con- 
querors have only to bind the slaves, and carry oit' their plnnda 
and their victims. Such of the prisoners as, through age o 
firmity, are unable to endure fatigue, or are found unfit for sal« 
are considered as useless, and I have no doubt are frequently p 
to death. The same fate commonly awaits a chief^ or any oth* 
person who has taken a very distinguished part in the war. 
here it may be observed that, notwithstanding this extenninatinj 
system, it ia surprising to behold how soon an African town ii 
rebuilt and repeopled. The circumstance arises probably £ 
this, that their pitched battles are few, the weakest know t 
own situation, and seek safety in flight. "When their comit]; 
has been desolated, and their ruined towns and villages deaerb 
by the enemy, such of the inhabitants as have escaped the w 
and the didin, generally return, though with cautious steps, \ 
the place of their nativity ; for it seems to be the universal w 
of mankind to spend the evening of their days where they pasSQ 
their infancy. The poor Negro feels this desire in its full for 
To him no water is sweet hut what is drawn from his own fl 
and no tree has so cool and pleasant a shade as the tabba t 
of his native village. When war compels him to abandon \ 



* TLjs is i. large spreading tree {a species of stercuHa) i 
Beatang ia commonly placed. 
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delightful spot in which he first drew his hreath, and seek for 
safety in Home other kingdom, his time is spent in talking about 
the country of his ancestors ; and no sooner is peace restored, 
than he turua his back upon the land of strangers, rebuilds with 
haate his fallen walla, and exults to see the smoke ascend from 
his native village. 

The other species of African warfare is distinguished by the 
appellation of tegria, " plundering or stealing." It arises from a 
sort of hereditary feud which the inhabitants of one nation or 
district bear towards another. No immediate cause of hostility 
is assigned, or notice of attack given ; but the inhabitants of 
each watch every opportunity to plunder and distress the objects 
of their animosity by predatory excursions. These are very 
common, particularly about the beginning of the dry season, 
when tlie labour of the harvest is over, and provisions are plen- 
tiful. Schemes of vengeance are then meditated. The chief man 
surveys the number and activity of his vassals, as they brandish 
their spears at festivals, and, elated with his own importance, 
turns his whole thoughts towards revenging some depredation or 
insult, which either he or his ancestors may have received from 
a neighbouring state. 

Wars of this description are generally conducted with great 
secrecy. A few resolute individuals, headed by some person of 
enterprise and courage, march quietly through the woods, sur- 
prise in the night some unprotected village, and cany off 
the inhabitants and their effects before their neighbours can 
come to their assistance. One morning, during my stay at 
Karaalia, we were all much alarmed by a party of this kind. 
The king of Fooladoo's son, with five hundred horsemen, passed. 
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and OD the morning following plundered three towns belonging 
to Madigai, a powerfij chief in Jallonkadoo. 

The success of this expedition encouraged the governor of 
Bangassi, a town in Fooladoo, to make a second inroad upon 
another part of tlie same countrj'. Having assembled about two 
hundred of his people, he passed the river Kokoro in the night, 
and carried off a great number of prisoners. Several of the 
inhabitants who had escaped these attacks, were afterwards 
seized by the Mandingoes as they wandered about in the woods, 
or concealed themselves in the glens and strong places of the 
mountains. 

These plundering excuraions always produce speedy retalia- 
tion ; and when large parties Gannot be collected for this pur- 
pose, a few friends will combine together, and advance into th« ^ 
enemy's countiy, with a view to plunder, or carry off the inhabi^^ 
tants. A single individual has been known to take his bow aam 
(puver, and proceed in like manner, Such an attempt i 
doubtless in him an act of rashness ; hut when it is consider 
that in one of these predatory wars, he has probably 1 
deprived of his child, or his nearcat relation, his situation ti 
rather call for pity than censure. The poor sufferer, urged on h 
the feelings of domestic or pateraal attachment, and the ardou] 
of revenge, conceals himself among the bushes, until some younj 
or unarmed peraon passes by, lie then, tiger-like, springs upi 
his prey, di'ags his victim into the thicket, and in the i 
carries him off as a slave. 

When a Negro has, by means like these, once fallen into t 
hands of his enemies, he is either retained as the slave of t 
conqueror, or barttired into a distant kingdom; for an Aft 

^ euem^, ■«\W %el*ltim ^ve hita i 
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opportimity of lifting up hia liand against him at a future period. 
A conqueror commonly disposes of hia captives according to the 
rank which they held in their Dative kiigdom. Such of the 
domestic slaves as appear to be of a mild disposition, and par- 
ticularly the young women, are retjiined as his own Blaves. 
Others that display marks of discontent are ilisposed of in a 
distant country, and such of the freemen or slaves as have taken 
an active pait in the wax, are either sold to the Slatees, or put to 
death. War, therefore, is certainly the most general and most 
productive source of slavery, and the desolations of war often 
(but not always) produce the second cause of slavery, famine, 
in which case a freeman becomes a slave to avoid a greater 
calamity. 

Perhaps, by a philosophic and reflecting mind, death itself 
would scarcely be considered as a greater calamity than slavery ; 
but the poor Negro, when fainting with hunger, thinks like Esan 
of old : " Behold I am at the point to die, arwf what profit shall this 
UTtkrigM do to me?" There are many instances of free men 
voluntarily surrendering up their hberty to save their lives. 
During a great scarcity, which lasted for three years, in the 
countries of the Gambia, great numbers of people became slaves 
in this man Tier. Dr. Laidley assured rae, that at that time many 
free men came and begged with great earnestness to be put wpon 
his slave-chain, to save them from perisliing of hunger. Large 
families are very often exposed to absolute want ; and as the 
parents have almost unlimited authority over their children, it 
frequently happens, in all parts of Africa, that some of the latter 
are sold to purchase provisions for the rest of the family. When 
I was at Jarra, Daman Jumma pointed out to me Uiree young 
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related anotlier iiiatance wMuh 1 saw at Wonda, and I waa 
informed that in Fooladoo, at that time, it was a very commow 
pi'actice. j 

The third cause of slavery is insolvent/. Of all the ofi'enc^ 
(If insolvency may be ao called) to which the laws of AMes 
have aflxed the punishment of slavery, this is the most commona 
A Negro trader commonly contracts debts on some mercantilifl 
speculation, either from his neighbours, to purchase such articled 
as will sell to advantage in a distant market, or from thq 
European traders on the coast — payment to he made in a gives 
time. In both eases the situation of the adventurer is eicactljd 
the same, li he succeeds he may secure an independency, la 
he ia unsuccessful, his person and services are at the disposal <m 
another, for in Africa not only the effects of the insolvent, bufl 
even the insolvent himselij is sold to satisfy the lawful demandH 
of his creditors.* J 

The fourth cause above enumerated is tJui commission (M 
onm£3, on wMch the laws of the country affix slavery a£ a ^pvm^hm 
Tnent. In Africa, the only offences of this class are murden 

• When a Negro takes up goods on credit from any oftlic EuropeanB on thB 
const, and doesnot make payment at the time appointed, the European ia authoV 
rizad, by tlie laws of the country, to sei^o upon the debtor bimaelf, if he can find 
Mm; ur,ifhe cannot befound,ouanyperEonofhufaiDi1y; or,ui1helafltre80iv 
on any native of the same kingdom. The person thus seized on is detainea 
while his friends are sent in quest uf the debtor. When he is found, a meetiafl 
is called of the chief people of the place, and the debtor is compelled to ranBoJ 
hisfrieudby fiilSUinghiseogagementa. If heia unable to do this, his person M 
immediately secured and sent down to the coast, and the other released. If tU 
debtor cannotbofouad,thepersonseizedonisob1)gedtopay double the amoiid 
ofthe debt, or is himself sold into slavery. I was given to understand, howevnj 
Ibat this part otthe law is Beldomettfetcad. ^^^^H 



adultery, and witchcraft ; and I am happy to say that they did 
not appear to me to be commou. In uaaes of murder, I was in- 
formed that the nearest relation of the deceased had it in his power, 
after conviction, either to kill the offender with his own hand, 
or sell ^™ into slavery. When adultery occurs, it is generally 
left to the option of the person injured, either to sell the culprit, 
or accept such a ransom for him as he may think eq^uivalent to 
the injury he has sustained. By witchcraft is meant pretended 
magic, by which the lives or healths of persona are affected ; in 
other words, it is the administexing of poison. No trial for this 
offence, however, came under my ohservation while I was in 
Africa, and I therefore suppose that the crime and its punish- 
ment occur hut very seldom. 

When a freeman has become a slave by any one of the 
causes before mentioned, he generally continues so for life, and 
his chJl dren (if they are bom of an enslaved mother) are brought 
up in the same state of servitude. There are, however, a few 
instances of slaves obtaining their freedom, and sometimes even 
with the consent of their masters ; as by perf'orming some singu- 
lar piece of service, or by goii^ to battle, and bringing home two 
slaves as as a ransom ; but the common way of regaining freedom 
is by escape ; and when slaves have once set their minds on 
running away, they often succeed- Some of them wUi wait for 
years before an opportunity presents itself, and dui'ing that period 
show no signs of discontent. In general, it may be remarked, 
that slaves who come from a hilly countiy, and have been much 
accustomed to hunting and travel, are more apt to attempt their 
escape than such as are bom in a flat country, and have been 
employed in ciiltivating the land. 
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prevails in Africa, and it is evident, from its nature and extent, 
that it is a system of no modern date. It probably had its origin 
in the remote ages of antiquity, before the Mahomedans ex- 
plored a path across the desert. How far it is maintained and 
supported by the slave trafl&c, which for two hundred years the 
nations of Europe have carried on with the natives of the coast, 
it is neither within my province nor in my power to explain. 
If my sentiments should be required concerning the effect which 
a discontinuance of that commerce would produce on the man- 
ners of the natives, I should have no hesitation in observing, 
that, in the present unenlightened state of their minds, my 
opinion is, the effect would neither be so extensive or beneficial 
as many wise and worthy persons fondly expect. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Of gold-duit, and ihe manner in which it ia collected — Proeem of 
washing it — Its value in Afri&a — Of Ivory — Surprise of the 
Negroes at the eagemees of the Buropeane for this commodity — 
—Scattered teeth frequently picked up in the woods — Mode of 
hunting the elephant — Some reflections on the unimproved state of 
the emmti-y, etc. 

THOSE valuable commodities, gold and ivory (the next 
objects of our inquiry) have probably been found in Africa 
from the first ages of the world. They are reckoned among ita 
most important productions in the earliest records of ita history. 
It has been observed, that gold is seldom or never discovered, 
except in mountainom and barren, countries ; nature, it is said, 
thus making amends in one way for her penuriousneas in the 
other. This, however, ia not wholly true. Gold is found in 
considerable quantities throughout every part of Manding^a 
country which is indeed hilly, but cannot properly be called 
mowntainous, much less ba/rren. It ia also found in great plenty 
in Jallonkadoo (particularly about Boori), another hilly, but by 
no means an infertile country. It is remarkable that in the 
place last mentioned (Boori), which is situated about four days' 
journey to the south-west of Kamalia, the salt market ia often 
supplied, at the same time, with rock-salt from the Great Desert, 
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' distance from its source, being nearly the same ; and the dealew^^ 

in each, whether Moors from the north, or Negroes from tlie 
west, are invited thither by the same motives — that of bartering 
their salt for gold. 

The gold of Manding, so far as I could learn, is never fov 
in any matrix or vein, hut always in small grains, nearly in i 
pure state, from the size of a pin's head to that of a pea, acattere 
through a lai^ body of sand or clay ; and in this state it i 
called by the Mandingoes sanoo mMwio, " gold powder." It i 
however, extremely probable, by what I coidd learn of t 
situation of the ground, that most of it has originally t 
washed down by repeated torrents from the neighbourii^ h 
The manner in which it is collected is nearly as follows : — 

About tlie beginning of December, when the harvest ia ovM 
and the streams and torrents have greatly subsided, the Mansa, 
or chief man of the town, appoints a day to begin sa?ioo koo, 
"gold washing;" and the women are sure to have themselves 
in readiness by the time appointed. A hoe, or spade, for di^ng 
up tlie sand, two or three calabashes for washing it in, and a 
few quilla for containing the gold dust, are all the implements 
necessary for the purpose. Ou the morning of their depaxtm-e, 
a bullock is killed for the first day's entertainment, and a 
number of prayers and charms are used to ensure success ; for 
a failure on that day ia thought a bad omen. The Mansa of 
Kamalia, with fourteen of his people, wei'e, I remember, so 
much disappointed in their fijst day's washing, that very few 
of them had resolution to persevere, and the few that did had 
hut very indifferent success, whicii, indeed, is not much to be 
wondered at, for instead of opening some untried place, they 
continue to dig and wash in &e aamft ^.^t where they bad d 
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and washed for yeara, and where, of course, but few large grains 
could be left. 

Tile washing the aauda of the streams is by far the easiest 
way of obtaining the gold dust ; but in moat places tlie sands 
have heen so narrowly searched tefore, that unless the stream 
takes some new course, the gold is found hut in small quantities. 
While some of the party are busied in washing the sands, 
others employ themselves farther up the torrent, where the 
rapidity of the stream has carried away all the clay, sand, etc., 
and left nothing but small pebbles. The search among these 
ia a very troublesome task. I have aeen women who have had 
the skin worn off the tops of their fingers in this employment. 
Sometimes, however, they are rewarded by finding pieces of 
gold, which they call mnw Urro, " gold stones," that amply 
repay them for their trouble, A woman and her daughter, 
inhabitants of Kamalia, found in one day two pieces of tliis 
kind ; one of five drachms, and the other of three drachms 
weight But the most certain and profitable mode of washing 
is practised in the height of the dry season hy digging a deep 
pit, like a draw-well, near some hill which has previously been 
discovered to contain gold. The pit is dug with small spades 
or com hoea, and the eai^th is drawn up in large calabashes. 
As the N^roes dig through the different strata of clay or sand, 
a calabash or two of each is washed, by way of experiment; 
and in this manner the labourers proceed, until they come to a 
stratum containing gold, or until they are obstructed hy rocks 
or inundated by water. In general, when tliey come to a 
stratum of fine reddish sand, with small black specks therein, 
they find gold in some proportion or other, and send u^ laism. 
calabashes full of the sand, for the ■wo'me'a \o 'sa^'t Va^^'QPis^^' j 
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the pit is dug by the men, the gold is always washed by 1 
women, who are accustomed from their infancy to a simili 
operation, in separating the husks of com from the meal 

As I never descended into any of these pita, I cannot s 
in what manner they are worked under ground. Indeed, t 
situation in which I was placed, made it necessary for me 1 
be cautious not to inenr the suspicion of the natives, by e 
ing too far into the riches of their country ; but the mann 
separating the gold from the sand is very simple, and it 
quently performed by the women in the middle of the t 
for when the searchers return from the valleys in the ever 
they commonly bring with them each a calabash or two of 8 
to be washed by such of the females as remain at home, 
operation is simply as follows : — 

A portion of sand or clay (for gold is sometimea found ii 
brown coloured clay), is put into a large calabash, and i 
with a sufficient quantity of water. The woman whose ( 
it is, then sliakes the calabash in such a manner as to mix tJ 
sand and water together, and give the whole a rotatory motiq 
at first gently, but afterwards more quick, until a small porty 
of sand and water, at ever}' revolution, flies over the brim of t 
calabash. The sand thus separated is only the coarsest particlii 
mixed with a little muddy water. After the operation haa befl 
continued for some time, the sand is allowed to subside, ; 
the water poured off; a portion of coarse sand, which is i 
uppermost in the calabash, ia removed by the hand, and f 
water being added, the operation is repeated until the ■■ 
comes off almost pure. The woman now takes a second < 
bash, and shakes the sand and water gently from the c 
I, reserving thai ^lAion ol %MiA -^ hinh. ifl ) 
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bottom of the calabash, and which is moat likely to contain the 
gold. This small q^uantity is mixed with some pure water, and 
being moved about in the calabash, is carefully examined. If a 
few particles of gold are picked out, the contents of the other 
calabash are examined in the same manner ; but, in general, 
the party is well contented if she can obtain three or four 
grains from the contents of both calabasbea. Some women, 
however, by long practice, become so well acquainted with the 
nature of the sand, and the mode of washing it, that tliey will 
collect gold where others cannot find a single particle. The 
gold duat is kept iu quills, stopped up with cotton ; and the 
washers are fond of displaying a number of these quills in their 
hair. Generally speaking, if a person uses common diligence 
in a proper soil, it is supposed that as much gold may be col- 
lected by him in the course of the dry season as is equal to 
the value of two slaves. Thus simple is the process by wbich 
the Negroes obtain gold in Manding ; and it is evident from 
this account, that the co\mtry contains a considerable portion of 
this precious metal, for many of the smaller particles must 
necessarily escape the observation of the naked eye ; and as the 
natives generally search the sands of streams at a considerable 
distance from the hills, and consequently far removed from the 
joinea where the gold was originally produced, the labourers are 
sometimes but ill paid for their trouble. Minute particles only 
of this heavy metal can be carried by the current to any con- 
siderable distance ; the larger must remain deposited near 
the original source from whence they came. Were the gold- 
bearing streams to be traced to then- fountains, and the hiUs 
from whence they spring properly exandned, the sand in which 
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particles of a much larger size,* and even the small grains n 
be collected t-o considerable advantage by the use of quicksilvi 
and other improvements, witt wLicli the natives are at presei 
unacquainted. 

Part of this gold is converted into ornaments for the v 
but, in' general, these ornaments are more to be admired i 
their weight than their workmanship. They are massy i 
inconvenient, particularly the ear-iings, which are commonly a 
heavy as to pull down and lacerate the lobe of the ear ; to avoj 
which they are supported by a thong of red leather, ■ 
passea over the crown of the head from one ear to the c 
The necklace diaplaj-a greater fancy ; and the proper a 
ment of the different beads and plates of gold is the ] 
criterion of taste and elegance. When a lady of consequence J 
in full dress, her gold ornaments may be worth altogether f 
fifty to eighty pounds sterling. 

A small quantity of gold is likewise employed by the Slate 
in defraying the expenses of their journeys to and from 1 
coast ; but by far the greater proportion is annually carr 
away by the Moors in exchange for salt and other merdiandi 
During my stay at Kamalia, the gold collected by the differ 
traders at that place, for salt alone, was neaiiy equal to ( 
hundred and ninety-^ight pounds sterling ; and i 
but a small town, and not much resorted to by the i 

• I am infonuod that the gold mine, as it is called, in "WlcUowJ 
Ireland, which waa diacoverc'd in the year 1795, is near the top, and n 
the stoop slope of a mountain. Here pieces of gold of several o' 
were frequently found. What would have heen gold dust two miles bel] 
was here golden gravel — that is, eaeh grain was like a small pebble h 
Bad one piece was found wbict weig^tei^warV-j \wft\ft^-V«o o-iMM O 
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Moors, this quantity must have borne a very small proportion to 
the gold colleoted at Kancaba, Kancaree, and some other lai^e 
towns. The value of salt in this part of Africa is very great. 
One slab, about two feet and a half in length, fourteen inches in 
breadth, and two inches in thickness, will sometimes aell for 
about two pounds ten shillings sterling, and from one pound 
fifteen shillings to two pounds may be considered as the com- 
mon price. Four of these slabs are considered aa a load for an 
asB, and sLx for a bullock. The value of European merchandise 
in Manding varies very much, according to the supply from the 
coast, or the dread of war in the country ; but the return for 
such articles is commonly made in slaves. The price of a prime 
slave when I was at Kamalia, was from nine to tioelve min- 
kallies, and European commodities had then nearly the following 
value — 

18 gun tlints, 

48 leaves of tobacco, 

20 charges of gunpowder, f 

A cntlaas, 

A musket from three to four minkalliea. 

The produce of the country, and the different necessaries of 
life, when exchanged for gold, sold as follows — 

Common provisions tor one day, the weight of one tedee-Mesi 
(a black bean, six of which make the weight of one minkalli) — 
a chicken, one teelee-kissi — a sheep, three teeiee-kisai — a bullock, 
one minkalli— a horse, from ten to seventeen minkalUes. 

The Negroes weigh the gold in small balances, which they 
always carry about them. They make no difference in point c 
value, between gold dust and wrought gold. In bartering c 
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weighs it with hia own tedee-kissi These beans are sometitaeo 
fraudulently soaked in Shea-butter, to make them heavy ; and I 
once saw a pebble ground exactly into the form of one of them.jj 
but such practices are not very common. 

Having now related the substance of what occurs to mfi 
recollection conceiiung the African mode of obtaining gold froiri 
the earth, and its value in bartier, I proceed to the nest articlfljl 
of which I proposed to treat, namely ivory. 

Nothing creates a greater surprise among the Negroes on tin 
sea coast, than the eagerness displayed by the European tradenj 
to procure elephants' teeth ; it being exceedingly difficult i 
make them comprehend to what use it is applied. AlthonglSl 
they are shown knives with ivory hafts, combs, and toys of tb( 
same material, and are convinced that the ivory thus manu^ 
factured was originally parts of a tooth, they are not satisfied! 
They suspect that this commodity is more frequently convei 
in Europe to purposes of far greater importance ; the true natu 
of which is studiously concealed from them, lest the price c 
ivory should be enhanced. They cannot, they say, easDy peM 
suade themselves, that ships would be built, and voya^ 
undertaken, to procure an article which had no other value thai 
that of furnishing handles to knives, etc., when pieces of woo< 
would answer the purpose equally well. 

Elephants are very numerous in the interior of Africa, bul 
they appear to be a distinct species from those found in Asisj 
Blumenbach, in his figures of objects of natural histoiy, ] 
given good drawings of a grinder of each ; and the variation i 
evident M. Cuvier also has given in the Magazin Ev/yifclo- 
pedique, a clear account of the difference between them. As I 
aever^ ezomined the Asisdo dgpha&V \ bwa ahaam -Kitli 
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refer to those writeta, than advance this as an opinion of my 
own. It lias been said that the African elephant is of a leas 
docile nature than the Asiatic, and incapable nf being tamed. 
The Negroes certainly do not at present tame them ; but when 
we consider that the Carthaginians had always tame elephants 
in tlieir annies, and actually transported some of them to Italy 
in the course of the Punic wars, it seema more likely that they 
should have poaaeased the art of taming their own elephants, 
than have submitted to the expense of bringing such vaat 
animala from Asia, Perhaps the barbarous practice of hunting 
the African elephants for the aake of their teeth, has rendered 
them more untractable and savage than they were found to he 
in former times. 

The greater part of the ivory which ia sold on the Gambia 
and Senegal rivers is brought from the interior countiy. The 
lands towai'ds the coast are too swampy, and too much intei> 
seated with creeks and rivei's, for so bulky an animal as the 
elephant to travel through, without being discovered ; and when 
once the natives discern the marks of his feet in the earth, the 
whole village ia np in arms. The thoughts of feasting on his 
i8esh, making sandals of his hide, and selling tlie teeth to the 
Europeans, inspire every one with courage ; and the animal sel- 
dom escapes from his pursuers : but in the plains of Bambarra 
and Kaatta, and the extensive wilds of Jallonkadoo, the elephants 
are very numerous ; and, from the great scarcity of gunpowder 
'in those districts, they are leas annoyed by the natives. 

Scattered teeth are frequently picked up in the woods, and tra- 
vellers are very diligent in looking for them. It is a common prac- 
tice with the elephant to thrnat oia of such 
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the country where the soil is shallow. These Imshes he easily 
overtums, and feeds on the roots, which are in general more 
tender and juicy than the hard woody hranehes or the foliage ; 
but when the teeth are partly decayed by age, and the roots 
more firmly fixed, the great exertions of the animal in this prac- 
tice frequently causes them to break short. At Kamalia I saw 
two teeth, one a very large one^ which were found in the woods, 
and which were evidently broken off in this manner. Indeed, it 
is difficiilt otherwise to account for such a large proportion of 
broken ivoiy as is daily offered for sale at the different factories ; 
for when the elephant is killed in hunting, unless he dashes him- 
self over a precipice, the teeth are always extracted entire. 

There are certain seasons of the year when the elephants 
collect into large herds, and traverse the cotmtry in quest of food 
or water ; and aa all that part of the country to the north of the 
Niger is destitute of rivers, whenever the pools in the woods are ■ 
dried up, the elephants approach towards the banks of that river. I 
Here they continue until the commencement of the rainy season,- ' 
in the months of June or July ; and during this time they aie 
much hunted by such of the Bambarnms as have gunpowder to ■ 
spare. The elephant-hunters seldom go out singly ; a party ofe , 
four or 6ve join together ; and having each furnished himself ' 
with powder and ball, and a quantity of corn-meal in a leathec^l 
bag, sufficient for five or six days' provision, they enter the moa^j 
unfrequented parts of the wood, and examine with great care i 
everything that can lead to the discovery of the elephants. la* 
this pursuit, notwithstanding the bulk of the animal, veiy gre^g 
nicety of observation is required. The broken branches, i3hM 
scattered dung of the animal, and the marks of his feet, are carjl 
fn}}y iaspeeted ; ttnd many of the hunters have, by i'Pt^H^B 
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perieuce and attentive obsei'vation, become so expert in their 
search, that as soon as they observe the footmarks of an elephant, 
they will tell almost to a cei-tainty at what time it passed, and at 
what distance it will be found. 

When they discover a herd of elephants, they follow them at 
a distance, until they perceive some one stray from the rest, and 
come into such a situation as to be fired at with advantage, The 
hunters then approach with gi'eat caution, creeping amongst the 
long grass until they have got near enougli to be sure of their aim. 
They then dischaige all their pieces at onee, and throw them- 
selves on their faces among the grass. The wounded elephant 
immediately applies his trunk to the different woiinda, but being 
unable to extract the balls, and seeing nobody near him, becomes 
quite furious, and runs about amongst the bushes, until by 
fatigue and loss of blood he has exhausted himself, and affords 
the hunters an opportunity of firing a second time at him, by 
which he is generally brought to the ground. 

The skin is now taken off, and extended on the ground with 
pegs to dry ; and sueh parts of the flesh as are most esteemed, 
are cut up into thin slices and dried in tlie sun, to serve for pro- 
visions on some future occasion. The teeth are struck out with 
a light hatfihet, which the hunters always carry along with them ; 
not only for that purpose, but also to enable them to cut down 
such trees as contain honey ; for though they carry with them 
only five or six days' provisions, they will remain in the woods 
for months if they are auccessfitl, and support themselvea upon 
the flesh of such elephants as they kill, and wild honey. 

The ivory thus collected is seldom brought down to the coast 
by the hunters themselves. They dispose of it to tlie itinerant 
i, who come annually from the coast with i 
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aamimiitioQ to purchase this valuable conmiodity. Some uf 
these merchants will collect ivory in the course of one season, 
sufficient to load four or ftve asses. A gi'eat quantity of ivory is 
likewise brought from the interior by the slave cofBes ; there are, 
however, some Slatees of the Mahomedan persuasion, who, from 
motives of religion, will not deal in ivory, nor eat of the flesh of 
the elephant, unless it has been killed with a spear. 

The quantity of ivory collected in this part of Africa is not 
so great, nor are the teeth in general so laige as in the countriea 
nearer the line ; few of them weigh more than eighty or one 
hundred pounds ; and upon an average, a bar of European mer- 
chandise may be reckoned as the price of a pound of ivory. 

1 have now, 1 trust, in this and the preceding chapters, 
explained with sufficient minuteness the natm'C and extent of 
the commercial connection which at present prevails, and has 
long subsisted, between the Negro natives of those parts of Africa 
which T visited, and the nations of Europe ; and it appears that 
slaves, gold, and ivory, together with the few articles enumerated I 
in the beginning of my work, viz., hees-wax and honey, hides, M 
gums, and dye-woods, constitute the whole catalogue of exporb-« 
able commodities. Other productions, however, have been inei- 1 
dentally noticed as the growth of Africa ; such as grain of« 
different kinds, tobacco, indigo, cotton-wool, and perhaps a few J 
others ; but all of these (which can only he obtained by cultivar 
tion and labour), the natives raise sufficient only for their own J 
immediate expenditure ; nor under the present system of theif'S 
laws, manners, trade, and government, can anything farther hfta 
expected from them. It cannot, however, admit of a doubt, that " 
all the rich and valuable productions, both of the East and West 
^11^08^ aai^ Baaily be natqwlized and brooght to the vlmtf^ 
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perfection in the tropical parts of this immense continent. 
Nothing is wanting to thia end but example, to enlighten the 
minds of the natives, and instructiomto enable them to direct 
their induatry to proper objects. It was not possible for me to 
behold the wonderful fertility of the soil, the vast herds of cattle, 
proper both for labour and food, and a. variety of other circum- 
stances favourable to colonization and agriculture — and reflectt 
withaJ, on the means which presented themselves of a vast inland 
navigation, without lamenting that a country so abundantly gifted 
and favoured by nature, should remain in its present savage and i 
neglected state. Much more did I lament that a people of man- 
ners and disposition ao gentle and benevolent, should either be 
left as they now are, immersed in the gross and uncomfortable 
blindness of pagan superstition, or permitted to become converts 
to a system of bigotry and fanaticism, which, without enlighten- 
ing the mind, often debases the heart On this subject many 
observations might be made ; but the reader will probably think 
that I have already digressed too largely, and I now. therefore, 
return to my situation at Kamalia. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TransaciioTia at Kamalia resumed — Arabic manuseripta in use 
tk6 MaJtomedan Negroes — Refieciio-ns concerning the coi 
and education of ihe Negro children — Return of the i 
ienefactor. Ear/a — Further account of the purchase and treaUi 
meni of slaves — Fast ofShamadan, how observed by the Negroeam 
— Avihoi'a anxiety for tlte day of departure — The caravan sett 
out — Account of it on its departure, and proceedings on the n 
Until its arrival at Kinytakooro. 



THE schoolmaster, to whose care T was eutnisteil during the I 
absence of Karfa, was a man of a mild disposition and I 
gentle manners ; Ma name was Fanltooma ; and although he-V 
himself adhered strictly to the religion of Mahomet, ha was byB 
no means intolerant in his principles towards others who differed i 
from hira. He spent much of his time in reading ; and teaching I 
appeared to be hia pleasure, as well as employment. His school I 
consisted of seventeen boys, most of whom were sons of Kafirs,! 
and two girls, one of whom was Karfa'a own daughter. The girls'l 
received their instructions in the day-time, but tlie boys alwaysij 
had their lessons by the light of a laige fire before daybreat^ and I 
again late in the evening ; for being considered, during theirl 
scholarship, as the domestic slaves of the master, they i 
employed in planting com, bringing fire-wood, and in other ser 
vile offices through the day. 
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Exclusive of the Koran, and a book or two of conmientariea 
thereon, the schoolmaster possessed a variety of manuscripts, 
which had paitly been purchased from the trading Mooi's, and 
partly borrowed fi'om Bushreens in the neighbourhood, and 
copied with great care. Other manuscripts had been produced 
to me at different places m the course of my journey, and on re- 
counting those I had before seen, aud those which were now 
shown to me, and interrogating the schoolmaster on the subject, 
I discovered that the Negroes are in possession (among others) 
of an Arabic version of the Pentateuch of Moses, which tbey 
call Taurda la Moosa. This is so highly esteemed, that it is 
often sold for the value of one prime slave. They have likewise 
a version of the Psalms of David (Zahora, Dawidi) . And, lastly, 
the book of laaiah, which tbey call Lingedi la Isa, and it is in 
very high esteem. I suspect, indeed, that in all these copies, 
there are interpolations of some of the peculiai- tenets of Maho- 
met ; for I could distinguish in many passages the name of the 
Prophet It is possible, however, that this circumstance nugbt 
otherwise have been accounted for, if my knowledge of the 
Arabic had been more extensive. By means of those books, 
many of the converted Negroes have acquii-ed an acc[naintance 
with some of the remarkable events recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, The account of our first parents ; the death of Abel ; 
the deluge ; the lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; the story 
of Joseph and Lis brethren ; the history of Moses, David, Solo- 
mon, etc. All these have been related to me in the Mandingn 
language, with tolerable exactness, by different people, and my 
surprise was not greater on hearing these accounts from the lipe 
of the Negroes, than theii-s, on fiudii^ that I was already ac- 
qoajntedwitb them ; for although the Negroea in general have 
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a verj' great idea pf the ■wealth and power of the Europeans, 1 1 
am afraid that the Mahomedan eonverts among them think biit.l 
very lightly of our superior attainments in religious knowledge. J 
The white traders in the maritime districts take no pains toJ 
counteract this unhappy prejudice ; always performing theirJ 
own devotions in secret, and seldom condescending to c 
with tlie Ne^es in a friendly and instructive manner. To me^ 1 
therefore, it was not so much the subject of wonder as matter of I 
regret, to observe, that ■while the superstition of Mahomet baa, I 
in this manner, scattered a few faint beams of learning among I 
these poor people, the precious light of Christianity is all 
excluded, I could not but lament that, although the coast of 1 
Africa baa now been known aud frequented by the Europeans I 
for more than two hundred years, yet the- Negroes still remain -I 
entire strangers to the doctrines of our holy rebgion. We are I 
anxious to draw from obscurity the opinions and records of anti-fl 
quity, the beauties of Arabian and Asiatic literature, etc. ; bntV 
while our libraries are thus stored with the learning of various^ 
countries, we distribute, with a parsimonious hand, the blessinpisJ 
of religious truth to the benighted nations of the earth. TheT 
natives of Asia derive but little advantage in this respect froiQ 
an intercourse with us ; and even the poor Africans, whom t 
aflect to consider as barbarians, look upon us, I fear, as Httl 
better than a race of formidable but ignorant heathens. Whel 
I produced Richardson's Arabic Grammar to some Slatees on t 
(Jambia, they were astonished to think that any European sboi 
imderstand and write the sacred language of their religion, 
first they suspected that it might have been written by aomi 
the slaves carried from the coast ; but on a closer examinationj 
tiiey were aatiafied that no Buslireen could write such beauti 
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Arabic ; and one of them offered to give nie an ass, and sixteen 
bars of goods, if I would part with the book. Perhaps, a short 
and easy introduction to Christianity, such ae is found in some 
of the catechisms for children, elegantly printed in Arabic, and 
distributed on different parts of the coast, might have a wonder- 
ful effect. The expense would bu hut trilling ; cuiioaity would 
induce many to read it ; and the evident superiority wliich it 
would possess over their present manuscripts, both in point of 
elegance and cheapness, might at last obtain it a place among 
the school-books of Africa. 

The reflections which I have thus ventured to submit to my 
readers on this impoitant subject, naturally suggested themselves 
to my mind on perceiving the encouragement which was thus 
given to learning (such as it is) in many parts of Africa, I have 
observed that the pupils at Kamalia were, most of them, tlje 
children of Pagans ; their parents, therefore, could have had no 
predilection for the doctrines of Mahomet. Their aim was their 
children's improvement ; and if a more enlightened system had 
presented itself, it would probably have been preferred. The 
children, too, wanted not a spirit of emulation, which it is the 
aim of the tutor to encourage. When any one of them has read 
through the Koran, and performed a certain number of public 
prayers, a feaat is prepared by the schoolmaster, and the scholar 
undeigoes an examination, or (in European terms) takes out his 
degree. I attended at three different inaugurations of tliis sort, 
and heard with pleasure the distinct and intelligent answers 
which the scholars frequently gave to the Bushceens who aasemr 
bled on those occasions, and acted as examiners. When the 
Bushreens had satisfied themselves respecting the learning and 
abiHties of the scholar, the last page of the Koran -was, pat into 
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Lis hand, and he waa desired to read it aloud ; after the boy had 
flniahed thia lesson, he pressed the paper against his forehead, 
and pronounced the word Amen; upon which all the Bushreens 
rose, and shaking liim cordially by tlie hand, bestowed upon him 
the title of Bushreeu. 

When a scholar has nndei^one this examination, his parents 
are informed that he has completed his education, and that it is 
incumbent on them to redeem their eon, by giving to the school- 
master a slave, or the price of a slave, in exchange, which is 
always done, if the parents can afford to do it ; if not, the boy 
remains the domestic slave of the schoolmaster until he can, by 
his own industry, collect goods sufficient to ransom himself, 

About a week after the depaiture of Karfa, three Moors 
arrived at Kamalia, with a considerable quantity of salt and 
other merchandise, which they had obtained on credit from a 
merchant of Fezzan, who had lately anived at Kancaba. Their 
engagement was to pay him hie price when the goods were sold, 
which they expected would be in the course of a month. Beii^ 
rigid Bushreens, they were aeconimodated with two of Ear&'s 
huts, and sold their goods to very gieat advantage. 

On the 24th of January, Karfa returned to Kamalia with a 
number of people, and thirteen prime slaves which he had pur^ 
chased. He likewise brought with him a young girl whom he had 
married at Kancaba, as his fourth wife, and had given her parents 
three prime slaves for her. She was kindly received at the door 
of the baloon by Karfa's other wives, who conducted their 
acquaintance and copartner into one of tlie best huts, which 
had caused to be swept and whitewashed on purpose to 
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* Tbe Negroes whitewasti their huta 'nith a mixture of bone aahee ao^ 
water, to nhicL is conuoonl; aided a little gum. 
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My clothes were by this time become so very ra^ed, that 
1 was almost ashamed to appear out of doora ; but Karfa, on the 
day after Ids arrival, generoitaiy presented me with such a 
giirment and trousers as are commonly worn in the country. 

The slaves wlueh Karfa had brought witli him were all of 
them prisoners of war ; they had been taken by the Bambarran 
army iu the kingdoms of Wassela and Kaarts, and carried to 
Sego, where some of them had remained three years in irons. 
From Sego they were sent, in company with a number of other 
captives, up the Niyer in two lai^ canoes, and offered for sale 
at Yamina, Bammakou, and Kancaba, at which places the greater 
number of the captives were bartered for gold dust, and the re- 
mainder sent forward to Kankaree. 

Eleven of them confessed to me that they had been slaves 
From their infancy ; but the other two refused to give any account 
of their former condition. They were all very inquisitive ; but 
they viewed me at tirat with looks of horror, and repeatedly 
asked if my countrymen were cannibals. They were veiy 
desirous to know what became of the slaves after they had 
crossed the salt water. I told them that they were employed in 
cultivating the land, but they would not believe me ; and one of 
them, putting his hand upon the ground, said, with great simpli- 
city, " Have you reaUy got such ground as this to set your feet 
upon ■? " A deeply-rooted idea that the whites purchase Negroes 
for the purpose of devouring them, or of selling them to others, 
that they may be devoured hereafter, naturally makes the slaves 
contemplate a journey towards the coast ivith great terror, inso- 
much that the Slatees are forced to keep them constantly in 
irons, and watch them very closely to prevent their escape. 
B ^nmpnly secured by putting the right lea 
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the left of anotiier into the same pair of fetters. By supportin 
the fetters with a Btring, they can walk, though very sloTdll 
Every four slaves are likewise fastened together by the ned 
with a stmng rope of twisted thongs ; and in the night an addi 
tional pair of fetters is put on their hands, and sometimes a JigU 
iron chain passed round their necks. 

Such of them as eviuce marks of discontent^ are secured in a 
different manner. A thick billet of wood is cut about three feet 
long, and a smooth notch being made upon one side of it^ t 
ankle of the slave is bolted to the smooth part by means of 4 
strong iron staple, one prong of which passes on each side of tJ 
ankle. AU these fetters and holts are made from native i 
in the present case they were put on by the blacksmith ss 
as the slaves arrived from Kancaba, and were not taken off unis 
the morning on which the coffle departed for Gambia. 

In other respects, the treatment of the slaves during thai 
stay at Kamaha was far fiom being harsh or cruel. They v 
led out in their fetters every morning to the shade of tbe ti 
rind tree, where they were encouraged to play at games of has 
and sing diverting songs, to keep up their spirits ; for thoi 
some of them sustained the hardships of their situation ' 
amazing fortitude, the greater part were very much dejected, a 
would sit all day in a sort of sullen melancholy, with their eyes 
fixed upon the ground. In the eveiung their irons were examined 
and their hand fetters put on, after which they were conduct 
into two large huts, where they were guarded during the i 
by Karfa's domestic slaves. But notwithstanding aU this, abt 
a week after their arrival, one of the slaves had the address 1 
procure a small knife, with which he opened the rings of his 
fetters, cut the rope, and made hia sscape ; more of them would 
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probably liave got off bad tbey assisted each other ; but the slave 
no sooner found himself at liberty than he refused to stop and 
assist in breaking the chain which was fastened round the necks 
of his companions. 

JjB all the Slatees and slaves belonging to the coffle were now 
assembled, eitlier at Karaalia or some of the neighbouring villages, 
it might have been expected tliat we should have set out inune- 
diately for Gambia ; but though the day of our departure was 
frequently fixed, it was always found expedient to change it. 
Some of the people had not prepared their dry provisions ; others 
bad gone to visit their relations, or collect some trifling debts ; 
and, last of all, it was necessary to consult whether the day 
would be a lucky ona On account of one of these, or other stuib 
causes, our departure was put off day after day until the month 
of February was far advanced, after which all the Slatees agreed 
to remain in their present quarters until the fast moon was over. 
And here I may reruark, that loss of time is an object of no great 
importance in the eyes of a Negro. K he has anything of con- 
sequence to perform, it is a matter of indiJference to him whether , 
he does it to-day or to-morrow, or a month or two heuce ; so long 
as he can spend the present moment with any degree of comfort, 
he gives himself very little concern about the future. 

The fast of Ebamadan was observed with great strictness by 
all the Bushreens ; but iustead of compelling me to follow their 
example, as the Moors did on a aunilar occasion, Karfa told me 
that I was at liberty to purene my own inclination. In order, 
however, to manifest a respect for their religious opinions, I 
voluntarily fasted three days, which was thought sufficient to 
screen me from the reproachful epithet of Kafir, During the 
fast, ^ the Slatees belonging to the cofle assembled every mom- 
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ing in Karfa's house, where the schoolmaster read to them somaj 
religious leason from a large folio volume, the author of which J 
was an Arab, of the name of Sh^ifa. In the evening, such of ths^ 
women as had embraced Mahomedanism assembled and saidl 
their prayers publicly at the Miaura. They were all dressed inl 
white, and went through the different prostrations prescribed hyM 
their religion with becoming solemnity. Indeed, during thai 
whole fast of Ehamadan, the Negroes behaved themselves witi 
the greatest meetnesa and humility, forming a striking c 
to the savage intolerance and brutal bigotiy which at this period 1 
characterise the Moors. 

When the fast month was almost at an end, the BuahreensJ 
assembled at the Misura, to wateh for the appearance of the new 
moon ; but the evening being rather cloudy, they were for some^ 
time disappointed, and a number of them had gone home with al 
resolution to fast another day, when on a sudden this delightfiiW 
object showed her sharp horns from behind a cloud, and i 
welcomed with the clapping of hands, beating of dmms, firinj 
muskets, and other marks of rejoicing. As this moon is reckonedf 
extremely lucky, Karfa gave orders that all the people belongi 
to the coffle should immediately pack up their dry provisiom 
and hold themselves in readiness ; and on the 16th of April, thol 
Slateea held a consultation, and fixed on the 19th of the aamefl 
month as the day on which the coffle should depart from Kamalia. I 
This resolution freed me from much mieasiness ; for our de- 
parture had already been so long defeiTed, that I was apprehenaiv* 
it might still be put off imtil the commencement of the rainy^ 
season ; and although Karfa behaved towards me with the greatest'fl 
kindness, I found my situation very unpleasant. The Slateee 
were unfriendly to me, and th etaadiag Mooib. yrbo •were »t-tl 
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time at Ramalia, continued to plot miscliief gainst me from the 
first day of their arrival. Under these circumstances, 1 reflected 
that my life in a great measuTe depended on the good opinion of 
an individual who was daily hearing malicioua stories concerning 
the Europeans ; and I could hardly expect that he would always 
judge with impartiality between me and his couatiymen. Time 
had, indeed, reconciled me, in some degree, to their mode of life, 
and a smoky hut or a scanty supper gave me no great uneasiness ; 
but I became at last wearied out with a constant state of alarm 
and anxiety, and felt a painful longing for the manifold bless- 
ings of civilized society. 

On the morning of the 17th, a circumstance occurred which 
wrought a considerable change in my favour. The three trading 
Moors who had lodged under Karfa's protection ever since their 
arrival at Kamalia, and had gained the esteem of all the Buah- 
reena by an appearance of great sanctity, suddenly packed up 
their effects, and, without once thanking Karfa for hia kindness 
towards them, marched over the hills to Bala, Every one was 
astonished at this unexpected removal, but the affair was cleared 
up in the evening by the arrival of the Fezzan merchant from 
Kaucaba (mentioned in p. 290), who assured Karfa that these 
Moors had borrowed all their salt and goods from him, and had 
sent for him to come to Kamalia and receive payment. When 
he was told that they had fled to the westward, he wiped a tear 
from each eye with the sleeve of his cloak and exclaimed, 
" These shirrukas (robbers) are Mahomedans, but they are not 
men ; they have robbed me of two hundred minkallies." From 
this merchant I received information of the capture of our 
Mediterranean convoy by the French, in October 1795. 
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at length arrived, and the Slatees having taken the irons from 
their slaves, assembled with them at the door of Karfa's house, 
where the bundles were all tied up, and every one had his load 
assigned him. The cnffle, on its departure from Kamalia, con- 
sisted of twenty-seven slaves for sale, the property of Karfa and 
four other Slafees ; but we were afterwards joined by five at 
Marraboo, and three at Bala, making in all thirty-live slaves. 
The free men were fourteen in number, but most of them had 
one or two wives and some domestic slaves, and the school- 
master, who was now upon his return for Woradoo, the place ctf 
his nativity, took with him eight of his scholars, so that thff 
number of free people and domeBtic slaves amounted to thirty- 
eight, and the whole amount of the coffle was seventy-three. 
Among the free men were six JiUi keas (singing men), whose 
musical talents were frequently exerted either to divert onr 
fatigue, or obtain us a welcome from strangers. When we de- 
parted from Kamalia we were followed for about half a mile by 
most of the inhabitants of the town, some of them crying and othera 
shaking hands with their relations who were now about to leave 
them ; and when we had gained a piece of rising ground, from 
which we had a view of Kamalia, all the people belonging to the 
coffle were ordered to sit down in one place, with their faces 
towards the west, and the townspeople were desired to sit down 
in another place with their faces towaids Kamalia. In this 
situation the schoolmaster, with two of the principal Slateec^ 
having taken then- places between the two parties, pronoimoed a 
long and solemn prayer ; after which they walked three timed 
round the eofile, making an impression on the gmund with tha 
ends of their spears, and muttering something by way of charm. 
■When this ceremony was ended, all the people belongin] 
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coffle sprang up, and without taking a formal farewell of their 
friends, set forwards. As many of the slaves bad remained for 
years in irons, the sudden exertion of walking quick with heavy 
loads upon their heads, occasioned spasmodic contractions of their 
legs, and we had not proceeded above a mile, before it was found 
necessary to take two of them from the rope, and allow them to 
walk more slowly until We reached Marraboo, a walled .village, 
where some people were waiting to join the coffle. Here we 
stopped about two hours to allow the strangers time to pack up 
their provisions, and then continued our route to Bala, which 
town we reached about four in the afternoon. The inhabitants 
of Bala, at thia season of the year, subsist chiefly on fish, which 
they take in great plenty from the streams in the neighbourhood. 
We remained here until the afternoon of the next day, the 20th, 
when we proceeded to Wommbang, the frontier village of Man- 
ding towards Jalloukadoo. As we proposed shortly to enter the 
JaUouka wilderness, the people of this village fumiahed us with 
great plenty of provisions ; and on the morning of the 21st we 
entered the woods to the westward of Wommbang. After having 
travelled some little way, a consultation was held whether we 
should continue our route through the wilderness, or save one 
day's provisions by goiug to Kinytakooro, a town in Jallonkadoo. 
After debating the matter for some time, it was agreed that we 
should take the road for Kinytakooro ; but as that town was a 
long day's journey distant, it was necessaiy to take some refresh- 
ment. Accordiogly, every person opened hia provision-bag, and 
brought a handful or two of meal to the place where Karfa and 
the Slatees were sitting. When every one had brought his quota, 
and the whole was properly arranged in small gourd shells, the 
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was, that God and the holy Prophet might preserve us from 
robbers and all bad people, that our provisions might never fail 
Tia, nor OUT Umba become fatigued. Thia ceremony being ended, 
every one partook of the meal, and diank a little water ; after 
which we set forward (rather running than walking) until we 
came to the river Kokoro, a branch of the Senegal, where we 
halted about ten minutes. The banks of this river are very high ; 
and from the grass and brushwood which had been left by the 
stream, it was evident that at this place the water had risen more 
than twenty feet perpendicular during the rainy season. At this 
time it was only a small stream, such as would turn a miU, swann- 
ing with fish ; and on account of the number of crocodiles, and the 
danger of being carried past the ford by the force of the strettm 
in the rainy season, it is called Kokoro (dangerous). From this 
place wo continued to travel with the greatest expedition, and in 
the afternoon crossed two small branches of the Kokoro. About 
sunset we came in sight of Kinytakooro, a considerable town, 
nearly square, situated in the middle of a large and well-culti- 
vated plain. Before we entered the town we halted, until the 
people who bad fallen behind came up. During this day's travel* 
two slaves, a woman and a girl belonging to a Slates of Balst i 
were so much fatigued that they could not keep up with UiB-j 
cofile ; they were severely whipped, and dragged along antil'J 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, when they were both affeetfiu 
with vomiting, by which it was discovered that they had eofw' 
clay. This practice is by no means uncommon amongst Uwj 
Negroes ; but whether it arises from a vitiated appetite, or frontj 
a settled intention to destroy themselves, I cannot affirm. Thefj 
were permitted to lie down in the woods, and three people IM 
mained with them until they had rested themsdvea ; twI-.^flBl 
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did not arrive at the town until past midnight, and were then so 
much exhausted that the Slatce gave up all thoughts of taking 
them across the woods in their jiresent condition, and determined 
to return with thera to Bala, and wait for another opportunity. 

As thja was the first town beyond the limits of Manding, 
greater etiquette than usual was observed. Every person was 
ordered to keep in his proper sta,tion, and we marched towards 
the town in a sort of procession, nearly as follows. In front, five 
or six singing men, all of them belonging to the coifle ; these 
were followed by the other free people ; then came the slaves, 
fastened in the usual way by a rope round their necks, four of 
them to a rope, and a man with a spear between each four ; after 
them came the domestic slave.s, and in the rear the women of 
free condition, wives of the Slateea, etc. In tliis manner we pr<>- 
ceeded until we came within a hundred yards of the gate, when 
the singing men began a loud song, well calculated to flatter the 
vanity of the inhabitants, by extollii^ their known hospitality to 
strangers, and their particular friendship for tlie Mandingoes. 
When we entered the to\vn we proceeded to the Bentang, where 
the people gathered round us to hear our denUgi (histor)') ; this 
was related publicly by two of the singing men ; they enume- 
rated every little circumstance which had happened to the coifle, 
beginning with the events of the present day, and relating every- 
thing in a backward series, until they reached Kamalia. When 
this history was ended, the master of the town gave tliem a small 
present, and aU the people of the coffle, both free and enslaved, 
were invited by some person or other, and accommodated with 
lodging and provisions for the night. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Ths eoffle crosses the Jallonka wilderness — Miserable fate of one of the 
female slaves — Arnve» at Saoseta — Proceeds to Manna — Soma 
account of the Jdttonkas — Crosses the main stream of the Sene- 
i/al^Bridye of a singular construction — Arrives at MalacoUa 
— Bemarlcable conduct of the king of the Jaloffs. 



WE continued at Kinytakooro until noon of the 22d of April, 
when we removed to a village about seven miles to 
the westward, the inhabitants of which, being apprehensive of 
hostilities from the Foulahs of Fooladoo, were at this time 
employed in constructing small temporary huts among the rock% 
on the side of a high hill close to the vUlaga The situation waB 1 
almost impregnable, being everywhere surroimded with higk I 
precipices, except on the eastern side, where the natives had 1^ I 
a paihway sufficient to allow one person at a time to ascend. J 
Upon the brow of the hill, immediately over this path, I observied- J 
several heaps of large loose stones, which the people told TOXTa 
were intended to be ihrown down upon the Foulahs if thq^J 
should attempt the hill. 4 

At daybreak, on the 23d, we departed from this village, end'l 
entered the JaUonka wildemeBs. "We passed, in the coaraa flt'l 
the morning, the ruins of two small towns, which had lately beaal 
burnt liy the Foulahs. The fire must have been very intenBe^ I 
for I obeerved that the vails of many of the huts were el%htln 
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vitrified, aiid appeartid at a distance as if covered witli a red 
vamiah. About ten o'clock we came to the river Wonda, whicli 
13 somewhat larger than tlie river Kokoro ; but the stream was 
at this time rather muddy, which Karfa aasured me was occa- 
sioned by amazing shoals of fiah. They were indeed seen in all 
directions, and in such abundance that I fancied the water 
itself tasted and smelt fishy. As soon as we had crossed the 
river, Xarfa gave orders that all the people of the coffle should 
in future keep close together and travel in their proper station ; 
the guides and young men were accordingly placed in the van, 
the women and slaves in the centre, and the free men in the rear. 
In this order we travelled with uncommon expedition through a 
woody but beautiful country, interspersed with a pleasing variety 
of hill and dale, and abounding with partridges, guinea-fowl, and 
deer, until sunset, when we arrived at a most romantic stream 
caUed Co-meissang. My arms and neck having been exposed to 
the sun during the whole day, and ii'ritated by the rubbing of my 
dress in walking, were now very much inflamed and covered with 
blisters ; and I wa.^ happy to embrace the opportunity, while 
the coffle rested on the bank of this river, to bathe myself in the 
stream. ITiis practice, together with the cool of the evening, 
much dimhiished the inflammation. About three miles to the 
westward of the Co-meisaang we halted in a thick wood, and 
kindled our fires for the night. We were all by this time veiy 
much fatigued, having, as I judged, travelled this day thirty 
miles ; but no person was heard to complain. Wliilat supper 
was preparing, Karfa made one of the slaves break some branches 
from the trees for my bed. "Wlien we bad finished our s 
kouskous, moistened with some boiling water, and pnt 
i^^wna, we all lay down to sle ep ; bttta 
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turbed in the iiight by the howling of wild beastSj and we found 
the small brown ante veiy trouhlesorae. 

April 24th.— Before daybreak the Bushreens said their nioni- 
ing prayei's, and most of the Iree people drank a little Tiwemng 
(a sort of gruel), part of which was likewise given to such of the 
slaves aa appeared least able to sustain the fatigues of the day. 
One of Karfa's female slaves was very sulky, and when some 
gruel was offered to her, she refused to drink it. Aa soon a* day 
tlawned we set out, and travelled the whole morning over a wild 
and rocky country, by which my feet were very much bmifled, 
and I was sadly apprehensive that I should not be able to keep 
up with the coffle during the day ; but I was in a great measure 
I'elieyed from this anxiety, when I observed that others were more 
exhausted than myself. • In particidar, the woman slave who had 
refused victuals in the morning began now to lag behind, and 
complain dreadfully of pains in her le^. Her load was taken 
from her, and given to another slave, and she was ordered to kee]» 
in the front of the coffle. About eleven o'clock, as we were rest- J 
ing by a small rivulet, some of the people discovered a hive of 
bees in a hollow tree, and they were proceeding to obtain 1 
lioney, when the lai^est swarm I ever beheld, flew out, a 
attacking the people of the coffle, made us fly in all directioiif 
I took the alarm first, and I believe was the only person i 
escaped with impunity. When our enemies thought fit to dea 
from pursuing us, and every person was employed in picking a 
the stings he had received, it was discovered that the ] 
women above mentioned, whose name was Nealee, was not com 
up ; and as many of the slaves in their retreat had left : 
bundles behind them, it became necessary for some persons ) 
return and bring them. In order to do ting with a 
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set to the yrass, a considerable way to the eastward of the hive, 
and the wind driving the fire furiously along, the party pushed 
through the smoke, and recovered tlie hnudles. They likewise 
brought with them poor Nealee, whom they found lying by the 
rivulet. She was very much exhausted, and had crept to the 
stream, in liopes to defend herself fium the bees by throwing 
water over her body, but this proved ineffectual, for she was 
stung in the most dreadful manner. 

* When the Slatees had picked out the stings as far as they 
could, she was washed with water, and then rubbed with bruised 
leaves ; but the wretched woman obstinately refused to proceed 
any farther, declaring that she would rather die than walk another 
step. As entreaties and threats were used in vain, the whip was 
at length applied ; and after bearing patiently a few strokes, she 
started up, and walked with tolerable expedition for four or five 
liours longer, when she made an attempt to run away from the 
coffle, but was so very weak that she fell down in the grass. 
Though she was unable to rise, the whip was a second time ap- 
plied, but without effect ; upon which Karfa desired two of the 
Slatees to place her upon the ass which carried our dry provi- 
sions ; but she could not sit erect, and the ass being very refiac- 
toiy, it was found impossible to carry her foi'ward iji that manner. 
The Slatees, however, were unwilling to abandon her, tlie day's 
journey being nearly ended ; they therefore made a sort of litter 
of bamboo canes, upon which she was placed, and tied on it with 
slips of bark. This litter was cai-ried upon the heads of two 
slaves, one walking before the other, and they were followed by 
two others, who relieved them occasionally. In this manner the , 
woman was carried foi-wurd imtJl it was dark, when we reached a | 
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and here we stopt for the aiglit, and set about preparing 
supper. As we had eaten only one handful, nf meal since 
preceding night, and travelled all day in a hot sun, many of 
slaves, who had loads upon tlieir heads, were very much fatiguect*" 
and some of them snapt iheir fingers, which among the Negroes is 
a sure sign of desperation. * The Slatees immediately put them all 
in irons ; and such of them aa had evinced signs of great despon- 
dency were kept apart fix>ra the rest, and had their hands tied. 
In the morning they were found greatly recovered. 

April 25th. — At daybreak poor Nealee was awakened ; bat her 
limbs were now become so stiff and painful that she could neither 
walk nor stand ; she was therefore lifted like a coqjse upon tl>9 
back of the ass, and the Slatees endeavoured to secure her in 
situation, by fastening her hands together under the ass'a nt 
and her feet under the belly, with long shps of bark ; but the 
ass was so very unruly, that no sort of treatment could induce 
him to proceed with his load ', and as Nealee made no exertion 
to prevent herself from falling she was quickly thrown oE^ awli 
had one of her legs much bruised. Every attempt to carry hoM 
forward being thus found ineffectual, the general cry of the 
was. Icang-tegi, kang-tegi, "cut her throat, cut her throat," 
operation I did not wish to see performed, and therefore 
onwards with the foremost of the coffle. I had not walked ai 
a mile, when one of Karfa's domestic slaves came up to me, 
poor Nealee's gmment upon the end of liis bow, and 
Nealee affeeleeta (Nealee is lost). I asked liim whetlier the 
had given him the garment as a reward for cutting her tbioaCi 
He repUed, that Karfa and the schoolmaster would not coi 
to that measure, but had left her on the road, where imdoul 
she soon pefjahed, and w«B probably devoiuml by wild 
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The a«d fate of this wretched woman, notwithstanding the 
outcry before mentioned, made a strong impression oa the minda 
of the whole coffle, and the schoolmaster fasted the whole of the 
ensxung day in consequence of it We proceeded in deep silence, 
and soon afterwards crossed the river Furkoomah, which was about 
as lai^e as the river Wonda. We now travelled with great expe- 
dition, every one being apprehensive he might otherwise meet with 
the fate of poor Nealee. It was, however, with great difElciUty 
that I could keep up, although I threw away my spear, and 
everything that could in the least obstruct me. About noon we 
saw a large herd of elephants, but they suffered us to pass un- 
molested, and in the- evening we halted near a thicket of bamboo, 
Ijut fmmd no water, so that we were forced to proceed four miles 
farther to a small stream, where we stopt for the night. We had 
marched this day, as I judged, about twenty-six mileg. 

April 26th. — This morning two of the schoolmaster's pupils 
complained much of pains in their legs, and one of the slaves 
walked lame, the soles of his feet being very much blistered and 
inflamed. We proceeded, notwithstanding, and about eleven 
o'clock began to ascend a rocky hill called Boki-Kooro, and it 
was past two in the afternoon before we reached the level ground 
on the other side. This was the most rocky road we had yet 
encountered, and it hurt our feet muclL In a short time we 
arrived at a pretty lai^e river called Bold, which we forded ; it 
ran smooth and clear over a bed of whinstone. About a mile to 
the westward of the river, we came to a road wliich leads to the 
north-east towards Gadou, and seeing the marks of many horses' 
feet upon the soft sand, the Slatees conjectured that a party of 
plunderers had lately rode that way, to fall upon some town of 
G^ou ; and leat they should discover up_^^g^^Btt;^^2^ 
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Lad passed, and attempt to pursue us by the marks of our fee 
the coffle was ordered to disperse, and travel in a loose manner 
through the high grass and bushes. A httle before it was dark, 
having crossed the ridge of hills to the westward of the riv^ 
Boki, we came to a well called cullong giii (white sand well), e 
here we rested for the night. 

April 27th. — We departed from the well early in the moir 
ing, and walked on with the greatest alacrity, in hopes of reacli 
ing a town before night. The road during the forenoon 1 
through extensive thickets of dry bamboos. About two o'clod 
we came to a stream called Xunkolo, where we were each o 
regaled with a handful of meal, which, according to a supers 
tiouB custom, was not to be eaten until it was first moistei 
with water from this stream. About four o'clock we reachf 
Sooseeta, a small Jallonka village situated in the district < 
Kullo, which comprehends all that tract of country lying aloaj 
the banks of the Black River, or main branch of the Senegt 
These were the first human habitations we had seen since i 
left the village to the westward of Kinytakooro, having travel 
in the course of the last five days upwards of one hundred n 
Here, after a great deal of entreaty, we were provided with hvd 
to sleep in, but the master of the village plainly told us that \ 
could not give us any provisions, as there had lately been a great 
scarcity in this part of the country. He assured us that before 
they had gathered in their present crops the whole inhabitaaia 
of Kullo had been for twenty-nine days without tasting conj 
during which time they supported themselves entirely upon tq 
yellow powder which is found in the pods of the ?i.itta, so c 
by the natives, a species of mimosa, and upon the seeds c 
bamboo cane, which, when properly pounded and dressed, ti 
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very mucli like rice. As our dry provisions were not yet ex- 
hausted, a considerable quantity of kouskoua was dressed for 
supper, aud many of the villagers were invited to take part of 
the repast ; but they made a veiy bad return for this kindueas, 
for in the night they seized upon one of the schoolmaster's boys, 
who had fallen asleep under the Bentang tree, and carried him 
away. The boy fortunately awoke before he was far from the 
village, and setting np a loud scream, the man who carried him 
put his hand upon his mouth, and ran with him into the woods ; 
but afterwards, understanding that he belonged to the school- 
master, whOfee place of residence is only three days' journey 
distant, he thought, I suppose, that he could not retain lum as 
a slave without the schoolmaster's knowledge, and therefore 
stripped off the boy's clothes and permitted him to return. 

April 28th-— Early in the morning we departed from Soo- 
seeta, and about ten o'clock came to an unwaUed town called 
Manna, the inhabitanta of which were employed iu collecting 
the fruit of the nitta trees, which are very numerous in this 
neighbourhood. The pods are long and narrow, and contain a 
few black seeds enveloped in the fine mealy powder before men- 
tioned ; the meal itself is of a bright yellow colour', resembling 
the flour of sulphur, and has a sweet mucdaginous taste; when 
eaten by itself it is clammy, but when mixed with niilk or water 
it constitutes a very pleasant and nourishing article of diet 

Tlie language of the people of Manna is the same that ie 
spoken all over that extensive and Iiilly country called Jallon- 
kadoo. Some of the words have a great affinity to the Man- 
dingo, but the natives themselves consider it as a distinct lan- 
guage. Their numerals are these : One, kidding ; two, fiddiiig ; 
thrafi, tarra.: fom, lumki fiyfc woto; aa, WW; aeven, aeola 
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vui fidding ; eight, soolo ma sarra; nme, soolo 
nuff. ^ 

The Jallonkaa, like the Mandingoes, are governed by 
number of petty chiefs, who are, in a great measure, independent 
of each other. They have no common sovereign ; and the chiefs 
are seldom upon such terms of friendaliip as to aaaist each other 
even in war time. The chief of Manna, with a number of his 
people, accompanied us to the banba of the Bafing, or Black 
Eiver (a principal branch of the Senegal), which we ci 
upon a bridge of bamboos, of a very eingufar construction. 
river at this place is smooth and deep, and has very little 
Two tail trees, when tied together by the tops, are sufficiently 
long to reach from one side to the other; the roots resting upon 
the rocks, and the tops floating in the water. When a few trees 
have been placed in this direction, they are covered witli 
bamboos, so as to form a floating bridge, with a sloping 
at each end, where the trees rest upon the rocks. This bri( 
is carried away every year by the swelling of the river in 
rainy season, and is constantly rebuilt by the inhabitants 
Manna, who, on that account, expect a small tribute from 
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In the afternoon we paeaed several vill^es, at none of whi 
could we procure a lodging ; and in the twilight we rec 
information that two hundred JaJIoukas had assembled i 
town called Melo, with a view to plunder the coRle, 
induced us to alter our course, and we travelled with f 
secrecy until midnight, when we approached a town called KolH 
Before we entered the town, the names of aU the people belongiij 
to the cofBe were called over, and a freeman and three slsv^j 
yMBfimndtobeiniasing. Every person immediately c 
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that the slaves had murdered the freeman, and made their 
escape. It was therefore agreed tha1j,^ix people should go back 
aa far as the last village, and endeavour to find his body, or 
collect some information concerning the slaves. In the mean- 
time the coffle was ordered to lie concealed in a cotton field 
near a large nitta tree, and nobody to speak except in a- whisper. 
It was towards morning before the sis men returned, having 
heard nothing of the man or the slaves. As none of us had 
tasted victuals for the last twenty-four hours, it was agreed that 
we should go into Koba, and endeavour to procure some provi- 
sions. We accordingly entered the town before it was quite day, 
and Karfa pm-chased from the chief man, for three strings of 
beads, a considerable quantity of ground-nuts, which we roasted 
and ate for breakfast ; we were afterwards provided with huts, 
and rested here for the day. 

About eleven o'clock, to our great joy and surprise, the free- 
man and slaves, who had parted from the coffle the preceding 
night, entered the town. One of the slaves, it eeems, had hurt 
his foot, and the night being very dark, they soon lost sight of 
the coffle. The freeman, as soon as he found himself alone with 
the slaves, was aware of bis own danger, and insisted on putting 
them in irons. The slaves were at fu-at rather unwilling to sub- 
mit; but when he threatened to Etab them one by one with his 
spear, they made no further resistance, and he remained with 
them among the bushes until morning, when he let them out of 
irons, and came to the town in hopes of hearing which route the 
coffle had taken. The information that we received concerning 
the Jallonkas, who intended to rob the coflle, was this day con- 
firmed, and we were forced to remain here imtil the afternoon of 
^a,8flft>-^dMBtt Sstrtk HttiS\»-iumlhmi>e£,jotfHa to protect ta. 
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and we proceeded to a village called Tinkiiigtang. Departing: 
from this village on the da^ following, we croaaed a high ridge 
raOTintains to the west of the Black River, and travelled over 
rough atony country until sunset, when we arrived at Lingicotta, 
a small village in tlie district of Woradoo. Here we shook out 
Hie last handful of meal from our dry-provision bags ; this being 
the second day (since we crossed the Black Eiver) that we had tra- 
velled from morning until night, without tasting one morsel of food. 

May 2d. — We departed from Lingicotta; but the slaves beii^ 
very much fatigued, we halted for the night at a viDage about 
nine miles to the westward, and procured some provisions 
through the interest of the schoolmaster, who now sent forward 
a messenger to Malacotta, his native town, to inform his friends 
of hia arrival in the country, and to desire them to provide the 
necessary quantity of victuals to entertain the coffle for two or 
three days. 

May 3d, — ^We set out for Malacotta, and about noon arrived 
at a village, near a considerable stream of water which flows to 
the westward. Here we determined to stop for the return of the 
messenger which had been sent to Malacotta the day before ; and 
as the natives assured me there were no crocodiles in this stream, 
I went and bathed myself Very few people here can swim ; for 
they came in numbers to dissuade me from venturing into a 
pool, where they said the water woidd come over my head. 
About two o'clock the messenger returned from Malacotta, and 
the schoolmaster's elder brother being impatient to see him, came 
along with the messenger to meet him at this village. The inters 
view between the two brothers, who had not seen each other for 
nine years, was very natural and affecting. They fell upon each 
i sad, it TiPaa sometime befiOTe athec vi 
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apeak. At length when the schoohnaster bad a little recovered 
hiniBelf, he took his brother by the hand, and turning round — 
" This is the man," said he, pointing to Karfa, " who has been 
my father in Manding; I would have pointed him out sooner to 
you, but my heart was too fulL" 

We reached Malacotta iu the evening, where we W6re well 
received This is an imwalled town ; the huts for the most 
part are made of spKt cane, twisted into a sort of wicker-work, 
and plastered over with mud- Here we remained three days, 
and were each day presented with a bullock from Ihe school- 
master ; we were hkewise well entertained by the townspeople, 
who appear to be very active and industrious. They make very 
good soap by boiling ground-nuts in water, and then adding a 
lye of wood ashes. They likewise manufacture excellent iron, 
which they carry to Bondou to barter for salt A party of the 
townspeople had lately returned from a trading expedition of 
this kind, ajid brought information concerning a war between 
Almami Abdulkader, king of Foota Torra, and Darnel, Idng of 
the JalofFs. The events of this war soon became a favourite 
subject with the singing men, and the common topic of conver- 
sation in all the kingdoms bordering upon the Senegal and 
Gambia ; and as the account is somewhat singular, I shall here 
abridge it for the reader's information. The king of Foota Torni, 
inflamed with a zeal for propagating his religion, had sent an 
embassy to Darnel, similar to that which he had sent to Kaason, 
as related in page 70. The ambassador, on the present occasion, 
was accompanied by two of the principal Euahreens, who carried 
each a large knife, fixed on the top of a long pole. As soon 
as he had procured admission into the presence of Damel, 
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IJiishreens to present the emblems of his miBsion. The two 
knives were accordingly laid before Darnel, and the ambaasador 
explained himself as foUowa : — " With this knife," aaid he, 
"Abdulkader will condescend to shave the head of Darnel, if 
Darnel will embrace the Moharaedan faith ; and with this other 
knife, Abdulkader will cut the throat of Darnel, if Darnel refuses 
to embrace it ; take yonr choice." Darnel coolly told the ambas- 
sador that lie had no choice to make ; he neither chose to have 
his head shaved nor his throat cut ; and with this answer the 
ambassailor was civilly dismissed. Abdulkader took his measttrea 
accordingly, and with a powerful army invaded Darnel's country. 
The inhabitants of the towns and villages filled up their wellfl, 
destroyed their provisions, carried oil' their effects, and aban- 
doned their dwellings as he approached. By this means he was 
led on from place to place, until he had advanced three days' 
journey into the country of the Jaloffs. He had, indeed, met 
with no opposition ; but his army had suffered so much fixiIXi 
the scarcity of water, that several of his men had died by the way. 
This induced hi to to direct his march towards a watering-plaoB 
in the woods, where his men Laving quenched their thirst, and 
being overcome with fatigue, lay down carelessly to sleep amoi:^ 
the bushes. In this situation they were attacked by Damd 
before daybreak, and completely routed. Many of them 
trampled to death as they lay asleep by the Jaloff horses y 
others were killed in attempting to make their escape ; and 
still greater number were taken prisoners. Among the latt^t 
was Abdulkader himself. This ambitious or rather frantiei 
prince, who, but a mouth before had sent the threatening 
message to Darnel, was now himself led into his presence 
unaenilile captiv& Ibe behaviour of Damel on this ooci 
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is never mentioned by the singing men but in terms of the 
h%hest approbation ; and it was indeed so extraordinary in an 
African prince, that the reader may find it difficult to give credit 
to the recital When hia royal prisoner was brought before him 
in irons, and thrown upon the ground, the magnanimous Damel, 
instead of setting hia foot upon hia neck, and stabbing him with 
his spear, according to custom in such cases, addressed him 
aa follows : — " Abdulkader, answer me this question : — If the 
chance of war had placed me in your situation, and you in mine, 
how would you have treated me ]" "I would have thrust my 
spear into your heart," returned Abdulkader with great firm- 
ness ; " and I know that a similar fate awaits me." " Not so," 
said Damel ; " my spear is indeed rod with the blood of your 
subjects killed in battle, and 1 could now give it a. deeper stain 
by dipping it in your own ; but this would not build up my 
towns, nor bring to life the thousands who fell in the woods. I 
will not, therefore, kill you in cold blood, but I wil! retain you 
as my slave, until I perceive that your presence in your own 
kingdom will be no longer dangerous to your neighbours, and 
then I will consider of the proper way of disposing of you." 
Abdulkader was accordingly retained, and worked as a slave for 
three months ; at the end of whicb period, Damel listened to the 
solicitations of the iubabitants of Foota Torra, and restored to 
them their king. Strange as this story may appear, I have no 
doubt of tlie truth of it ; it waa told me at Malacotta by the 
Negroes ; it was afterwards related to me by the Europeans on 
the Gambia ; by some of the Trench at Goree ; and confirmed 
by nine slaves, who were taken prisoners along with Abdul- 
kader, by the watering-place in the woods, and carried in t 
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The caravan proeeeile fn Konkadoo, and crosaeg the Faienie River — 
— lU arrival at Baniterile, Kirvrarti, and Tambaevnda — Inei- 
denU on the road — A matrimonial case — The caravan proceeds 
through many town* and aiUagea, and arrives at length on the. , 
hanks of the Oambia — Passes through Medina, the capital 0/ 
Woolli, and finally slope at Jindey — Tlie Author, accompanied 
by Kar/a, proceeds to Pieania — Various occurrences previoae to 
his departure from Africa — Takes his passage in an American 
ship — Short account of his vtiyage to Great Britain by wa.y of tka 
West Indies. 



ON the 7th of May we departed from Malacotta, and having 
crossed the Sa lee, " noney River," a branch of the Sem 
we arrived in the everuEg at a walled town called Bmtingalo, 
where we rested two days. From thence, in one day more, wa 
proceeded to Dindikoo, a small town situated at the bottom of a ' 
high ridge of hills, from which this district is named Konkadoo, 
" the country of mountains." These bills are very productive of 
gold. I waa shown a small quantity of this metal which had 
been lately collected : the grains were about the usual size, but 
much flatter than those of Manding, and were found in white 
quartz, wliicli had been broken t<] pieces by hammers. At this 
town I met with a Negi'o. whose hair and skin were of a dull 
white DcdoQt. He was of that sort which are called in the 
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Spaniat "West Indies AUnnos, or white Negroes. The skiii i 
cadaveroua and unsightly, and the natives considered this com- 
plexion (I believe ^ly) as the effect of disease. 

May 11th, — At daybreak we departed from Dindikoo, and 
after a toilsome day's travel ^ived in the evening at Satadoo, 
the capital of a district of tflTBame name. This town was for- 
merly of considerable extent ; but many families had left it in 
consequence of the predatory incursions of the Fotilabs of Foota 
Jalla, who made it a practice to come secretly throngb the 
woods and carry off people from the corn-fields, and even from 
the wells near the town. In the afternoon of the 12tb, we 
crossed the Palem^ Eiver, the same which I had formerly crossed 
at Bondou in my journey eastward. This river, at this season 
of the year, is easily forded at this place, the stream being only 
about two feet deep. The water is very pure, and flows rapidly 
over a bed of sand and gravel We lodged for the night at a 
small village called Medina, the sole property of a Mandingo 
merchant, who, by a long intercourse with Europeans, haa been 
induced to adopt some of their customs. His victuals were 
served up in pewter dishes, and even his houses were huilt after 
the fashion of the English houses on the Gambia. 

May 13th. — In the njorning, as we were preparing to depart, 
a coffle of slaves belonging to some Serawoolli traders, crossed 
the river, and agi'eed to proceed witli us to Baniserile, the capi- 
tal of DentUa, a very loi^ day's journey from this place. We 
accordingly set out together, and travelled with great expedition 
through the woods until noon, wlen one of the Serawoolli slaves ■ 
dropt the load from his head, for which he was smartly whipped, j 
The load was replaced, but he had not proceeded above a mile i 
i let it fall a second time, for whioh I 
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same punishiaent. After thia he travelled in great pain i 
about two o'clock, when we stopt to breathe a little by a pool ti 
watfir, the day being remarkably hot. The poor alave was i 
ao completely exhaiiated, that his master was obliged to releaf 
bim from the rope, I'or he lay motionless on the ground. 
Serawoolli, therefore, undertook to remain with him, and ea- 
(leavour to bring him to the town during the cool of the nigl^fl 
In the meanwhile we continued our route, and after a very 1 
day's travel, arrived at Baniserile late in the evening. 

One of our Slatees was a native of thia place, from which hitm 
had been abaent three years. This man invited me to go witjil 
him to bis house, at the gate of which hia friends met him with 
many expressions of joy — shaking hands with him, embracii^ 
Iiim, and singing and dancing before him. Ae soon as he had 
seated himself upon a mat by the threshold of his door, a young 
woman {his intended bride) brought a little water in a calabash, 
and kneeling down before him, desired him to wash his hands;.- 
when he had done this, the girl, with a tear of joy sparkling i] 
her eyes, drank the water— this being considered the ( 
proof she could give him of her fidelity ^^d attachment. About 
eight o'clock the same evening, the Serawoolli, who had I 
left in the woods to take care of the fatigued slave, returned ant 
told lis that he waa dead ; the general opinion, however, was t 
he himself had killed him, or left him to perish on the road, foi 
the SerawooUies are aaid to be infinitely more cruel in th( 
treatment of slaves than the Maudingoea. We remained ( 
Baniserile two days, in order to purchase native iron, I 
butter, and some other articles for sale on the Gambia ; and hei 
the Slatee wlio had invited me to his lioiise, and who possessedfl 
three slavey part of the coffle, having obtained informatics hf 
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the price on the coast was very low, determined to separate from 
us, and remain with his slaves where he was, until an oppor- 
tunity should offer of disposing of them to advantage, giving us 
to understand that he should complete his nuptials with the 
young woman before mentioned, in the meantime. 

May 16th. — We departed from Baniserile, and travelled 
through thick woods until noon, when we saw at a distance the 
town of Julifnnda, but did not approach it, ss we proposed to 
rest for the night at a large town called Kirwani, which we 
reached about four o'clock in the afternoon. This town stands 
in a valley, and the country, for more than a mile round it, is 
cleared of wood, and weU cultivated. The inhabitants appear 
to be very active and industrious, and seemed to have carried 
the system of agriculture to some degree of perfection, for they 
collect the dung of their cattle into large heaps during the dry 
season, for the purpose of manuring their land with it at the 
proper time. I saw nothing like this in any other part of 
Africa. Near the town are several smelting furnaces, from 
which the natives obtain very good iron. They afterwards 
hammer the metal into small bars, about a foot in length and 
two inches in breadth, one of which bars is sufl&cient to make 
two Mandingo com hoes. On the morning after our arrival, 
we were visited by a Slatee of this place, who informed Karfa 
that among some slaves he had lately purchased, was a native 
of Foota Jalla, and as that country was at no great distance, 
he could not safely employ him in the labours of the field, lest 
he should effect his escape. The Slatee was therefore desirous 
of exchanging this slave for one of Karfa's, and offered some 
cloth and Shea butter to induce Karfa to comply with the pro- 
posal, which was accepted. The Slatee thereupon sent a boy to 
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order the slave in question to bring him a few ground-nnta. J 
The poor creature soon a#erwards entered the court in which I 
we were sitting, having no suspicion of what waa negotiating, 1 
until the master caused the gate to be shut, and told him to ait I 
down. The slave now saw his danger, and, perceiving the gate I 
to he shut upon him, threw down the nuts, and jumped over the I 
fence. He was immediately pursued and overtaken by the I 
Slateea, who brought him back, and sexiured Idm in irons, after I 
which one of Karfa's slaves was released and dehvered in ex- I 
change. The unfortunate captive was at first very much de- I 
jected, hut in the course uf a few days his melancholy gradually I 
subsided, and he became at length as cheerful as any of his I 
companions. I 

Departing from Kirwani on the morning of the 20th, we J 
entered the Tenda wilderness of two days' journey. The woods I 
were very thick, and the country shelved towards the soutb- I 
west. About ten o'clock we met a coffle of twenty-six people I 
and seven loaded assea returning from the Gambia. Most of the I 
men were armed with musketSj and had broad belts of scarlet I 
cloth over their shoulders, and European hats upon their heads. I 
They informed us that there was very little demand for slavea I 
on the coast, as no vessel had arrived for some months past. I 
On hearing tliis, the SerawoolLies, who had travelled with us M 
from the Faleme river, separated themselves and their slaves I 
from the cofUe. They had not, they said, the means of main- M 
taiuing their slaves in Gambia until a vessel should arrive, and I 
were unwilling to sell them to disadvantage ; they therefore I 
departed to the northward lor Kajaaga, We continued our route ■ 
through the wilderness, and travelled all day through a meed's 
country, covered with ext^uiive thickets of bamboo. At «mtHbJ 
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to our great joy, we arrived at a pool of wattir near a large tabba 
tree, whence the place is called Tabb|gee, and here we rested a 
few hours. The water at this season of the year is by no means 
plentiful in these woods, and aa the days were insufferably hot, 
Karfa proposed to tiavel in the night. Accordingly, about 
eleven o'clock the slaves wore taken out of their ii'ons, and the 
people of the coffie received orders to keep close together, as well 
to prevent the slaves from attempting to escape, as on account 
of the wild beasts. We travelled with great alacrity until day- 
break, when it was discovered that a free woman had parted 
from the cofBe in the night ; her name was called until the woods 
resounded, but no answer being given, we conjectured that she 
had either mistaken the road, or that a Hon had seized her un- 
perceived. At length it was agreed that four people should go 
back a few miles to a small rivulet, where some of the coffle had 
stopped to drink aa we passed it in the night, and that the coffie 
should wait for their return. The sun was ai)out an hour high 
before the people came back with the woman, whom they found 
lying fast asleep by the stream. We now resumed our journey, 
and about eleven o'clock reached a walled town called Tamba- 
cunda, where we were well received. Here we remained four 
days, on account of a palaver which was held on the following 
occasion : — Modi Lemina, one of the Slatees belonging to the 
coffle, had formerly married a woman of this town, who had 
borne him two children ; he afterwards went to Manding, and 
remained there eight yeai^, without sending any account of him- 
self during all that time to hia deserted wife, who, seeing no 
prospect of his return, at the end of three years had married 
another man, to whom she had likewise borne two childrerL 
J<eiuiaa now el^umad i^it wii^ bat tW mmaxi htubtuid lefiuad 
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to deliver her np, insisting that, by the laws of Africa, when a 
man has been three yeara absent from his wife, without giving 
her notice of his being abve, the woman is at liberty to marry 
again. After all the circumstances had been fully investigated 
in an assembly of the chief men, it was determined that the 
wife should make her choice, and be at liberty either to return 
to the first hnsbaiid, or continue with the second, as she alone , 
should think proper. Favourable as this determination was to | 
the lady, she found it a difficult matter to make up her mind, 
and requested time for consideration, hut I think I could per- 
ceive that first love would carry the day. Lemina was indeed 
somewhat older than his rival, but he was also much richer, 
"What weight this eireumatance had in the scale of hie wife^ 
affectious, I pretend not to say. 

On the morning of the 26th, as we departed from Tamba- 
cunda, Karfa observed to me that there were no Shea trees 
farther to the westward than this town. I had collected and 
brought with me from Handing the leaves and flowers of this 
tree, but they were so greatly hmised on the road that I thought 
it best to gather another specimen at this place. The appear- 
ance of the fruit evidently places the Shea tree in the natural 
order of Sapotct, and it has some resemblance to the mudhuea 
tree, descrilied by Lieutenant Charles Hamilton, in the Asiatic 
Hesearches, vol. i., p. 300. About one o'clock we reached Sibi- 
kiilin, a walled village-; but the inhabitants having the character 
of inhospitality towards strangers, and of being much addicted I 
to theft, we did not think proper to enter the gate. We rested I 
a short time under a tree, and then continued our route until i 
was dark, when we halted for the night by a small 't 
raids the Gsmbia. 'S«jA day the load 
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wild and racky country, every where rising into hills, and 
abounding with monkeys and wild beasts. In the rivulets 
among the hiTls we found plenty of fiah. Tliia was a very hard 
days journey, and it was not untiP sunset that we reached the 
village of Koomboo, near to which are the ruins of a large town, 
formerly destroyed by war. The inhabitants of Koomboo, like 
those of SibikiUin, have so bad a reputation that strangers 
seldom lodge in the village ; we accordingly rested for the night 
in the fields, where we erected temporary huts for our protec- 
tion, there being great appearance of rain. 

May 28th. — We departed from Koomboo, and slept at a 
Foulah town, about seven miles to the westward ; from which, 
on the day following, having crossed a considerable branch of 
the Gambia, called Neola Koba, we reached a well-inhabited 
part of the country. Here are several towns within sight of 
each other, collectively ciUlod Tenda, but each is distinguished 
also by its particular name. We lodged at one of them, called 
Koba Tenda, where we remained the day following, in order 
to pi-ocure provisions for our support in crossing the Simbani 
woods. On the 30t]i we reached Jallacotta, a considerable 
town, but much infested by Foulah banditti, who come through 
the woods from Bondou, and steal everything they can lay their 
hands on. A few days before our arrival they had stolen 
twenty head of cattle, and on the day tbllowing made a second 
attempt, but were beaten off, and one of them taken prisoner. 
Here one of the slaves belonging to the coffle, who had travelled 
with great difficiilty for the last three days, was found unable 
to proceed any farther ; his master (a singing man) proposed 
therefore to excliange birn for a young girl belonging to one of 
^ ttojja^agiw^fei ^Ihg^ggH^jfagf^ ^aormt of hec fate Mitil ] 
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the liuiKUeB were all tied up in the morning, and the t 
ready to depart ; when coming with some other young women 
to see the coffle aet out, her master took her by the hand and 
delivered her to the singing man. Never was a face of serenity 
more suddenly changed into one of the deepest distress ; the 
terror she manifested on having the load put upon her head, 
and the rope fastened round her neck, and the sorrow with 
which she bade aiUeu to her companions, were tndy affecting. 
About nine o'clock we crosaeJ a laige plain covered with ciboa 
trees (a species of palm), and came to the river Nerico, a branch 
of the Gambia, This was but a small river at this time, but 
in the rainy reason it is often dangerous to travellers. As soon 
as we had crossed this river, the singing men began to vociferate 
ft particular song, expressive of their joy at having got safe into 
the west country, or, as they expressed it^ the land of the setting 
sun. The country was found to be very level, and the soil a 
mixture of clay and sand. In the afternoon it rained hard, a 
we had recourse to the common Negro umbrella, a large e 
leal^ which, being placed upon the head, completely defends I 
whole body from the rain. We lodged for the night under ti 
shade of a large tabba tree, near the ruins of a village. On 
morning foRowing we crossed a stream called Noulioo, i 
about two o'clock, to my infinite joy, I saw myself once i 
on the banks of the Gambia, which at this place, being daj 
and smooth, is navigable ; but the people told me that a lin 
lower down, the stream ia so shallow that the coffles fret^uenfl 
cross it on foot. On the south side of the river, opposite to t 
place, ia a large plain of clayey ground, called Toombi Tooi^ 
It ia a sort of morasa, in which people are frequently loE 
being more than a day's journey across it. In tiie aftemo* 
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we met a man and two women, with bundli"S of cottcm dolli 
upon their heads. Tliey were going, they said, for Dentila, to 
purchase iron, there being a great scarcity of that article on the 
Gambia, A little before it was dark, we arrived at a village 
in the kingdom of WooUi, called Seesukunda. Near this village 
there are great plenty of nitta trees, and the slaves in passing 
along had collected large bunches of the fruit ; but such was 
the superstition of the iidiabitants that they would uot permit 
any of the fmit to be brought into the village. They had heen 
told, they said, that some catastrophe would happen to the place 
when people lived upon nittas, and neglected to cultivate 
com. 

June 2d. — We departed from Seesukunda, and passed a 
number of villages, at none of which was the coffle permitted to 
stop, although we were all very much fatigued ; it was four 
o'clock in the afternoon before we reached Baraconda, where we 
rested one day. Departing from Baraconda on the morning of 
the 4th, WG reached in a few hours Medina, the capital of the 
king of Woolli's dominions, fix)m whom the reader may recol- 
lect I received a hospitable reception in the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1795 in my journey eastward.* I immediately inquired 
concerning the health of my good old benefactor, and learned 
with great concern that he waa dangerously ill As Earla 
would not allow the coffle to stop, I could not present my 
reapects to the king in person ; but I sent hin> word by the 
officer to whom we paid customs, that his prayers for my safety 
had not been unavailing. We continued our route until sunset, 
when we lodged at a small village a little to the westward of 
ICootakunda, and on the day following arrived at Jindey, where. 
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eighteou niontha before, I had jjarted from my friend 
Laidley, an interval during which I had uot beheld the face of a 
Christiaii, nor once heard the delightful sound of my native 



1 






Being now arrived within a short distance of Pisania, from 
whence my journey originally isommenced, and learning that my 
friend Karfa was not likely to meet vrith an immediate oppor- 
tunity of selling his slaves on the Gambia, it occurred to me to 
suggest to him that he would find it for hia interest to leave 
them at Jindey until a market should offer. Karfa agreed with 
me in this opinion, and hired, from the chief man of the town, 
huta for their accommodation, and a piece of land on Avhich to 
employ them in raising com and other provisions for tlmii main- 
tenance. "With regard to himself, he declared that he would not 
quit me imtil my departure from Africa. We set out acoi 
ingly, Karfa, myself, and ones of the Poulahs belonging to 
coEfle, early on the morning of the 9th ; but although I 
approaching the end of my tedious and toilsome journey, aud 
expected in another day to meet with countrymen and 
friends, I could not part, for the last time, with my unfortiinate 
fellow-travellers, doomed, as I knew most of them to be, to a life 
of captivity and slavery, in a foreign land, without great emotion. 
During a wearisome peregrination of more than five hundred 
Britiah miles, exposed to the burning rays of a tropical sun, 
these poor slaves, amidst their own infinitely greater sufferings, 
would commiserate mine ; and frequently of their own accord, 
bring water to quench my tliirst, and at m'ght collect branchee 
■and leaves to prepare me a bed in the wilderness. "We parted 
f fffith reciprocal expressions of regret and benediction. My good 
ihea and prayers were all I oogld beatow npon th( 
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i me some consolation to be told, that they were sensible 
I had no more to give. 

My anxiety to get forward adnoitting of no delay on the road, 
we reached Tendacunda in the evening, and were hospitably 
received at the house of an aged black female called Seuiora 
Camilla, a person who had resided many years at the English 
factory, and spoke our language. I was known to her before I 
had left the Gambia, at the outset of my journey ; but my dreas 
and figure were now so different from the usual appearance of 
a European, that she was very excusable in mistaking me for a 
Moor. When I told her my name and country, she surveyed 
me with great astonishment, and seemed unwilling to give 
credit to the testimuny of her senses. She assured me that 
none of the traders on the Gambia ever expected to see me 
again ; having been informed long ago, that the Moors of Luda- 
mar had murdered me, as they had murdered Major Houghton. 
I inquired for my two attendants, Johnson and Demba, and 
learned with great sorrow that neither of them was returned. 
Karfa, who had never before beard people converse in English, 
listened to us with great attention. Everything he saw seemed 
wonderfuL The furniture of the house, the chairs, etc, and par- 
ticularly beds with curtains, were objects of big great admira- 
tion ; and he asked me a thousand questions concerning the 
utibty and necessity of different articles, to some of which I 
fuund it difficult to give satisfactory answers. 

On the morning of the lOthj Mr. Bobert Ainsley, having 
learnt that I was at Tendacunda, came to meet me, and politely 
offered me the use of his horse. He informed me that Dr. 
Laidley had removed all his property to a place called Kaye, a 
litfl^^ttd^^doj^^^^liv^^^^^fe^^^^^B then gone to 
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Duomasansa witli his vessel to purchase rice, but would reti 
in a (lay or two. He therefore invited me to stay with him at 
Pisania until the Doctor's return. I accepted the invitation, 
and being accompanied by my friend Karfa, reached Pisi 
about t*n o'clock. Mr. Ainaleys schooner was lying at ant 
before the place. This was the most surprising object wl 
Kaifa had yet setm. He could not easily comprehend the 
of the maats, sails, and rigging, nor did he conceive that 
possible, by any sort of contrivance, to make 30 large 1 
move forwards by the common force of the wind. The mi 
of fastening together the different planks which com 
vessel, and filling up the eeams so as to exclude the water, 
perfectly new to him ; and I found that the schooner, with 
cable and anchor, kept Kaifa in deep meditation the greater; 
of the day. 

About noon, on the 12tb, Dr. I.aidley returned from Dooi 
Sanaa, and received me with great joy and satisfaction, as 
risen from the dead. Finding that the wearing apparel whi( 
bad left under his care was not sold nor sent to England, I 
no time in resuming the English dress, and disrobing my 
its venerable incumbrance. Karfa surveyed me in my Bril 
apparel with great delight, but regretted exceedingly that I 
taken off my beard, the loss of whidi, he said, had converted 
from a man into a boy. Dr. Laidley readily undertook to 
charge all the pecuniary engagements I had entered into sil 
my departure from the Gam"bia, and took my draft upon 
Association for the amount. My agreement with Earfa (1 
have already related, was to pay him the value of one prime 
for which I had given him my bill upon Dr. Laidley before 
^departed from Kamtjia ; far, in caae of my death 
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was unwilling that my benefactor should be a loaer. But tins 
good creature had continued to manifest towards me so much 
kindnesB, that I thought I made him but an inadequate recom- 
pense, when J told him that he was now to receive double the 
sum I had originally promised, and Dr. I^idley assured bim 
that he was ready to deliver the goods to that amount whenevei' 
he thought proper to send for them. Karfa was overpowered by 
this unexpected token of my gratitude, and still more so when 
he heard that I intended to send a handsome present to the good 
old schoolmaster, Fankooma, at Malacutta. He promised to 
carry up the goods along mth his own, and Dr. Laidley assured 
him that he would exert himself in assisting him to dispose of 
his slaves to the best advantage, the moment a slave vessel should 
arrive. These and other instances of attention and kindness 
shown him by Dr. Laidley, were not lost upon Karfa. He 
would often say to me, " My journey has indeed heen pros- 
perous!" But, observing the improved state of our manufac- 
tures, and our manifest superiority in the arts of civilized life, 
he would sometimes appear pensive, and exclaim, with an invo- 
luntary sigh, fato fing itUa feng, " hiack men are nothing." At 
other times he would ask me, with great seriousness, what could 
possibly have induced me, who was no trader, to think of 
exploring so miserable a country as Africa ? He meant by this, 
to signify that, after what I must have witnessed iu my owB 
country, nothing in Africa could, m his opinion, deserve a 
moment's attention. I have preserved these little traits of char- 
acter in this worthy Negro, not only from regard to the man, but 
also because they appear to me to demonstrate that he possessed 
a mind above Ma amdition ; and to such of my readers as love to 
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progress from rudeneaa to rofinemtmt, I Lope the account I IiavM 
given of this poor African will not be unacceptable. 1 

No European vessel had arrived at Gambia for many monthsvS 
previous to my return from tlie interior; and as the rainy seajsoBl 
was now setting in, I persuaded Karfa to return to bis people a» 
Jindey. He parted with me on the 14th with great tenderness^ 
but as 1 had little hopes of being able to quit Africa for th^| 
remainder of the year, I told him, as the fact was, that I e»fl 
pected to see him again before my departure. In this, howevaiM 
I was luckily disappointed, and my narrative now hastens to its 1 
conclusion, for, OB the 1 Sth, the ship Charlestown, an American J 
vessel, commanded by Mr. Charles Harris, entered the riven. I 
She came for slaves, intending to touch at Goree to fill up, and I 
to proceed from thence to South Carolina. As the European^ 
merchants on the Gambia had at this time a great many slayefl 
on hand, they agreed with the captain to purchase the whole o^| 
hia cargo, consisting chiefly of rum and .tobacco, and deliver hiii^| 
slaves to the amount, in the course of two days. This afforde^f 
me such an opportunity of returning (though by a circuitoTi^| 
route) to my native country, as I thought was not to he n^M 
glected. I therefore umnediately engaged my passage in thi^| 
vessel for America ; and having taken leave of Dr. Laidley, U^ 
whose kindness I was so largely indebted, and my other fiiendfl 
on the river, I embarked at Kaye on the 17th day of -June. fl 

Our pass^e down the river was tedious and fatiguing, ansH 
the weather was so hot, moist, and unhealthy, that before oi^H 
arrival at Goree, four of the seamen, the surgeon, and three ^M 
the slaves had died of fevers. At Goree we were detained C^| 
want of provisions until the beginning of October. ^| 

The number of slaves received on board thi£T^ad|^H||^^| 
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the Gambia and at Goree, waa one hvuitlred and thirty, of ■whom 
about twenty-five had been, I suppose, of free condition in 
Africa, as moat of them being Bushreena, could write a little 
Arabic Nine of them had become captives in the religious war 
between Abdulkader and Darnel, mentioned in the latter part of 
the preceding chapter ; two of the others had seen me as I 
passed through Bondou, and many of them had heatd of me in 
the interior countries. My conversation with them in their 
native language gave them great comfort ; and as t)ie surgeon 
was dead, I consented to act in n medical capacity in hia room 
for the remainder of the voyage. They had, in truth, need of 
every consolation in my power to bestow, not that I observed 
any wanton acta of cruelty practised either by the master or the 
seamen towards them, but the mode of confining and securing 
Negroes in the American slave sbipj (owing chiefly to the weak- 
ness of their crews), being abundantly more rigid and severe 
than in British vessels employed in the same traffic, made these 
poor creatures t« suffer greatly, and a general sickness prevailed 
amongst them. Besides the three who died on the Gambia and 
six or eight while we remained at Goree, eleven perished at sea, 
and many of the survivors were reduced to a very weak and 
emaciated condition. 

In the midst of these distresses, the vessel, after having been 
three weeks at sea, became so extremely leaky as to require con- 
stant exertion at the pumps. It was foimd necessary, therefore, 
to take some of the ablest of the Negro men out of irons, 
and employ tiiem in this labour, in which they were often 
worked beyond their strength. This produced a complication 
of miseries not easily to be described. We were, however. 
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ffLin Tipou ua, notwitlistandjng our utmost exertions to clear lla 
vessel, the seamen insisted on bearing away for the West Indlec 
as affording the only chance of saving our lives. Accordingljfl 
aft«r some objections on the part of the master, ■we directed c 
course for Antigua, ami fortunately made that island in a 
thirty-five days after oar departoire from Goree. Yet even a 
this juncture we narrowly escaped deatruction, for on approac 
iug the north-west side of the island we struck on the Diamonj 
Eock, and got into St, John's hiirbour with great difficulty, 
vessel was afterwards condemned as unfit for sea, and the slavel 
as I have heard, were ordered to he sold for the benefit of t 
owners. 

At this island I remained ten days, when the Chesterfidi 
Packet, homeward hound from the Leeward Islands, touching a 
St. John's for the Antigua mail, 1 took my passage in that ves 
We sailed on the 24th of November, and after a short but b 
pestuous voyage, arrived at Falmouth on the 22d of Decembf 
from whence I immediately set out for London, having I 
absent from England two years and seven months. 



After his retui'n from Africa, Park remained for a e 
able time stationary in London, and was dihgently employed i 
an'anging the matei'ials for the pubhcation of his travels. 

It was ne.arly about this time (the spring of the year 171 
that Government, having it in contemplation to procure a c 
plete survey of New Holland, made some application to '. 
with a view of employing him upon that service ; but ths j 
posal was declined. 

Id Jane 1788, he -riflited ha mother, -vbo Mmoteclf 
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shiols,* and his other relations in Scotland, and remained with 
them the whole of the summer and autumn. During all this 
time he was assiduously employed in compiling and arranging 
the account of his travels. His materials for this work are 
stated to have consisted of short notes or memoranda, written 
on separate pieces of paper, forming an imperfect journal of his 
proceeding Where these were wanting, he supplied the defi- 
ciency from his memoiy. 

His family represent bini during this period as leading the 
life of a severe student, employed on his papers during th(> 
whole of the mornings, and allowing himself little or no recrea- 
tion, except a solitary evening walk un the honka of the Yarrow. 
Occasionally, however, he would indulge himself in longer 
excursions among the vrild and romantic scenery of that neigh- 
bourhood, to which lie was fondly and almost enthusiasrically 
attached. 

He quitted Fowlshiels with great r(^gret towards the latter 
end of 1798, when it was necessary for him to return to London 
to prepare for liia intended publication. He carried back with 
liim a great mass of papers, the produce of his summer's labour, 
and after his return to London, bestowed considerable pains in 
the correction and retrenchment of his manuscript before it was 
went to the press. It was finally published in the spring of the 
year 1799. 

After the publication of his travels. Park began to think of 



* The fiituntion of FowlBluela, on tbs banks of the Yarrow, is both pio- 
tureaque and atriking. It is in the immediate vicinily of Bowhill, a boautiiiU 
smmnar residence of UiQ Duke of Bucaieucli; and at no great distiinoe from 
tlie ruins of Newark GasUe, and other acenea tielebriited in tha Zou of the Last 
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settling himself in life. Diiriiig the summer and autmun ( 
1798, he had formed a matrimonial engagement with the eldt 
daughter of Mr. Anderson of Selkirk, with whom he had served 
his appreuticL'ship. He returned, therefore, to Scotland in i 
summer of 1799, and was married on the 2d of August in t 
year. This union, which connected him still more closely wit6B 
a family with which he had long lived in friendship, contributedH 
ia a high degree to his future comfort and happiness. 

For more than two years after his maiTiage he resided witii J 
his mother and one of his brothers, who lived together and 
carried on the farm at Fowlshiels, He remained for a long tinae 
altogether doubtful and unsettled as to his future plan of life. J 

An opportunity for medical practice, which was thoi^lin 
sufficiently promising, having offered itself at Peebles, he weiMfl 
to reside at that town in the month of October 1801, aB^9 
betook himself in good earnest to the exercise of his professiooM 
His former habits of bfe had, however, in a great measure dis^ 
qualified him for his present humble occupations. The sitnatJoiJ 
of a country practitioner in Scotland, attended with no distinofl 
tion or much personal advantage, was little calculated to gratiQfl 
a man whose mind was full of ambitious views, and of adveoA 
tiirous and romantic undertakings. His journeys to visit diafl 
tant patients— his long and solitary rides over " cold and lonelfl 
heaths" and "gloomy hills, assailed by the wintry tempeatyH 
seem to have produced in him feelings of disgust and imp^B 
tience, which he bad perhaps rarely experienced in the deserta tfl 
Africa. His strong sense of the irksomeness of this way of liflB 
broke out from him upon many occasions ; especially, when pnl 
vioualy to his undertaking his second Aiiimn mission, one of h^l 
neareat lelatiaDB sapoatulated vith him on the iziqiyndjU^B 
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again exposing himself to dangers which he }\aii so verj' narrowly 
escaped, and perhaps even to new and still greater ones ; he 
calmly replied, that a few inglorious winters of country practice 
at Peehlea was a riak as great, and wotiid tend as effectually to 
aharten Kfe, as the journey which he waa about to undertake. 

It might have been expected that a person who had been so 
much accustomed to ht^rary and ecieutific society, and who had 
lately been in some degi'ee admitted into the fashionable circles 
of the metropolis, iii which he had become an object of much 
interest and attention, would have felt great repugnance to the 
solitude and obscurity of a small market town. But this does 
not appear to have been the case. General society, for which 
indeed he was not particularly suited, was not much to his 
taste ; and during every period of hia life he always looked 
forward to a state of complete retirement and seclusion in the 
country as the object and end of all his labours. He had great 
eujoyment, however, in his owu domestic circle, and in the 
society of select friends ; and hia residence at Peebles was, in 
this respect, highly fortunate for him, since it waa the occasion 
of his becoming acquainted with two distinguished residents in 
that neighbourhood, Colonel John Murray of Cringletie, a dis- 
tinguished old officer, then retired from the service, and Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, with both of whom he became intimate, and 
passed much of his time. 

In the midst of all his occupations, however, Park's thoughts 
were still turned upon Africa. Soon after the signature of the 
Preliminary Articles of Peace with France, in October 1801, he 
received a letter from Sir Joseph Banks, acquainting him " that, 
i of the peace, the Association would certainly 
f Bgttiing a laiflaion ta .AflM^ io order to ' 
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jjenetrnte to auil navigate tlie Niger ;" and lie added, "that 
case Govemment Bhould enter into the plan. Park wonld 
tainly be reconmieaded aa the person proper to be employed 
carrying it into execution." But the business remained for 
considerable time in suspense, nor did any specific propoi 
follow this communication till the autumn of the year ISOSU 
when he received a letter addressed to him from the office of tl 
Colonial Secretary of State, desiring his attendance without delaj 
On his arrival in London he had an interview with the Earl 
Bnekingham, then Lord Hobart, and Secretary of State for 
Colonia] Department, who acquiiinted him with the nature of 
expedition to Africa, which was about to take place, and in wl 
it was proposed that Park should bear a principal part 

Park's imagination had been indulging itself for so 
past upon the visious of discoveries which he was destined to 
make in the interior of Afiica ; and the object of bis ambition 
being now within his grasp, he hastily announced to Lord Hobart 
his acceptance of the proposal. 

At this time he quitted his house at Peebles, and took 
family to the fann at Fowlshiels, where he quietly waited 
expected summons of the Secretary of State', employing himsf 
with great dihgence in perfecting himself in the use of asbro^' 
nomical instruments, and in the study of the Arabic langua^ ht 
which he became a tolerable proficient. 

Sir Walter Scott was at this time (ISO*) residing at 
Ashestiel, in the neighbourhood of Fowlshiels, and natui 
sought an aciiuaintanoe with Mr. Park, which was aj 
laatured into a sincere and coidial friendship. As might 
expected, their conversation often turned upon Africa, and upi 
<niB or two occasionB Mr. Park conmiunicatedto his friend sevt 
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remai'kablK anil very interesting adventures which Lad liappened 
to him during his journey, but which were not ia his printed 
travels. On being asked the reason of thia omiaaion, which 
appeared to his friend somewhat tmacconntable, his reply wae 
striking and characteristic. He said, " That in all cases whew 
he had information to commiinicate, wliich he thought of import- 
ance to the public, he had stated the facts boldly, leaving it tu 
his readers to give such credit to his statements as they might 
appear justly to deserve ; but that he would not shock their 
ci'edulity, or render his travels more marvellous, by introducing 
circumstances which, however true, were of little or no moment, 
as they related solely to his own personal adventures and escapes." 

CalKng one day at Powlshiels upon Park, and not finding 
him at home, Scott walked in search of him along the banks of 
the Yarrow, which is there a romantic stream, running amont; 
rocks, and forming deep eddies and pools. In a short time he 
found the traveller employed in plunging large stones into the 
river, and watching with anxions attention the bubbles as they 
rose to the surface. On being asked by his friend the reason 
why he persevered so long in this singular amusement ? " Tliis 
was the manner," answered Park, " in which I used to ascertain 
the depth of a river in Africa before I ventured to cross it, 
judging whether the attempt would be safe by the time which 
the bubbles of air took to ascend." It was not then known that 
Park had any tliouglita of undertakiug a second mission ; but 
tliis circumstance left no doubt in Scott's mind that he had 
formed such an intention. 

Notwithstanding his determination again to visit Africa, he 
acknowledged that the horrors of his captivity iu the Moorish 
eBup of Beaowu had a^ratjMMgddjttJgiaireBa liis imaginatkiti. 
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When Le was affected with indigestion — a complaint to whi( 
after his return from Africa, he was a good deal subject, and by 
which his rest was much affected — he used often to start from 
his sleep in great homir, supposing himself still a prisoner in 
the tent of AIL 

Scott describes, in strong and feeling terms, the 
hie last parting with his Mend. About the time of his quit1 
Fowlahiels for the last time. Park paid Scott a farewell visit, 
slept at AahestieL The neit morning, Scott accompanied him 
of the way, on his return t<) Fuwlshiels ; and they rode 
over the wild chain of pastoral hills which diride the 
from the Yarrow, Park talked much of his new African 
tion, and mentioned his determination of going str^ht 
Etiinburgh, without returning to take leave of his family. Thi 
were then on the top of William-hope ridge, B lofty Iiill which 
overlooks the course of the Yarrow ; and the autumnal mist 
which floated hea\-ily and slowly down the valley beneath ihei 
presented to Scott's imagination a striking emblem of tl 
troubled and uncertain prospect which Park's und( 
afforded. Scott pressed upon his friend the danger likely 
result from his being accompanied with a military force, whii 
he tken thought the most unsafe mode of travelling in Afrii 
the number of troops proposed to be employed appearing to 
inadequate for conquest, or even for serious defence, yet 
enough lo excite suspicion. Park answered these objections \iy 
describing the marmer in which Africa was subdivided among 
petty sovereigns, who were not likely to form any regular com- 
bination for cutting him off, and whose boundaries were 
traversed. He spoke also of the long journeys common in 
. .COaBtries, and of ths habit of seeing cofflee oi coravaf 
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nations pass through their territories on paying a small duty ; 
from which he inferred that the march of a small party, such as 
that which was to be placed under his command, would excite 
no serious apprehension. This interesting conversation occupied 
the two friends till they had passed the hills, and came to a road 
where it had been agreed they should separate. A small ditch 
divided the moor from the road, and, in going over it, Park's 
horse stumbled and nearly fell. " I am afraid, Mungo," said Mr. 
Scott, " that is a bad omen ; " to which he answered, smiling, 
" Freits {i. e. omens) follow those who look to thena." With this 
proverbial expression, and afraid of a formal adieu, he rode away 
and was speedily out of sight. 

On leaving Fowlshiels the last time, he was extremely 
affected, and would not venture to trust his own feelings, or those 
of his family, with a formal parting. He left them, as if with 
the intention of returning, alleging that he had particular busi* 
ness at Edinburgh, from whence he sent them his final farewell. 
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CHAPTEit XXVII. 

Park's second journey to Africa — Start* from Kayoe — Extreme di^^ 
cullies in travelling, and death of severed 0/ his attendanta — ^ 
Threatened by Horn- — Death of Mr. Scott, and kiv Vrother-in- 
law Mr. Anderson — Foela hiTuselffor a second time lonely a 
friendless in the wilds of Africa — Last letter to Mrs. Parie- 
His death, as related in Amadi Fatoamfs Journal. 

THE preparations for the expedition being completed. Park, I 
accompanied by Mr, Anderson and Mr. Scott, proceeded torn 
Portsmouth, where they were joined by four or fiveartiflcersfiroin 
the dockyards, appointed for the service ; and after waiting b( 
time for a wind, they set sail in the Crescent transport, on th^ 
30th of January 1805, and arrived at Port Praya Bay, in t^sfl 
Cape Verd Islands, about the 8tb of March. Tlie transactional 
of Park, from the time of his embarkation in England to hia d&- 
parture from Kayee on the Gambia for the interior of Africa (aj 
period of about seven weeks), will be best described by the fol-1 
lowing letters : — 



To Edward, Coohe, Esq^ Under Secreiart/ of State for th^ Coloniat 
Department. 
" Jillifree, River Gambia, April !), 1805. 
" We had a very tedious passage to the Cape Verd Islao^ 
I beiDg detained by Btoioffi 911^ cui^ix^ ^Vs^m^W ^ 
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cay, so that we did not reach St. Jago till the Sth of March. 1 
immediately set about purchasing the asses, com, hay, etc., and 
succeeded 30 well that on the 18th I had embarked forty-fouj 
asses, with plenty of com and hay. The master of the transport 
declared that he could not receive any more consistently with the 
safety of the vessel. We sailed for Goree on the 21st. Wliile 
we were getting under way, six English ships of the line, one of 
them a three-decker, come into the bay. They did not hail ua ; 
one of them bad an Admiral's blue flag at the mizen. 

" We made the coast of Africa on the 25th, and anchored in 
Croree roads on the morning of 28th. I immediatoly went on 
shore, and having delivered the despatches to Major Lloyd, con- 
sulted with him respecting the proper encouragement to be offered 
to the troops. We agreed that nothing would be so great an in- 
ducement as double pay during the journey, and a discharge on 
their return. A garrison order to this effect was accordingly 
made out, and in the course of a few days almost every soldier 
in the garrison had volunteered his services, lieutenant Martyn, 
of the Eoyal Artillery Corps, having likewise volunteered, 1 
thought it would be of consequence to have an officer who was 
acquainted with the men, and who could assist me in choosing 
such as were best able to stand fatigue. I therefore accepted his 
services on the conditions mentioned in Lord Camden's letter. 
Captain Shortland, of the Squirrel frigate, haa allowed two of his 
beat seamen to go with me as volunteers, in order to assist in 
rising and navigating our Nigritian inen of war. I have given 
them the same encouragement as the soldiers, and have had the 
four carpenters whom I brought from England attested, in order 
to put the whole under the same discipline and regulatiniL&. 
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aoliliers, in number thirty-five men. They jumped into ' 
boats in the highest spirits, aud bade adieu to Goree with 
peated huzzas. I believe that every man in the garrison woul( 
have embarked with great eheeriiihiess ; but no inducement 
could prevail on a single N^^ to accompany me, I must there- 
fore, trust to the Gambia for interpreters, and I expect to bo able 
to hire nr purchase three or four in going up the river. I 
send a purticular account of nil money matters by the return 
the transport. " Mpkgo PahK." 

To Mrs. Park. 
•' K&yee, River Gambia, April 26, 180S. 
"I ha\'e been busy these three days in making prepaiatioi 
for our Journey, and I feel rather uneasy when I think that I c 
receive no letters from you till I return to England ; but yoi 
may depend on this that I will avail myself of every opportunitj 
of writing to you, though, from the very nature of the undertaking'^^ 
these opportunities will be but few. We set off for the interior 
to-morrow morning, and I assure you, that whatever the issue of 
the present journey may be, every thing looks favourable, 
have been successful thus far, beyond my highest expectationB. i 

"The natives, instead of being frightened at us, look o 
their best friends, and the kings have not only granted us f 
tection, but sent people to go before us. The soldiers are in t 
highest spirits ; and as many of them (like me) have left a t 
and family in England, they are happy to embrace this opj 
tunity of returning. They never think about difficulties; e 
t <!onfident, if there was occasion for it, that thej 
y number of Negroes that might come against u 
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(the moat poweiful king iu Gambia) visited us on board the 
Cresceut on the 20tli and 21 at ; he has furnished us with a 
messenger to conduct ua safely to the V»i|; of WoollL 

"I expect to have an opportunity of writing to you from 
Konkodoo or Banunakoo hy some of the slave tradera ; hut as 
they travel veiy slowly, I may probably have returned to the 
coast before any of my letters have reached Goree ; at any rate, 
you need not be surprised if you should not hear from me for 
some months ; nay, so uncertain is the communication between 
Africa and England, that perhaps the next newa you may hear 
may be my arrival iu the latter, which 1 atill think will be in the 
mouth of December. If we have to go round by the West Indies, 
it will take us two months moi-e ; but as Government haa given 
me an unlimited credit, if a vessel is coming tlirect, I shall of 
conrse take a passage in her. 1 have enjoyed excellent health, 
and have great hopes to bring this expedition to a happy con- 
clusion. In five weeks from the date of this letter the worst 
part of the journey will be over. Kiss all my dear children for 
me, and let them know that their father loves them." 

In a letter to Mr, Dickson, dated Kayee, April 26th, 1805, 
the day betbre his embarkation. Park writes as follows : — "Every 
thing at present looks as favourable as I could wish, and if all 
thkiga go well, this day six weeks I expect to drink all your 
healths in the water of the Niger. The soldiers ai-e in good 
health and spirits. They are the most dashing men I ever saw ; 
and if they preserve their health, we may keep ourselves perfectly 
secure from any hostdc attempt on the part of the natives. I 
have little doubt but that I shall be able, with presents and fair 
ittoTMa a through the country to tW ^\%«^ \ aa*^"'^ vjc^^W 
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are fairly afloat, iJie dap is won. Give my kind regards to SivM 
■Toaeph and Mr. Greville ; and if they should think that I havoA 
paid too little attention to natural objects, you may mention thats 
r had forty men and forty-two assea to look after, besides thofl 
constant trouble of packing and weighing bundles, palaveringw 
with the Negroes, and laying plana for our future success. £■ 
never was so busy in my life." I 

On reading this correspondence it is impossible not to bafl 
struck with the satisfaction expressed by Park, and the confi-fl 
dence with which he appears to have looked forward to ^| 
favourable termination of hia journey. Yet in reality nothio^l 
could be much leas promising than hia actual situation and profl 
spects at the time of writing these letters. fl 

Besides the indifferent qnality of the troops, there was anotheid 
and more serious ground of alarm, from the unfavourable perio^f 
at which, owing to a series of unforeseen delays. Park fouuqfl 
himself obliged to enter on this expedition. This he was aboofil 
to do, not actually during the rainy season, but with a great pro^ 
hability of being overtaken by it in the course of his journey 9 
and vrith a positive certainty of encountering, in the mean tiine)l 
not only the great tropical heats, hut also the tornadoes, or hurri^ 
canes, which always precede and follow the rainy season. Thea« 
hurricanes, of which no idea can be formed from the experienc^H 
of our temperate climates, occur more frequently, and witjfl 
greater violence, as the rainy period approaches, and are att6nde^| 
with considerable inconvenience, and occasionally with danger, t^| 
caravans travelling at that seasun. ^ 

His situation was critical, and he had only a choice of difOfl 
cnltjes. Ha might either attempt to reach liie Niger befojpg "iftlJ 
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rainy season should be completeiy set in, or bo might postpone 
his journey till the return of the proper season for travelling, 
which would be in November or December following. The 
event baa shown that he would have acted more wisely in defer- ' 
ring the expedition. But in this difficult situation he adopted ■ 
that alternative which was most congenial to his character and 
feelings; and having once foimed tins resolution he adhered to i 
it with tranquillity and finnness ; dismissing from liis own mind 
all doubta and apprehensions, or at least effectually concealing 
them from the companions of his journey, and from his friends 
and correspondents in England. 

The persons composing the expedition being assembled at | 
Kayee, a small town ou the Gambia, a little below Pisania, Park I 
engaged a Mandingo priest named Isaaeo, who was also a travel- I 
ling merchant, and miich aceustomed to long inland journeys, to j 
serve as the guide to his caravan. On the 27th of April 1805, I 
he took bis departure from ICayee, and arrived in two days at I 
Pisania, from whence he had set out for the interior of Africa I 
nearly ten years before. Some of the practical difficulties of the j 
march were apparent durii^ this short journey, and he found it | 
necessary to stop at Pisania six days (a delay which must have I 
been highly inconvenient), to puriJiase additional beasts of I 
burden, and make other arrangements for the expedition. 1 

He quitted Kayee on the 4th of May, and arrived on the j 
11th at Madina, the capital of the kingdom of Woolli. The \ 
effects of the season had already become appartuit, two of the 1 
soldiers having fallen ill of dysentery on the 8th. On the 15th I 
he arrived on the banks of the Gambia, and about this time hjst I 
one of his soldiers by an epileps-y. , J 

Oq the 26tb the caravan ejtperimced a mnf[riila» -^midnBim 
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(almost unintenigible to a European) from the attauk of a 
swarm of bees, in consequence of whidi, besides that many o 
the people were most severely stung, seven of their beasts ( 
burden perished or were lost ; and owing to an accidental i 
. which was kindled iji the confueion, the whole baj^J 
being burnt. For half an hour it seemed as if the bees had f 
an end to the expedition, 

On the 2Sith of May, Park arrived at Badoo, where he men-jj 
tions having had an opportunity of sending two letters to J 
England by way of the Gambia, These letters wert 
to Sir Joseph Banks and Mrs. Park ; the latter is as followa :- 



To Mrs. Park 

" Badno, 29tb May 1806. 

" I am happy to inform yon that we are half through ourd 
journey without the Bmalleat accident or unpleasant circum-.] 
stance. We all nf us keep our health, and are on the laot 
friendly terms with the natives. I have seen many of my o 
acquaintances, and am everywhere well received. By the 27tJ! 
of June we expect to have finished all our travels by land, i 
when we have once got afloat on the river, we shall conclad( 
that we are embarking for England. I have never had ) 
smallest sickness, and Alexander is quite free from all ] 
stomach complaints. 

" The bearer of this to the Gambia is waiting with his a 
for a few minutes only. You will therefore inform all ftira 
that we are well, and going on prosperously. I see no r 
think that our stay in the interior will he longer than I i 
meptioned. 

"y/e o«aj ams ovuLviBiwiB vitkfoa, and iwavetym 
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fact we liave only had a pleasant journey, and yot this is what. 
we thought would be the worat part of it. 

" I will indulge the hope that my wife, children, and all friends 
are weU. I am in great hopes of finishing this journey with 
credit in a fuw months ; and then with what joy shall I turn my 
face towards home ! The Slatee is impatient for the letter, and 
I have only time to subscribe myself^" etc. 

Notwith.'itanding this letter, Park's situation was now verj' 
critical ITie tornadoes had begun to be freixuent ; and a few 
days afterwards it became quite apparent that the rainy season 
was serionaly setting in, before the Journey to the Niger was 
more than half completed. The effect produced on the health of 
the soldiers by a violent rain on the 10th of June was almost 
instantaneous ; twelve of them at once were dangerously ill, and 
from this time the great mortality commenced, which was ulti- 
mately fatal to the expedition. 

At .Shrondo, in the kingdom of Dentila, where the caravan 
shortly afterwards arrived, there are considerable gold mines ; 
and the journal contains a minute and interesting description 
both of the manner of coUeeting the metal, and of the country 
in which it is found. 

After quitting Shrondo Park mentions that in consequence of 
a very sudden tornado, they were forced to carry their bundles 
into the huts of the natives, being the first time that the caravan 
had entered a town since leaving the Gambia. Considering the 
climate and season, this alight circumstance is alone a sufficient 
proof of the hardships which must have been sustained by 
Europeans in such a journey. 

-Ai DindacoQ, beyond Sjamit*, riiill i||lMi|MtfLi|ihMlHlililii 
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the beauty and magnificence of that mountainous tract of o 
as well as with the extent to which it waa cultivated, and t 
comparatively happy condition of the inhabitants. Proceet 
a little further, he quitted the track he had hitherto followed, by 
which he had formerly returned from Kamalia to the Gambia, 
and directed his course towards the north-east, with a view j 
bably of avoiding the Jallonka wilderness. But the difiicultw 
of travelling wei* now become extreme, partly from the natu 
of the country, but prirrcipally from the increaaing prevalence i 
the disease produced by the continued rains. 

On the 4th of July he was near losing Isaaco, his guidi 
who in crossing a river was twice attacked by a crocodile, a 
saved himself by extraordinary presence of mind, though J 
without some very severe wounds. This accident detained i 
caravan several days, and added to the numerous delays v 
had so unfortunately impeded the expedition. 

Several of the soldiers had died during the course o 
journey ; and on the 6th of July the whole number of pers 
composing the caravan (except one) were either actually siel 
in a state of great debility. Yet he still had great difScultJee 
encounter, in traversing a country where he waa obliged t 
constantly on the watch againat tlie depredations of the inhal 
tants, and occasionally the attacks of wild beasts. Under em 
circumstances it is not wonderful that the few soldiers not c 
abled by sickness fell back, and it was with great difficulty t 
any of them could be prevailed on to continue their march. ' 
dangers and sofferings he had now to encounter were snolil 
have been experienced by few travellers, and their narration for 
the most interesting part of hia second journal, as follows :- 

Aug. 6th, 1 SOS.^Having hired two more ass drivers a 
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bar and their victuals per day, we left Koolihori early in the 
morning, and travelled with considerahle dispatch till three 
o'clock, at which time we reached Ganifarra, a small b^garly 
village. In the course of this march L. Oahill and J. Bird, two 
of the soldiers, and Wilham Cox, one of tho seamen, fell behind, 
and lay down. As soon an the front of the cofHe had reached 
» Ganifarra, it came on a very heavy rain. Being in the rear I 
was completely drenched ; and two of the asses, carrying four 
trunks, in which were the gun-atocks, pistols, looking-glasses, 
etc., fell down in a stream of water near the town, and all the 
contents were completely wet. I could purchase nothing here, 
not so much as a fowL Served out a short allowance of rice, 
being very short of that article. 

Aug. 7th. — During the night some person had stolen one of 
our best asaes ; and as the load must be left if we could not 
recover it, Isaaco'a people, having traced the footmarks to a con- 
siderable distance, £^reed to go in seareh of it Tsaaco gave them 
the strictest orders, if they came up to the thief in the woods, to 
shoot him ; and, if not, to follow him to a town and demand the 
;iss from the Dooty ; if he refused to give it up, to return as soon 



Spent the day in drying such things as were wet ; cleaned 
and greased with shea butter all the ornamented pistols, ten ptms. 
Dried the looking-glasses, which were quit« spoiled. In the 
afternoon sent two of the natives away vrith goods to a neigh- 
bouring town to purchase rice and corn. At sun-set Bird eaint' 
up, but had seen nothing of Cox nor Cahill. 

Aug. Sth.— People not yet rtiturncd. Opened the trunk 
which contained the double-barrelled gun stocks ; cleaned and 

H^^^L About noon people returned with the rice and 
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com, but not quite sufficient for one day. Nearly at the same 
time Isaaco's people came up with the ass ; they had traced his 
footmarks past Koolihori, and found him at Balandoo. Did not 
see the thie^ but learned his name, which Isaaco promised to 
write to his friend at Bangassi, to inform Serinummo of him. In 
the afternoon agreed with the Dooty for thirty-five bars to carry 
everything over. Eained heavily all the evening. 

Aug. 9th. — ^Michael May, a soldier, having died during the 
night, buried him at daybreak. Had all the loads taken to the 
crossing place by eight o'clock. The Ba WooUi is nearly of the 
same size as the one we formerly crossed of that name. It 
appeared to be exceedingly deep, and flowed at the rate of four 
or five miles per hour. There is a very good canoe here, which 
can carry over four ass-loads at once. As it threatened rain, sent 
over three men with one of the tents, and pitched it on the east 
side, about half a mile from the river, the ground near the bank 
being marshy. Hired people to carry down the bimdles, and put 
them into the canoe, and others to receive them on the other side, 
and carry them up the bank ; so that the soldiers had nothing to 
move, being all weak and sickly. 

By one o'clock all the baggage was over ; but we foimd some 
difficulty in transporting the asses ; the rapidity of the stream 
swept the canoe and the first six past the landing-place ; and 
they went so far down the river, that I reaUy thought the asses 
must be drowned ; which would have been an irreparable loss in 
our situation. However, by the exertions of the Negroes, who 
swam in with ropes to the canoe, the asses were landed on the 
other side, where they stood by the water's edge until the Negroes, 
with their corn-hoes, made a path for them up the steep bank. 
To prevent such an accident, we took the ropes from several of 
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our loads, and fasteuud them togetlior, ho aa to itsflCh across the 
rivBr ; with this we haiUed ovlt the loaded canoe, nud the 
Negroes paddled it back when empty. In this mannev all the 
asses and horses were swam over without any loss. 

"When the buniUea were all carried up to the tent, we found 
that we had not more rice than was barely aufRcient for the 
present day ; and as no more could be purchased, we had no 
alternative but to march early in the momiug for Bambami ; 
the distance by all accounts would not exceed fourteen or fifteen 
miles. 

Aug. 10th. — William Ashton declared that he was unable 
to travel ; but as there was no place to leave him at, I advised 
him to make an exertion and come on, though slowly, till be 
should reach a place where he could have food. At eight o'clock ] 
set forwards, and travelled very expeditiously without halting till 
four in the ait-emoon, at which time the front of the colfle reached 
Dabadoo, a village of Bambarra, Being in the rear, I found 
many of the men very much fatigued with the length of the 
journey and the heat of the day. At half-past four I arrived 
with the asa I drove at a stream flowing to the westwaids. 

Here I found many of the soldiers sitting, and Mr. Anderson 
lying under a bush, apparently dying. Took hiui on my back, 
and carried him across the stream, which came up to my middle. 
Carried over the load of the aas which I drove, got over the asa, 
Mr. Anderson's horse, etc. Found myself much fatigued, having 
crossed the stream sixteen times. Left here four soldiers with 
their asses, being unable to carry over their loads. Haviug loaded 
my aas and put Mr. Anderson on his horse, we went on to the 
village ; hut was sorty to find that no rice could be had, and I 
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Aufi, 11th. — Bought a small bullock of the Moorish breed! 
one barraloolo : and haxing purchased some com, had it clet 
and dressed for the people instead of rice. This morning 1 
Isaaco's people lo go back, and bring up the loads of the soldie 
who bad baited by the side of the stream. In the course of t 
day all the loads arrived ; but was sorry to find that in 1 
conrse of the last two marches we had lost four men, viz., ( 
I'ahill, Bird, and Ashtuo. Mr. Anderson still in a very dangt 
ous way, being unable to walk or sit u]>right. Mr. Scott niW 
recovered. I found that I must here leave one load, one of tj 
horses being quite fiuishtxl. Left ihe seine nets in charge of t 
Dooty till I should send for them. 

Aug. 12th, — Kained all the morning. About eleven o'cloc 
the sky being clear, loaded the asses. None of the Europeans 
lieing able to lift a load, laaaco made the Negroes load the whole. 
Saddled Mr. Audeison's horse, and having put a sick soldier on 
mine, look Mr. Anderson's horse by the bridle, that he mi^ 
have no trouble but sitting upright on ihe saddle. We had a 
gone far before 1 found one of llie asses with a load of f 
powder, the driver (Dickinson) being unable to proceed (I nevi 
heard of him aft^wards) ; and shortly after the sick man ( 
mounted from my horse, and lay down by a small pool of wat^ 
refusing to rise. Drove the ass and horse on before me. 
a number of sick. At half past tipelve o'clock Mr. Ander 
declared he could ride no farther. Took him down and laid 1; 
in the shade of a bush, and sat down beside him. At half-p 
two o'clock he made another tittempt to proceed ; but had ] 
rode above a hundred yards before 1 had to take him down f 
the saddle, and lay him again in the shade. I now gave up ■ 
thoughts of being able to cany him forwards till the cool of tJ 
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evening ; and having tumeil thi! horses aiid ass to feed, I sat 
down to watch the pulRationa of niy dying friend. At four 
o'clock four of the siok came up ; three of them agreed to take 
charge of the ass with the gunpowder ; and I put the fourth, who 
had a sore leg, on my horse, telling him if he saw Mr. Scott on 
the road, to give Tiin' the horse. 

At half-past iive o'clock, there heing a fine breeze from the 
south-west, Mr. Anderson agreed to make another attempt ; and 
having again placed him on the saddle, I led the horse on pretty 
smartly in hopes of reaching Koomikoomi before dark. We had 
not proceeded above a mile before we heard on oui left a noise 
very much like the barking of a large mastiff, but ending in a 
hisa like the fuf of a eat. I thought it must be some laige 
monkey ; and was observing to Mr. Anderson, " What a boun- 
cii^ fellow that must be," when we heard another bark nearer to 
us, and presently a third still nearer, accompanied with a growl. 
I now suspected that some wild animal meant to attack us, but 
could not conjecture of what species it was likely to be. We had 
not proceeded a hundred yards farther when, condng to an open- 
ing in the bushes, I was not a littla surprised to see three lions 
coming towards us. They were not so red as the lion I formerly 
saw in Barabarra, but of a dusky colour, like the colour of an ass. 
They were very large, and came bounding over the long grass, 
not one after another, but all abreaat of each other. I was afraid, 
if I allowed them to come tpo near ns, and my piece should miss 
fire, that we should be all devoured by them ; I tlierefore let go 
the bridle, and walked forwards to meet them. As soon as they 
were within a long shot of me, I fired at the centi-e one, I do 
not think I hit him ; but they all atopt, looked at each other, and 
• Thus in Mr. Park's MSS. 
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then bounded away a few paces, when one of them stopt^ and 
looked back at me. I was too busy in loading my piece to 
observe tlieir motions as they went away, and was very happy to ■• 
see the last of them march slowly off amongst the bushes, 
had not proceeded above half a mile farther, when we hea 
another Imrk and growl close to us amongst the bushes. 
was doubtless one of the lions before seen, and 1 was airaid thii 
would follow us till dark, when they would have too many opp( 
tunities of springing on us unawares. I therefore got ' 
Anderson's call, and made as loud a whistling and notse i 
possible, We heard no more of them. 

Just at dark we descended into a valley where t 
stream of water ; but the ascent on the opposite side was throof 
a species of broken ground, wluch I have never seen anywliere 
but in Africa. It is of the following nature : A stratum of stiff 
yellow clay fourteen or twenty feet thick (which, unless when it 
rains, ia as hard aa rock), is washed by the annual raina ijito 
fiaaures of a depth equal to the thickness of the stratum. There 
ia no vegetation on these places, except on the summit or 
original leveL Amongst these horrid gulleys I unfortunately 
lost "ight of the footmarks of the aases which had gone before ; 
and finding no way to get out, led the horse up a very steep 
place in order to gain the origioRl level, hoping there to find the 
footpatL But unluckily the gi-nund was all broken as far as I 
oonld see ; and after ti'avelling some little way, we came i 
gully which we could not cross ; and finding no 
moving without the danger of being killed by falling into b 
of these ravines, or m'er some precipice, I thought it t 
to halt till the morning. On this rugged summit we fell in l 
Jonas Watkins, one of the sick ; and with his assistance I 
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lighted a fire. Wrapped Mr. Anderson in liis cloak, and laid 
him down beside it. Watched all night to keep the fire burning, 
and prevent our being amprised by the lions, which we knew 
were at no great distance. About two o'clock in the morning 
two more of the sick joined us. Mr. Anderson slept well during 
the night, and as soon as day dawned — 

Aug. ISth.^Having found the footmarks of the asses, and 
having with difficulty, even in daylight, traced our way through 
this labyrinth, we found Mr. Scott and tliree more of the sick. 
They too had lost their way, and had slept about half a mile to 
the eaat of ua. We reached Koomikoomi at ten o'clock. This is 
an unwalled village, but sum)nnded with ex(«usive corn-fielda. 

August 13th, — Halted; rested at Koomikoomi. 

August 14th. — Jonas Watkina died this morning; buried 
him. Halted here to-day to see which way Mr, Anderson's fever 
was likely to terminate ; and in the meantime sent two loaded 
aases forward to Doombila, the asses to return in the evening 
and carry loads to-morrow morning. 

It is a common observation of the Negroes that when the 
Indian corn is in blossom the rain stops for eleven days. The 
stopping of the rain evidently depends on the sun approaching 
the zenith of the place ; the sun by this day's observation being 
only seventy-one miles north of us ; and it is a wonderful insti- 
tution of Providence, that at this time the maize here is all in 
full blossom ; and on passing through the fields, one is like to be 
blinded with the pollen of the male flowers. 

Aug. 1 5th.— Havii^f slung a cloak like a hammock under a 
straight stick, had Mr. Anderson put into it, and canied on two 
men's beads, two more following to relieve them, Mr. Scott 
atismCTaag of B 
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of the soldiers saddle Mr. Anderaon'a horse for him; and bavii^ 
seen him mount, and given him his canteen with water, I rode 
forwards to look after four negroes whom I had hired to cany 
loads on their heads ; hut heing strangers, I was apprehensive 
they might run away witli them. Found everything going on 
well ; and we travelled with such expedition that we reached 
Doombila in four hours and a hal^ though the distance cannot 
be less than sixteen or eighteen miles, nearly soutli. It rained 
liard all the afternoon, and it was not tUl dark that all the sick 
soldiers came up. Only three of the soldiers were able to drive 
their asees to-day, 

When I entei-ed the town I was happy to meet Karfa 
Taura, the worthy Negro mentioned in my former travels. He 
heard a report at Boori (where he now resides) that a coffle of 
wliite people were passing through Fooladotj for Bambarra; and 
that they were conducted by a person of the name of Park, who 
spoke Mandingo. He heard this report in the evening ; and in 
the morning he left hia house, determined if possible to meet me 
at Bambakoo, a distance of sis days' travel. He came to Bam- 
bakoo with three of hia slaves to assist me in going forward \u 
Sego ; but when he found I had not come up, he came foi-wards 
to meet me. He instantly recognized me, and you may judge of 
the pleasure I felt on seeing my old benefactor. 

At four- o'clock, as Mr. Scott had not come up, and the people 
in the rear had not seen liim lately, I sent one of Isaaco's people 
back on my horse as far aa the next village, suspecting that he 
might have halted there when the rain came on, Tlie man re- 
turned after dark, having been nearly at Koomikoomi without 
seeing or hearing anything of Mr. Scott. We all concluded tiiat . 
he had returned to Koomikoomi. 
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Aug. 17th. — Halted at PoombUa iii order to dry the t 
and in hopes of Mr, Scott coming up. Told the four NeyroeB 
who carried Mr, Anderson, and who returned to Koomikooini 
this morning, to make every poasihle inquiry concerning Mr. 
Scott; and if he was ahle to ride, I would pay them handsomely 
for coming with hin]. If he had returned to Koomikoomi, I 
desired them to assure the Dooty that I would pay for every 
expense he might incur, and pay for a guide to conduct him to 
Marraboo. Received from the Dooty of Doombik a small bul- 
lock and a sheep. Paid him a barraloolo, five bars of amber, and 
fifty gun flints. 

Aug. 18th. — Hearing no account of Mr. Scott, concluded he 
was still at Koomikoomi, but unable to travel At seven o'clock 
left Doombila; and as the asses were now very weak, it was not 
long before I had to dismount and put a load on my horse. 
Only one of the soldiers able to drive an ass. Eoad very bad ; 
did not reach Toniba till sunset, being a distance of eighteen or 
twenty miles S.E. by S. Mr. Anderson's bearers halted with 
him at a village on the road, where there was some good beer. 
As soon as we had pitched the tent it began to rain, and rained 
all night ; the soldiei's all ran into the village. I passed a very 
disagreeable night, having to keep our asses from eatiug the 
people's com, which caused me to keep walking about almost 
the whole night. 

In case it should escape my memory, 1 take this opportunity '■ 
of observing tliat the standard law of Africa runs thus ; If an 
ass should break a single stem of com, the proprietor of the com 
has a right to seize the ass; aiid if the owner of the ass will not 
satisfy him for the damage he thinks he has sustained, he can 
reiam the ass. He cajinot sell or work htm, but he can kill hiis; J 
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and as tiie Bambarrans esteem aas-flesli as a gi'eat luxury, thi 
part of tlie law is often put in force. , 

Aug. 19th, — Mr. Anderson's bearers having brought hin 
forward early in the moriiii^, we immediately loaded the asset 
and departed from Toniba (Sei;jeant M'Keal appears to u 
slightly delirious). We kept aseending the mountains to tJa 
south of Toniba till three o'clock, at which time, having gain^ 
the summit of the ridge which separates the Niger from the la 
mote branches of the Senegal, I went on a httle before ; and 
coming to the brow of the hill, I fmce Tnore saw ths Kiger rollipj 
its immense stream along tlie plain ! J 

After the fatiguing march which we had experienced, thfl 
sight of this river was no doubt pleasant, as it promised an en^ 
to, or to be at least an alleviation of, our toils. But when ] 
reflected that three-fourths of the soldiers had died on then 
march, and that in addition to our weakly state, we had no cafl 
penters to build the boats in which we proposed to prosecun 
our discoveries, the prospect appeared somewhat gloomy. la 
however, afforded me peculiar pleasure, when I reflected that t| 
conducting a party of Ewropcans, with iiumense baggage, throngfl 
an extent of more than five hundred miles, I had always beeil 
able to presei-ve the most friendly teims with the natives, U 
faet, this journey plainly demonstrates, — Ist, That with eommqfl 
prudence any quantity of meix;handise may be transported &oa 
the Gambia to tlie Niger without danger of being robbed by tlj 
natives ; 3dly, That if this journey be performed in the da 
season, one may calculate on losing not more than three, or ■ 
most, four men out of fifty. M 

But to return to tlie Niger. The river was much swelled n 
the rains, but did not Kppeiff to (H^eifiow ita ban^ It ^riiHril 
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iPfei^r even here than either the Senegal or the Gambia. "We 
descended with difficulty down the steep aide of the hill towards 
Bambakoo, which place we reached at half-past six o'clock, and 
pitched our teuta under a tree near the town. Of thirty-four 
soldiers and four carpenters who left the Gambia, only aix 
soldiers and one carpenter reached the Niger. 

During the night the wolves carried away two lai^e cloth 
bundles from the tent^oor to a considerable distance, where 
they ate off the skins with which they were covered, and lel't 
them. 

Aug. 20th, — Eeeeived a bullock fram the Dooty as a present. 
It was in the afternoon, and we fastened it to the tree close to 
the tent, where all' the asses were tied. As soon as it was dark, 
the wolves tore its bowels out, tEiough within ten yards of the 
tentr-door where we were all Bitting. The wolves here are the 
largest and most ferocious we have yet seen. 

Aug. 21st. — Dried a bundle of beads, the stiings of which 
were all rotten with the rain. Opened a leather bag which con- 
tained about thirty pounds of gimpowder for present use. Found 
it all wet and damaged. Spread it out in the sun ; resolved 
to make something of it. Spoke for a canoe to carry down the 
baggage to Marraboo, the river being navigable over the rapids 
at this season. In the course of our march from Toniba to 
Bambakoo, we lost Serjeant M'Keal, Purvey, and Samuel Hill. 

Aug. 22d.— Early in the morning had all the bundles put on 
the asses, and carried to the place of embarkation, which is a 
village called Bossradoo, about a mile and a hall' east of Bam- 
makoo. It rained hard all the forenoon. The canoes could not 
carry any of the soldiers, or any person, except two to look after 
I resolved to go down with Mr. Anderson, leaving 
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Mr. Martyn to come down with the men by land, Tlipy rode o 
the assea. 

We embarked at t«n minutes past three o'clock, 
current, which is nearly five knots per hour, set us along with- 
out the trouble of rowing any more thau was necessary to keep 
the canoe in the proper course. The river is full an English _ 
mile over, and at the rapids it is spread out to nearly tw 
that breadth. The rapida seem to he formed by the river passiAi 
through a ridge of hills in a south-easterly direction ; they s 
\ery nimierous, and correspond with the jetting angles of t 
hills. There are three principal ones, where the water bre 
with considerable noise in the middle of the river ; but the c 
men easily avoid them by paddling down one of the branch) 
near the shore. Even in thia manner the velocity was such b 
to make me sigh. 

We passed two of the prim^ipal rapids, and three smaller onej 
in the course of the afternoon. We saw on one of the islands in ' 
the middle of the river a large elephant ; it was of a red clay 
colour, with hlack legs. I was very unwell of dysentery, other- 
wise I would have had a shot at him, for he was quite near us. 
We saw three hippopotami close to another of these islands. 
The canoe men were afraid they might follow us and overset the 
canoes. The report of a musket win in all cases frighten them 
away. They blow up the water exactly like a whale. As we 
were gliding along shore one of the canoe men spear 
turtle, of the same species as the one I formerly saw, and iiiad«d 
drawing of in Gambia. At sunset we rowed to the shore, lancB 
on some flat rocks, and set about cooking the turtle and rice I 
our supper ; but before thi.s aldermanic repast was half dresi 
)Tid nntiMn^ift^l ■ffitji pleat violence all i 
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Aug. 23(1. — At daybreak embarked again, very wet apd 
sleepy. Passed the third rapid, and arrived at Marraboo at nine 
o'clock. Oar guide soon found a large passage hut, in which to 
deposit our baggage, for one stone of small amber per load, 
carried the whole of it up in a few minutes. In tlie evening 
Mr. Martyn arrived, and all the people, except two, who came 
up next day. 

Aug. Sith. — Eeceived from the Dooty a small black bullock 
-in a present, which our guide would not allow us to kill, it being 
of a jet-black colour. The Booty's name is Sokee ; and ao 
superstitious was he, that all the time we remained at Marraboo 
he kept himself in his hut, conceiving that if he saw a white 
man he would never prosper after. 

Aug. 25th. — Paid Isaaco goods to the full value of two prime 
slaves, according to agreement. I likewise gave him several 
articles, and told bim that when the palaver was adjusted 
at Sego, be should then have all the asses and horses for his 
trouble, 

Aug. 26th. — Took out such things as I meant to give to 
Mansong, vi2., A handsome silver-plated tiu^en; *two double- 
barrelled guns, silver-mounted ; two pair of pistols mounted in 
the same manner ; a sabre with morocco scabbard ; thirty-two 
yards scarlet broad cloth ; twelve ditto blue ; twelve ditto yellow ; 
twelve ditto light gi'een ; * half a load of gunpowder, or two kegs 
and a half. 

To Mansong's eldest son Ba : — * A double barrelled-^un, 
silver mounted ; a pair of pistols, ditto ; a sabre, ditto. 

I wished to put a stop to the malicious reports of the Moors 
and Mahomedans at Sego as soon as possible. I therefore 
resolved to seud laaaoo Isrwatd to Sego witb. ftU &e utiotw 
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Tjefore mentioned, except those marked thus,* which I desire 
him to say to ^lodibinue would he given as soon as I heao 
accuunts that Mansong wotild beMend us. This Modibinne i 
Mausong'a prime minister. He is a Mahomedan, but not iatolei 
ant in his principles. Isaaco accordingly departed on the 281^ 
with his wife and all his goods. Ever since my arrival at Ma* 
raboo 1 had been subject to attacks of dysentery ; and as I foma 
that my strength was failing very fast, 1 resolved to chaigl 
myself with mercuiy. I accordingly took calomel till it affectei 
my mouth to such a degree, tliat I could not apeak or sleep fo 
six days. The salivation put an immediate stop to the dyseq 
tery, which had proved fatal to so many of the soldiers. A 
soon aa I recovered, I set about eschauging some amber am 
coral for cowries, which are the current money of Bambarra. 

Cowriee. 

Coral No. 4, each stone . , , 60 

Amber No. 5 . . . . . 60 

Blue agates, per string . , .100 , 

With these three articles I bought about twenty thousajl 

cowries. It is curious that in counting the cowries they cd 

eighty a hundred ; whilst in all other things they calculate ll 

the common hmidred. Sixty is caRed a Mauding hundred. | 

On the 6th Thomas Dyer (a private) died of fever, I 'hi 

to pay one thousand shells to Booty Sokee, before he woid 

allow me to burj' him ; alleging that if the ground was at 

bought where he was buried, it would never grow good com afid 

There is no wood proper for boat buildii^ in this neigkboil 

hood ; the best wood is near Kankaree, on a large navigalj 

branch of the Niger, and almost all the Bambarra canoes ooa 

fiQia thence ', many of them ate mahogany. ^^^J 
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The traveliei'3 from Sego brought us every day some 
unfavourahle news or other. At one time it was reported, and 
believed all over Mari'oboo, that Manaong had killed Isaaco with 
his own hand, and woiild do the same with all the whites who 
should come into Bamliarra. Our fears were at length dispelled 
by the arrival of Bookari, Mansong's singing man, on the 8th, 
with six canoes. He told us he came by Mansong's orders to 
convey us and our ha^age to Sego ; that Mansong thought 
highly of the presents which Isaaco had brought, and wished us 
to be brought to Sego before he received them irom Isaaco. 
We accordingly put oiir baggage in order ; but it was not till 
the 12th that the singing man and his Somonies (canoe people) 
could be prevailed on to leave Dooty Sokee's good beef Mid 
beer. We embarked, and left Marraboo at ten minutes past 
three o'clock. 

Sept. 13th.— Bookari sent fuur of the Somonies over to a 
town on the opposite side of thia river, to put in requisition a 
canoe for eanying part of our baggage. The people refused 
to give the canoe, and sent the Somonies back without it 
Bookaii immediately went with all the Somonies (thirty-eight) ; 
and having cut the owner of the canoe across the forehead with 
Ilia sword, and broke his brothei-'s head with a canoe paddla, he 
seized one of his eons, and brought him away as a slave, along 
wth the cauoe. He, however, set the boy at liberty, his father 
paying two thousand shells for his release, 

"We left KoolikoiTo at thirty-five minutes past eleven, and 
travelled very pleasantly all day. In fact nothing can be more 
beautiful than the views of this immense river ; sometimes as 
t as a miiTor, at other times rufRed with a gentle breeze, 
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miles per hour. Wo halted fur the night at Deena, a Somoi 
village on the south side. Had a tornado in tlie night, -which 
wetted our baggage much. Most of us slept in the canoes to 
prevent theft. 

Sept. lith. — Departed from Deena early in the morning, and 
arrived at Yamina at forty-five minutes past four o'clock. Halted 
here the 1 5th, in order to purchase cowries. 

On the 16th left Yanuna, and in the evening reached Sami 
where we landed our haggle ; and Bookari went forward 
Sego to inform Mansong of our arrival 

Sept, 18th. — No accounts from Sego 

Sept. 19th.— About two o'clock in the morning laaaco arrived 
in a canoe from Sego, with all the articles 1 had sent to Mansong. 
Mansong had never yet seen any of them ; and when he heard. 
that I was arrived at Samee, he desired Modibinne to infoi 
laaaco that he had best take the articles up to Samee ; and 
wotild send a pereon to receive them irom my own hand. Ij 
ini'ormed me that Mansong, at all the interviews he had 
him, uniformly declared that he would allow ua to pass ; 
whenever Isaaco mentioned us particularly, or related any 
dent that had happened on the journey, Mansong immedial 
began to make squares and triangles in the sand before him 
his finger, and continued to do so so long as Isaaco spoke al 
us. Isaaco said that he thought Mansong was rather al 
us ; particularly as he never once expressed a wish to 
but rather the contrary. 

Sept 22d. — In the evening, Modibinne and four more 
Manaong's friends arrived in a canoe. They sent for m* 
Modibinne told me that they -were come by Manaong's ord< 
u vhsttfld 
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He said I might think on it during the night, and they would 
visit me in the morning ; be said Mansong had sect me a hul- 
lock, which he showed me ; it was very fat, and milk white. 

Sept. 23d. — AiS soon as we had hreakfaated, Modihinne and 
the f(]ur grandees came to visit us. When they had seated 
themselves, and the usual compliments passed, Modibinne de- 
sired me to acquaint them with the motives which had induced 
me to come into their country. I spoke to them in the Bam- 
barra language as follovrs : — I am the white man who uine 
years ago came into Bamharra, T then came lo Sego, and re- 
q^uested Mansong's permission to pass to the eastwards ; he not 
only permitted me to pass, but presented me with five thousand 
cowries to purchase provisions on the road ; for you all know 
that the Moors had robbed me of my goods. This generous 
conduct of Mansong towards me has made his name much re- 
spected in the land of the white peopla The king of that 
country has sent me again into Bamharra, and if Mansong is 
inclined to protect me, and you, who are here sitting, wish to 
befriend me, I will inform you of the real object of my coming 
into your country." 

(Here Modibinne desired me to speak on, as tliey were all 
my friends). " You all know that the white people are a trading 
people ; and that all the articles of value, which the Moors and 
the people of Jinnie bring to Sego, are made by us. K you speak 
of a good gun, who made it % the v:hiU people. If you speak of 
a good pistol or sword, or piece of scarlet or baft, or beads or 
gunpowder, who made tbem X the wJdte people. "We sell them to 
the Moore ; the Moors Tiring them to Tinilnictoo, where they sell 
them at a Mgltvr rate.. The people of Timbuctoo bi.'11 them to the 
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sell them to yoa. Now, the kiog of the white people v 
find out a way by vbich we may bring our own mercbaitdtse ( 
you, ood sell eTerything at a much cheaper rate than you DOi 
have them. For this purpose; if Mansong will permit me 1 
pass, I propose sailing down the -Toiiba to the place where j 
mixea with the salt water ; and if I find no rucks or danger ^ 
the way, the white mtru's small vessels will come up and t 
at Sego, if Mansong wishes it ^^'bat I have now spoken 1 1 
and trnst you will not mention to any person except J 
and his son ; for il' the lloore should hear of it, I shall c 
be murdered before I reach the salt water.' 

Modibimie answered : " We have heard what you ha\'e 
sjfoken. Your journey is a good one, and may Goil prosper 
you in it ; Mansong will protect you. We will carry your words 
to Mansong this aftemoon ; and to-morrow we will bring yon 
his answer.' I made Isaaco show tliem the different things 
which I allotted for Mansong and his son. They were delighted 
with the tureen, the double-barrelled guns, and in fact every 
thing was far superior to any thing of the kind they had ever 
before seen. 

■When I had laid out every thing for Mansong and his s 
then made each of the grandees, and Alodibinne, « 
scarlet cloth. Modibiune now said that they had » 
laid oat for Mansong and his sou, and that the present ' 
great, and worthy of Mansong ; but, added he, Mansong ] 
heard so many reports concurning your ba^age, that he i 
na to examine it, " Such of the bundles as are covered ■ 
ion, we will not o[>en; you will tell us what is in them, s 
fill be sufficient." 1 told them that I had notiiiug but v 
T for purchasing provisions ; and that i^ 
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please me much if they could dispense with opening the bundlea. 
They however, persisted ; and I ordered the bundles to be 
brought outi taking care, with the aesiatance of the soldiers, to 
secrete all the good amber and coral. 

When all the loads were inspected, I asked Modibinne what 
he tliought of my baggage? If he bad seen any more silver 
tureens, or double-barrelled guns ? He said he had seen nothing 
that was bad, and nothing but what was necessary for purchasing 
provisions ; that he would report the same to Mausong. They 
accordingly went away to Sego ; but without taking Mansong's 
present, till they had heard his answer. 

Sept 24th. — Seed and Barber (soldiers) died during the 
night ; one of fever, the other of dysentery. Paid the Somonies 
twenty stones of amber for burying them. 

Sept 25th. — Modibinne and the same people returned with 
Mansong's answer, a literal translation of which I give as 
follows: — "Mansong says he will protect you ; that a road is 
open for you everywhere, as far aa his hand (power) extends. If 
you wish to go to the east; no man shall harm you from Sego till 
you pass Timbuctoo ; if you wish to go to the west, you may 
travel through Fooladoo and Manding, through Kasson and 
Bondou ; the name of Mansong's stranger will be a sufficient 
protection for you. If you wish to build your boats at Samee or 
Sego, at SaJisanding or Jinnie, name the town, and Mansong will 
convey you thither." He concluded by observing, that Mansong 
wished me to sell liirn four of the blunderbusses, three swords, a 
fiddle (violin) which belonged to Mr. Scott, and some Birming- 
ham bead necklaces, which pleased above everything ; that he 
had sent ns a bullock, and bis son another, with a tine sheep. I 
ttdi Ikbxlilniuw that Mansoog's friendship was of more value to 
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me than the articles he had mentioned, and that I wotdd 
happy if Mansoug would accept them from me aa a faitlier proof 
of my esteem. 

I made choice of Sonaanding for fitting out our canoe, because 
Mansong had never said he wished to see me, and because I 
could live quieter and freer from beting than at Sego. I there- 
fore sent down the bullocks by land to Sansanding. 

Sept. 26lh. — We departed from Samee. The canoes were not 
covered with mats ; and there being no wind, the suu became 
insufferably hot, I felt myself affected with a violent headache, 
which increased to such a degree as to make me almost delirious. 
I never felt so hot a day ; there was sejiMble heat aufBcient to 
liave roasted a sirloin; but the thermometer was in a bundle in 
the other canoe, so that I could not ascertain the adtml heat. 
We passed down a small stream to the north of Sego Korro, and 
halted opposite to Segosee Korro, uear the sand hills, where I 
foiTuerly waited for a passage. We waited here about an hour 
for Isaaco, who had gone to Segosee Korro to inform Mausong of 
our passing. When Isaaco returned, he made a sort of shade 
over our canoe with four sticks and a couple of cloaks ; and in 
the evening I found myself more collected and less feverish. At 
stinset we rowed towards the north bank, where there are some 
flat rocks, on which passengers by water often sleep. We foi 
the place occupied by a number of geople. I counted betwi 
thirty and foity fires ; we therefore passed on a little to the 
wards, and slept on a sand bank covered with verdure. 

Sept. 27th. — At day-break we again proceeded, and in stret 
ing over to gain the middle of the river, we passed a Soi 
llage on an island ; the huts occupied the whole of 
y ground, and it appeared^ even when dose td it) like 
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village, "We readied Sansanding at ten o'clock. .Sucli crowds of 
people came to the eliore to see ua, that we could not land our 
baggage till the people were beaten away with sticks, by Koontie 
Mamadie's orders, on whose premises we were accommodated 
with a large hut for sitting in, having anotlier hut opening into 
it, in which we deposited our baggage. 

Oct. 2d. — Marshall and AV. Garland (privates) died ; one of 
fever, the other of dysentery. During the night the wolves 
carried away Garland, the door of the hut where he died being 
left open. Buried Mai'shall on the morning following, in a corn- 
field near the church. 

Oct. 4th. — Mansong sent down two broken gun-locks, and a 
lai'ge pewter plate with a hole in the bottflm of it, for me to 
repair ; and it was with much dif&culty that I could persuade 
the messenger that none of us knew anything about such 
occupations. 

Oct. 6th. — Da, Mansong's eldest son, sent one canoe as a 
present, and requested me to sell him a blunderbuss and three 
swords, with some blue and yellow bread cloth. Sent him three 
bworda, and ten spans of yellow cloth ; received in return sis 
thousand cowiiea, 

Sansanding contains, according to Koontie Mamadie's ac- 
count, eleven thousand inhabitants. It baa no public buildings, 
except the mosc[ues, two of which, though built of mud, are by 
no means inelegant. The market-place is a large square, and 
the different articles of merchandise are exposed for sale on 
stalls covered with mats, to shade them from the sun. The 
market is crowded with people from morning to night ; some of 
the stalls contain nothing but beads ; others indigo in balls : 
others wood-flshes in balls ; others Hoossa and Jinuie cloth. X 
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obaeireii one stall with nothing but antimony in small bits; 
another with sulphur, and a third with copper and silver rings 
and bracelets. In the houses fronting the square is sold scarlet, 
amber, aillts from Morocco, and tobacco, which looks like Levant 
tobar.co, and comes by way of Timbuctoo. Adjoining this i^ 
the salt market, part of which occitpies one corner of the square. 
A slab of salt is sold commonly for eight thousand cowries : a 
large butcher's stall, or shade, is in the centre of the square, and 
as good and fat meat sold every day as any in England. The 
beer market is at a little distance, under two laige trees ; and 
there are often exposed for sale from eighty to one himdrei 
calabashes of beer, each containing about two gallons. Nej 
the beer market is the place where red and yeDow leather I 
sold. 

Besides these market-places, there is a very large spaj 
which is appropriated for the great market every Tuesday. 
this day astonishing crowds of people come from tlie country i 
purchase articles in wholesale, and I'etail them in the differe 
villages, etc. There are commonly from sixteen to twenty lai 
fat Moorish bullocks killed on the market morning. 

Oct. 8th. — As Mansong had delayed much longer in sendi 
the canoes he promised than I expected, I thought it best to f 
provided with a sufficient quantity of shells to purchase tw 
particularly when I reflected that the river would subside in fl 
course of a few days, having sunk this morning about four incW 
by the shore. I ttierefore opened shop in great style, 
exhibited a choice assortment of European Ml.icles to be soldi 
wholesale or retail. I had of course a greaf. m/n, which I aup] 
drew on me the envy of my brother merchants ; for the Jim 
people, the Moors, and the merchants here jointed with those fl 
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tlie same description at Sego, and (in presence of Modibinne, 
from whose mouth I had it) offered to give Mansong a quantity 
of merchandise of greater value than all the presents I had made 
him, if he would seize our baggage, and either kill ns, or send us 
back again out of Eambarra. They alleged that my object was 
to kill Mansong and his sons by means of charms, that the white 
people might come and seize on the country. Manaong, much 
to hia honour, rejected the proposal, though it was seconded by 
two-thirds of the people of Sego, and almost all Sansanding. 

From the 8th to the 16th nothing of consequence occurred. 
I found my shop every day more and more crowded with cus- 
tomers ; and such was my run of business that I was sometimes 
forced to employ three tellers at once- ^o count my cash. I turned I 
one market-day twenty-five thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six pieces of money (cowries). 

The second day after my arrival at Marraboo, as no accounts 
whatever had arrived concerning Mr. Scott, I sent a messenger 
to Koomikoomi, desiring him to bring Mr. Scott, or some 
account of him. He returned in four days, and told us that 
Mr. ScoU v-as dead, and that the natives had stolen the pistols 
out of the holsters ; but he had brought the horse to Bambakoo, 

When Modibinne inquired of Isaaco what sort of a retium of 
presants would be most agreeable to me, Isaaco (being instructed 
before) said he believed two large canoes ; and Modibinne 
assured me that the canoes would be sent down to Sansanding 
immediately on our arrival there. 

Oct. 16th. — Modibinne and Jower arrived, and told me that 
they had brought a canoe from Mansong. I went to see it, and 
objected to one half of it, which was quite rotten. Tliey sent up 
to S^o for another half, but when it arri ved it woold not fit the j 
2b 
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one already sent I was therefore forced to send Isaaco again jU 
Sego ; and as Mausong had requested me by Modibinne to safl 
him any spare arms I might have, I sent two blunderbusses, tijfl 
fowling-jiieces, two pairs of pistols, and five unserviceal:lH 
muskets, requesting in return that Mansong would either scndfl 
proper canoe, or permit me to purchase one, that 1 might proceafl 
on my journey, Isaaco returned ou the 20th with a laigfl 
canoe ; but half of it was very much decayed and patched. iH 
therefore set about joining the best half to the half former)v 
sent, and, with the assistance of Abraham Bolton (private), totjB 
out all the rotten pieces, and repaired all the holes and sewefl 
places ; and, with eighteen days' hard labour, changed the Baofl 
barra canoe into His Majestj/s scJiooner Joliba ; the length fort^l 
feet, breadth six feet ; being flat bottomed, draws only one foofl 
water when loaded. fl 

Oct. 28tb. — At a quarter past five o'olock in th^ mominn 
my dear iriend, Mr, Alexander Anderson, died, after a sicknesM 
of four months. I feel much inclined to speak of his merits ; 
but as hia worth was known only to a few friends, I will rather 
cherish his memory in silence, and imitate his cool ai 
conduct, than weary my friends with a panegyric in which t 
cannot be supposed to join. I shall only observe that no evt 
which took place during the journey ever threw the s 
gloom over my mind till I laid Mr, Anderson in the grava 
then felt myself as if left a second time, lonely and friendlei 
amidst the wilds of Alrica. 

Nov. l*th. — The schooner is now nearly ready for om 
departure, I only wait for Isaaco's return from Sego that I i 
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2foT. l&th. — Isaaoo retumed^ sod told aa that i 
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anxious that I should depart as soou as possible, before the 
Moots to the east had intimation of my coming. Bought hullock 
hides to form an awning to secure us from the spears and arrows 
of the Surka or Soorka and Mahinga, who inhabit the north 
bank of the river betwixt Jinnie and Timbuctoo. 

Nov. 16th. — All ready, and we sail to-morrow morning or 
evening. I will therefore conclude this long epistle with aome 
miscellaneous information. 

£a Nimma riaea in the Kong mountains south of Marraboo ; 
it passes one day's joumuy south of Sego, and having received 
a branch from Miniana, empties itself into the lalie Dibbie. It 
is not quite half so laT^e as the Niger. I have not the least 
doubt of the truth of this, having heard it from so many p 
We shall not see Jinnie in going to Timbuctoo. 



Route from Sego to Miniana. 

From Sego in one day, Deena, cross the Ba Nimma in 
canoes, and halt on the south side ; thence in one day, Dahma^ 
roo, Sijirri, Neaguaua, Mullo Soo, Billi Soo ; in all seven days. 

The inhabitants of Miniana eat their enemies, and strangers, 
if they die in the country. They eat the flesh of horses ; but 
such is their veneration for the cow that she is never killed; 
when she dies they eat the flesh. Miniana ia hilly. All the 
grains are cultivated the same as in Bamharra 



Route from, Sego to Btedoo. 

From Sego in one day. Koogoo, N. goi," Jeena, Doo-Wassoo, 

Choyna, Guandoo on the banks of the Badingfing, a small river 

• Thus written in Park'B MS. 
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from Miniana, Cheralioo, Baboo, Blendoo, Koolokoo, Kay-^ 
Wangecra, Jibbi, Nemansana, Kooli, Chemosoo, N. Jeera, ( 
kora, Koonteela, Doomba, Choongi, Teng : gera, a great Juli tow 
a Juli is called in Bfedoo, Kirko Bimba; Teeleemagee, Soomas 
Koorinsoo, Jondoo ; Juli town, Sala, N. Kaunoo, Juli town. 

The whole of tbe foregoing places are in Bambaira. 

Totti, a town in Bajdoo. Biedoo, the capital. 

The Julia are people who understaod the language of Bsadql 
and Miniana, and are employed as interpreters and brokers 1 
the salt merchants. One month's travel south of Bredoo thronj 
the kingdom of Gotto wiE bring the traveller to the country a 
the Christians, who have their houses on the banks of the Ba 
Sea feejia. This water they represent as being incomparably 
larger than the lake Dibbie, and that the water sometimes flowa 
one way, sometimes another. Tliere are no Shea trees in Kont 
or Gotto, and veiy few in Bsedoo, 

On the 16th of November the schooner being complet 
and every preparation made for the voyt^e. Park put the i 
ing hand to his journal ; and in the course of the aucceec 
days previous to the embarkation, which appears to have t 
place on the 19th, wrote letters to his fatbei^in-law Mr. Aj 
son. Sir Joseph Banks, Lord Camden, and Mrs. Park. That ^ 
dressed to the latter, being the most interesting, is here insetb 
at length, and cannot be read without emotion. 



To 3frs. Park 

" Sanssnding, 19th November 1806. 
'' It grieves me to the heart to write anything that may g 
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well ! Your brother Alexander, my dear friend, is no more ! He 
died of fever at Sanaanding on the morning of the 28th of Octo- 
ber ; for particulars I must refer you to your father, 

" I am afraid that, impressed with a woman's fears and the 
anxieties of a wife, you may he led to consider my situation as a 
great deal worse tliaa it really ia. It is true, my dear iriends 
Mr. Anderson and Geoijje Scott have both hid adieu to the things 
of this world, and the greater port of the soldiers have died on 
the march duriiig the rainy season ; but you may believe me, I 
am in good health. The rains are completely over, and the healthy 
season has commenced, ao that there is no danger of sickness, 
and T have still a sufficient force to protect me from any insult in 
sailing down the river to the sea. 

" We have already embarked all our things, and shall sail 
the moment I have finished this letter. I do not intend to stop 
nor land anywhere, tdl we reach the coast, which I suppose will 
be some time in the end of January, We shflU then embark in 
the first vessel for England If we have to go round by the 
West Indies, the voyage will occupy three months longer, so 
that we expect to be in England on the 1st of May. The reason 
of our delay since we left the coa-st was the rainy season, which 
came on us during the journey ; and almost all the soldiers 
became affected with the fever. 

" I think it not unlikely hut I shall be in England before 
you receive this. You may he sure that I feel happy at turning 
my face towards home. We, this morning, have done with all 
intercourse with the natives ; and the sails are now hoisting for 
our departure for tlie coast." 

Here all authentic information concerning Park unfoi'- 
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timately terminates. His letters and joiunal were bronght I 
laaaco to the Gambia, and transmitted from thence to Eogla 
For sometime nothing farther ^was heard of the expedition ; buC 
in the course of the year 1806 unfavourable accounts vrere 
brought by the native traders from the interior of Africa to the 
British sfettlements on the coast ; and it was currently rep 
but upon no distinct authority, that Park and hia companioi 
were killed. Those rumours increasing, and no intelligence 4 
Park being received, lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, then Govern 
of Senega), obtained permission from Government to send | 
proper person to ascertain the truth of the reports, and he y 
fortunate enough to engage Isaaco, Parf s guide, to go upon tl4 
mission. 

Isaaco left Senegal in JaDiiarj' 1810, and was absent abon 
twenty months. He returned on the 1st of September 1810 
with a fidl confirmation of the reports concerning Park's deatl 
As the result of his inquiries into this subject, he delivered 1 
the governor a journal of his whole proceedings kept by himse 
in the Arabic language, including another journal which he h 
received from Amadi Fatoumi, the guide who had accompaniM 
Pork from Sansanding down the Niger. The following t 
lation of the principal portion of this singular document of 
Amadi Fatoumi's was made at *negal by the directions of 
Colonel Maxwell, and transmitted by him to the Secretary g 
State fur the Colonial Department. 
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AMADI FATOUMI'S JOURNAL 



WE departed from Sansanding in a canoe the 27th day of 
the moon, and went iu two daya to Silla, where Mr. Park 
ended bis first voyage. Mr. Park bought a slave to help him in 
the navigation of the canoo. There was Mr. Park, Martyn, three 
other white men, three slaves, and myself as guide and inter- 
preter, nine in number, to navigate the canoe. Without landing 
we bought the alave. We went in two days to Ginne. We 
gave the chief one piece of baft and went on. In passing 
Dibbie three canoes came after us, armed with pikes, lances, 
bowa and arrows, etc., but no fire-arms. Being sure of their 
hostile intentions, we ordered them to go back, but to no effect, 
and were obliged to repulse them by force. Passed on. We 
passed Kabra ; three came up to stop our passage, which we 
repelled by force. On passing Timbuutoo we were- agai n attacked 
by three canoes, which we beat off, always killi ng many of the 
natives. On passing Gouroumo seven canoes came after us, 
which we likewise beat off. ^"e lost one white man by siclaiesB. 
We were reduced to eight hands, having each of us fifteen mus- 
kets, always in order and ready for action. Passed by a village 
(of which I have forgotten the name), the residence of King 
Gotflijege ; after passing which we counted sixty canoes coming 
after us. whicli we repulsed, and MUed a great number of men. 
Seeing so many men killed, and our superiority over them, I t«ok 
hold of Martyn's hand, saying, " Martyn, let ub cease firing, for 
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we have killed too many already ;" on wMcL Martyn vranted t 
kill me, liad not Mr. Park interi'ered. After passing (Jotoijege j 
long way, we met a very strong army on one side of the rivej 
composed of the Poul nation ; they had no beasts of any li 
We paaaed on the other side, and went on without hostilities. 

On going along we struck on the rocks. A hippopotamiBJ 
rose near ua, and had nearly overset the canoe ; we fired on t 
animal and drove it away. After a great deal of trouble we g 
off the canoe without any material danger. We came to f 
anchor before Kaffo, and passed the day there. We had in 1 
canoe, before we departed from Sansanding, a very laige stock (i 
provisions, salted and fresh of all kinds, which enabled us 1 
along without stopping at any place for fear of accident 
canoe was large enough to contain with ease one hundred i 
twenty people. In the evening we started and came to before 
an island- We saw on shore a great (quantity of hippopotami ; 
on our approach they went into tlie water in such confusion tl 
they almost upset our canoe. We passed the island and sailed 
In the morning three canoes from Kaffo came alter us, which fl 
beat off. We came to near a small island, and saw some of t 
natives. I was sent on shore to buy some milk . When I g 
among them I saw two canoes go on board to sell fresh pro 
siona, such as fowls, rice, etc. One^f the natives wanted to 'k 
me ; at last he took hold of me, and said I was his prisoni 
Mr. Park seeing what was passing on shore, suspected the trubl 
He stopped the two eanoea and people, telling the people balondj 
ing to them, that if they should kill me, or keep me prisoner t 
shore, Ijc would kill them all, and carry their canoes away wid 
him. Those on aliore suspecting Mr. Park's intentions, sent n 
e then released ; 
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which we bought some provisions from them, anil Diade them 
some presents. 

A short time after our (lepai-ture, twenty canoes came after 
us from the same place. On cnming near, they hailed and said, 
" Amadi Fatoumi, how can you pass through our country with- 
out giving u3 anything." 1 nientioned what they had said to Mr. 
Parli, and he gave them a few grains of amber and some trinkets, 
and they went back peaceably. On coming to a shallow part of 
the river, we saw on the shore a great many men sitting down- 
Coming nearer to them they stood up ; we presented our muskete 
to them, which made them run off to the interior. A little 
further on we came to a very difficult passage. The rocks had 
barred the river ; but three passages were still open between 
them. On coming near one of them, we discovered the same 
{>eople again standing on the top of a lai^e rock, which caused 
great uneasiness to us, especially to me, and I seriously promised 
never to pass there agaia without making considerable charitable 
donations t« the poor. We retmned, and went to a pass of less 
danger, where we passed unmolested. 

We came to before Caimasse, and gave the chid' one piece of 
baft. We went on and anchored before Gourmon. Mr. Park 
sent me on shorn with forty thousand cowries to buy provisions. 
I went and bought rice, nriions, fowls, milk, etc., and departed 
late in the evening. The chief of the village sent a canoe after 
us, to let us know of a large army encamped on the top of a veiy 
high mountain, waiting for us : and that we had better return, or 
be on our guard. We immediately came to an anchor, and spent 
there the rest of the day, and all the night. We started in the 
morning. On passing the above-mentioned mountain, we saw 
_&e army, composed of Moors, with horsea and camela, bnt mtly- 
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out any Sreanna. As they said nothing t^ lis, we passed od" 
quietly, and eaitered the country of Haoussa, and came to an 
anchor. Mr. Park said to me, "Now, Ainadi, you are at the end of 
your journey ; I engaged you t« conduct me here ; you are going 
to leave me, but before you go, you must give me the names of the 
necessaries of life, etc., in the language of the countries through 
which I am going to pass ;" to which I agreed, and we spent two 
da3'3 together about it, without landing. During our voyage I 
was the only one who had landed. We departed and arrived at 
Yaoup. 

I waa Bent on shore the nHxt morning with a musket and a 
sahre, to carry to the chief of the village, also with three pieces 
of white baft for distribution. I went and gave the chief his 
present ; I also gave one piece to Alhagi. one to Alhagi-biron, 
and the other to a person whose name T forget, all Maraboa& i 
The chief gave ua a bullock, a sheep, three jars of honey, and four ^ 
men's loads of rice. Mr. Park gave me seven thousand cowries, 
and ordered me to buy provisions, which I did ; he told me to J 
go to the chief and give him five silver rings, some powder adj"^ 
flints, and tell him that these presents were given for the king* i 
by the white men, who were taking leave of him before the;' A 
went away. After the chief had received these things, he in- J 
<iuired if the white men intended to come back. Mr. Park b 
informed of this inquiiy, replied that he could not return i 
more.t Mr. Park had paid me for my voyage before we i 
Sansanding ; I said to him, " I agreed to carry you into the k 
dom of Haoussa ; we are now in Haoussa, I have fulfilled i 

* The king stayed a few himdrod yards from the ri 
t TheRQ wonle occaEioaed Ilia death; for the certainty of Mr. FartE's 
jnijuced the chief to withJioW tlio jiresenta from.^^ 
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eugf^ementa -with ygu ; I am therefore going to leave you here 
and return." 

Next day (Saturday) Mr. Park departed, and I slept in the 
village (Yaour). Next morning I went to the king to pay my 
respects to him ; on entering tlie house I fouud two men who 
came on horsetack ; they were sent by the chief of Taour. 
They said to the king, " We are sent by the chief of Taour to 
let you know that the white men went away, without giving 
you or him (the chief) any thing ; they have a great many thinge 
with them, and we have received nothing from them ; and this 
Amadi Fatoumi, now before you, is a bad man, and has likewise 
made a fool of you both." The king immediately ordered me to 
be put in irons ; which was accordingly done, and every thing I 
had taken ii-om me ; some were for killing me, and some for 
preserving my life. The next morning early the king sent an 
army to a village called Boussa, near the river side. There is 
before this village a rock across the whole breadth of the river. 
One part of the rocks is very high ; there is a large opening in 
that rock in the form of a door, which is the only passage for 
the water to pass through ; the tide-cuiTent is here very strong. 
This army went and took possession of the top of this opening. 
Mr. Park came there after the army had posted itself; he 
nevertheless attempted to pass. The people b^an to attack 
hirn, throwing lancet, pikes, arrows, and stones. Mr. Park 
defended himself for a loi^g time ; two of his slaves at the stem 
of the canoe were killed ; they threw everything they had in 
the canoe into the river, and kept firing ; but being overpowered 
by numbers and fatigue, and imable to keep up the canoe against 
the current, and no probability of escaping, Mr. Park took hold 
of one af flie ^hite men, ap4 Jpi^lPPi ■»!» ^bs water ; Martyn 
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did the same, and tiiey were drowned in the stream in attempt-" 
iiig to escape, Tlie only slave remaining in the boat, seeing the 
natives persist in throwing weapons at the canoe without coasing, 
stood up and said to them, " Stop throwing now, jou see nothing 
in the canoe, and nobody but myself therefore cease. Take me 
and the canoe, but don't kill me." They took possesaiou of the 
canoe, and the man, and carried tliem to the king. 

I was kept in irons three months ; the king released me and 
gave me a slave (woman). I immediately went to the slave 
taken iu the canoe, who told me in what manner Mr. Park and 
all of them had died, and what I have related above. I aaked 
him if he was sure notldng had been found in the canoe after its 
capture ; he said that nothing remained in the canoe hut Mm- 
self and a sword-belt. I asked him where the sword-belt waa ; he | 
said the king took it, and had made a girth for his horse with it. 



Thus perished Mungo Park, whose enterprising spirit, inde- ] 
fatigable vigilance and activity, calm fortitude and unshaken 1 
perseverance, few travellers have equalled, none certainly ever J 



In his person he was tall, being about six feet high, yet ] 
perfectly well proportioned. His counlenance and whole appeal?^ 1 
ance were highly interesting ; and his frame active and robus^- i 
fitted for great exertions and the endurance of great hardahip8,J 
His constitution had suffered considerably from the effects of t 
first journey into Africa, but seems afterwards to have been r 
stored to its original vigour, of- which his last expedition afford 
the moat ample proofs. 
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